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WAR  OF  1812-14. 


Trouble  had  been  brewing  between  United  States  of  America  and 
Great  Britain  for  some  time  and  eventually  came  to  a  head, when  Pres- 
ident James  Madison  of  the  United  States  proclaimed  that  Congress  had 
declared  War  against  England  on  June  18th. ,1812, giving  as  its  reason 
--that  the  British  continued  to  Impress  Americans  into  their  serv- 
ice and  annoy  shipping. 

An  attack  against  Canada  was  eminent, as  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote 
"the  acquisition  of  Canada, as  far  as  Quebec  was  concerned  would  be  a 
mere  method  of  marching, and  as  there  were  7000  American  regular  tro- 
ops,Congress  authorized  the  raising  of  an  additional  30,000  as  they 
figured  tMs  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  project. 

The  trouble  between  the  two  countries  had  not  been  concealed  and 
when  War  appeared  eminent, the  Lower  Canada  Legislature  had  authorized 
the  raising  of  four  Regiments  of  Militia  on  March  28th. ,l8l2;so  that 
all  the  troops  in  Canada  at  that  time  that  could  be  placed  against 
this  American  army  was  a  force  of  Regular s, Veterans , and  Fencibles  of** 
from  6  to  7000  reinforced  by  about  3800  half  trained  militia. 

Another  precaution  that  had  been  taken  was — the  Legislature  au- 
thorized Sir  George  Prevost,thenGovernor  of  Lower  Canada, to  embody 
for  Militia  service  2000  bachelors  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25  years, 
for  three  months  during  the  next  two  years, and  in  case  of  an  invasion 
to  retain  them  for  the  entire  twelve  months  of  the  year. 

Hostilities  were  opened  promptly  on  land  and  sea. The  American  Navy 
at  that  time  consisted  of  17  vessels, 442  guns, and  5025 omen; while  the 
British  Navy  had  1048  vessels, 27, 800  guns, and  151,572  men, most  of  x 
which  was  engaged  in.,  a  war  with  France. 

In  the  first  few  naval  fights  the  Americans  were  victorious. The 
British  frigate  GUERRIERE ,49guns , Captain  Dacres,was  defeated  and  cap- 
tured by  the  American  ship  "'BEXSXX&BX&KK  CONSTITUTION  ,55  guns, Cap- 
tain Isaac  Hull.;the  English  having  15  killed  and  63  wounded; while  the 
Americans  had  eight  killed  and  seven  wounded. 

The  British  ship  MA. CEP ON I AN, 4 9  guns, Captain  Garden, struck  its  col- 
ors after  an  hour  and  a  half's  battle  to  the  American  frigate  the 
UNITED  STATES, 54  guns, Captain  Decatur;the  British  losing  36  killed, and 
68  wounded ;while  the  Americans  lost  five  killed  and  seven  wounded. 

The  British  frigate  JAVA ,38  guns, Captain  Harry  Lambert , surrendered 
to  the  American  frigate  CONSTITUTION, 44  guns, Captain  Wolllam  Bainbr- 
idge,the  British  losing  60  killed. and  101  wounded, while  the  Americans 
lost  nine  killed  and  25  wounded. 

The  American  iiloop  HORNET , Master-Commander  James  Lawrence, capturpd 
the  British  ship  PEACOCK  in  11  minutes. 

The  American  sloop  of  war  WASP  ,18  guns, Master  Commander  Jacob 
Jones, captured  the  British  Brig-of-War  FROLIC  t22  guns, Captain  Thomas 
.Vhlnyates  in  43  minutes; the  British  having  15  killed  and  47  wounded, 
while  the  Americans  had  five  killed  and  five  wounded. 

The  American  frigate  CHESAPEAKE  ,49  guns, Captain  Thomas  Lawrence, 
was  captured  by  the  British  frigate  SHANNON  ,52  guns, Captain  Bowes 
Vere  Broake,the  Americans  losing  47  killed  and  99  wounded, while  the 
British  lost  24  killed  and  59wounded. 

In  1804, the  British  Army  List  showed  Canada  as  having  four 
Fenclble  Regiments , they  being  as  follows, - 


THE  NOVA  SCOTIA  FENCIBLE  REGIMENT. 
THE  CANADIAN  FENCIBLE  REGIMENT. 
THE  NEW  BRUNSWICK  FENCIBLE  REGIMENT. 
THE  GLENGARRY  FENCIBLE  REGIMENT. 

(These  Regiments  remained  in  existence  until  about  1816) 


A  FAMOUS  DUEL  OF  THE  SEA. 


(  by  Charles  B.Driscoll) 


There  is  hardly  a  more  interesting  sea  battle  story, to  my  way  of 
thinking, than  the  story  of  the  battle  between  the  British  frigate 
SHANNON  and  the  American  frigate  CHESAPEAKE .Unlike  most  war  stories 
it  is  full  of  gallantry , knightly  courtesy, and  even  courtly  kindliness. 

Naturally  there  are  two  different  kinds  of  stories  of  the  action. 
There  is  the  story  found  in  patriotic  American  books, and  the  story 
printed  for  British  readers. Very  few  students  know  that  there  are  two 
true  stories  of  everything  concerned  with  war. It  is  a  delusion  to  be- 
lieve that  time  reconciles  those  opposing  histories. Never  will  the 
British  and  French  stories  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  sound  like  any- 
thingbut  the  tales  of  two  entirely  different  actions. 

There  are  some  discrepancies  between  the  British  and  the  American 
accounts  of  the  battle  between  the  Shannon  and  the  Qhesapeake ,but  th- 
ese differences  do  not  change  in  any  way  the  chief  interest  in  the 
action  itself . I  have  no  purpose  here  but  to  relate  the  truth  about  a 
very  dramatic  battle  at  sea, but  when  I  stumble  upon  a  disputed  point 
I  shall  indicate  which  side  I  am  quoting. 

The  British  won  the  battle, I  think  we  better  start  out  with  this 
undisputed  point  thoroughly  understood.Both  British  and  Americans  cl- 
aim to  have  won  the  war  of  1812. and  it  has  never  seemed  to  me  that 
either  side  had  anything  on  which  to  base  the  claim. Most  wars  are  lost 
by  all  hands, especially  the  persons  who  do  the  fighting. But  there  ne- 
ver was  a  more  total  loss  than  the  war  of  I8l2,which  settled  nothing 
and  gained  nothing  for  anybody. But  there  cant  be  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  British  captured  the  Chesapeake  in  fair , honorable, heroic  fi- 
ghting. 

Captadbn  Broke  of  the  British  frigate  Shannon, went  a-crulsing  for 
American  prizes  out  of  Halifax  in  March ,1813, determined  to  fight  a  big 
American  warship  to  wipe  out  the  black  record  of  defeat  his  countrymen 
had  lately  incurred. The  U.S. frigate  CONSTITUTION  had  taken  the  British 
ships  JAVA  and  GUERRIERE,and  Captain  Broke  had  set  on  the  court  that 
had  tried  Captain  Dacres  forthe  loss  of  the  latter  vessel. The  evidence 
indicated  that  the  poor  captain  had  nothing  to  do  but  surrenedr  when 
his  ship  was  being  pounded  to  pieces  by  the  Constitution's  guns, but  he 
was  tried  anyway, and  Captain  Broke  was  mlghtly  impressed  with  the  nec- 
essity of  doing  something  to  recoup  British  prestige  upon  the  sea. 

So  Broke  sailed  out  of  Halifax  on  March  13th, accompanied  by  a  con- 
sort the  TENEDOS.They  cruised  off  Boston  Bay  for  nearly  three  months, 
capturing  many  merchant  ships  and  sinking  most  of  them. 

But  3roke  was  set  upon  fighting  the  Constitution, if  such  an  engage- 
ment could  be  arralnged.lt  happened  that  the  Constitution  was  then 
tied  up  in  Boston  harbor, along  with  the  PRESIDENT, the  CONGRESS , and  the 
CHESAPEAKE. The  Constitution  was  out  of  the  war  for  a  time, under going 
repairs, so  there  was  no  chance  to  get  at  her. The  President  and  the  Con- 
gress slipt  out  during  heavy  fogs, and  went  about  their  business  of 
harrying  British  commerce. But  Broke  knew  that  the  Chesapeake  was  about 
ready  for  sea, and  that  she  was  commanded  by  one  of  the  bravest  and  most 
gallant  seamen  in  the  American  navy. 

Captain  JAMBS  LAV^RENCE  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Chesapeake  after  Captain  Evans, who  had  had  charge  of  her  had  been  obl- 
iged to  retire  owing  to  111  health. Lawrence  was  already  the  most  fam- 
ous man  in  the  navy. His  victory  over  the  Peacock  in  the  Hornet  had  el- 
ectrified the  American  people. This  was  one  of  the  American  victories 
that  had  stirred  Captain  Broke  and  other  British  navy  men  to  a  resolut- 
ion to  win  a  big  JClSnt  with  an  American  big  ship. Broke  had  lately  wri- 
tten to  his  wlfe"we  must  catch  one  of  these  American  ships  and  send  her 
home  for  a  show"  *  So  Broke  sent  *-n   a  challenge  for  a  fight. 
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Guns  of  the  Frigate  SHANNON, in  front  of  the 
provincial  Buildings  at  Halifax,N.S. 
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Now  that  was  naval  courtesy  in  l8l3.You  cant  imagine  such  gallant 
flinging  dovm  of  gloves  in  this  year  of  grace, when  war  is  war  and  hate 
propoganda  is  a  fine  art. But  great  naval  commanders  of  opposing  sides 
respected  and  admired  one  another  for  qualities  of  courage  and  seaman- 
ship,^ the  brave  days  of  old. 

Broke' s  note  to  Lawrence  said, in  part--"  As  the  Chesapeake  app- 
ears now  ready  for  sea, I  request  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  meet  the 
Shannon  with  her, and  try  the  fortune  of  our  respective  flags." 

The  challenge  was  courteous , respectful, and  worded  as  one  brave  man 
to  another. The  business  of  both  was  fighting, and  neither  had  the  sligh- 
test about  the  courage  and  honor  of  the  other. Their  respective  countr- 
ies were  at  war, and  their  business  was  to  fight  each  other, ship  to  ship, 
and  gun  to  gun, but  hatred  had  no  place  in  their  scheme  of  naval  life, and 
they  scorned  to  stoop  to  the  bickering  and  billingsgate  of  alley-fighters. 

Lawrence  immediately  made  ready  to  accept  the  challenge, 

The  frigates  were  of  the  same  class, and  as  evenly  matched  of  any 
two  opposing  ships  of  those  days  were  likely  to  be. That  was  long  before 
the  nations  got  to-gether  in  "disarmanent  conferences"  to  plan  one  an- 
others  fighting  equipment  and  standardize  everybody's  ships  and  guns 
and  evasion  processes. 

The  Chesapeake  according  to  the  most  reliable  records  I  can  find, 
carried  379  men  and  50  guns. The  Shannon  330  men  and  52  guns. 

American  chroniclers  say  that  the  American  vessel  was  at  a  disadv- 
antage in  crew, because  the  men  were  largely  untrained, and  were  sulky  and 
dissatisfied  because  of  disputes  about  prize  money .British  historians 
say  nothing  of  this, and  I  am  not  inclined  to  make  much  of  lt.Amerlcan 
crews  in  general  at  this  time  were  noted  for  precise  shooting  and  good 
discipline  during  attach. If  Lawrence's  men  were  not  up  to  the  average, 
that  condition  was  one  of  the  fortunes  of  war, and  he ,no  doubt, accepted 
It  as  such. In  the  action  the  men  did  well  enough  to  exculpate  themsel- 
ves of  any  serious  charges  of  sulklness  I  think. 

The  British  crew  had  the  advantages  and  disadnantages  of  having 
b^en  nearly  three  months  at  sea. The  men  were  in  practice. They  had  been 
in  action  against  merchantmen  regularlly ,and  had  had  sufficient  success 
to  keep  their  spirits  up. On  the  other  hand, they  probably  were  a  bittired 
of  sea  biscuits , too, and  could  have  done  with  a  little  shore  leave  to 
back  them  up. 

On  May  25th. after  sending  in  his  challenge  to  Captain  Lawrence, Cap- 
tain Broke  sent  away  his  consort, the  TENED0S,for  he  had  no  desire  to 
overwhelm  his  enemy  with  two  ships  to  one. This  was  to  be  a  fair  duel, and 
no  favours  that  one  could  notice. 

On  June  1st., at  noon, the  Chesapeake  hoisted  her  canvas  and  made  her 
way  out  to  the  open  sea. The  news  had  got  all  over  Boston  that  Lawrence 
was  going  out  to  meet  the  enemy  in  mortal  combat, and  hundreds  of  citi- 
zens quit  work, closed  up  shop, and  engaged  boats  to  take  them  out  to  see 
the  fight. Every  sort  off  water  craft  was  in  demand. Little  sailboats  bob- 
bed up  and  down  on  the  quiet  swell, and  there  was  almost  a  holiday  spirit 
in  the  bay  and  out  upon  the  broad  expanse  of  blue  water  beyond.  The  air 
was  sluggish, and  only  occassional  breezes  were  available  to  take  the  bi- 
llowing tower  that  was  the  Chesapeake  out  to  meet  the  enemy. 

The  Shannon, with  the  British  flag  at  her  mizzen  peak, tacked  back 
and  forth  outside  the  harbor , awaiting  the  American. The  Chesapeak  flew 
three  American  ensigns, and  her  white  spread  of  canvas  made  her  a  beaut- 
iful sight  as  she  passed  out  from  among  the  cheering  throngs  that  lined 
the  shore. Both  Captains  apparently  had  determined  that  this  was  to  be  a 
close-up  battle, to  be  decided  at  pistol  range, with  the  vessels  fighting 
yardarm  to  yardarm.No  effort  was  made  to  jockey  for  a  distant  position 
and  settle  the  fight  with  long  ran^e  compliments. Not  a  shot  was  fired 
from  either  ship, as  the  Chesapeake  drifted  slowly  toward  her  adversary 
in  the  light  breeze 


A  depicted  view  of  the  battle  in  June  1813. 
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For  hours  the  gunners  stood  beside  their  guns , waiting, On  both  sides 
the  batteries  were  ready, the  men  alert, the  tops  manned  with  small  arm  s 
fighters. For  hours  the  opposing  captains  scanned  the  decks  of  the  opp- 
osing vessel  through  glasses , watching  every  movement  of  the  enemy, care- 
fully noting  any  new  activity  around  the  guns, So  lunch  was  served  to  the 
men  at  the  guns, and  the  powder  boys  brought  up  their  loads  of  explos- 
ives.The  men  were  ready  but  the  commanders  held  their  fire. 

At  half  past  five  in  the  afternoon, the  Chesapeake  was  drifting 
slowly  past  the  Shannon, from  astern. The  ships  were  so  close  that  the  gun- 
ners could  see  the  strained  faces  of  the  opposing  gunners. Now  the  fught 
must  begin. A  round  shot  from  one  of  the  Shannon's  guns  came  crashing 
through  the  Chesapeake's  second  port. In  an  instant  the  ships  were  almost 
hidden  from  the  view  of  the  holiday-makers  in  the  small  boats, in  a  cloud 
of  powder  smoke, and  gun  spoke  to  gun, almost  muzzle  to  muzzle. It  was  a 
devastating  hale  of  iron, and  aboard  the  Shannon  many  were  killed  or  pain- 
fully wounded  by  the  wicked  splinters  plowed  out  of  the  spruce  decks  by 
the  American  shot. 

A  broadside  from  the  Shannon  apparently  put  the  Chesapeake  instan- 
tly out  of  control, and  she  drifted  against  the  Shannon, her  bow  turned 
away, and  her  stern  scraping  the  hull  of  the  foe. An  anchor  fluke  caught 
a  port  for  an  instant  and  a  British  hero-BoatsHwain  William  Stevens, st- 
epped out  tolash  the  two  ships  to-gether.He  was  hacked  at  by  swords  and 
shot  by  small  arms , but  he  made  the  lashing  fast. He  did  not  survive  the 
battle. 

Now  the  British  were  ready  to  board, led  by  Broke  himself .Captain 
Lawrence  also  ordered  his  boarders  up, but  just  as  he  did  so  he  was  str- 
uck by  a  bullet .As  he  was  carried  below  he  uttered  his  last  command, wh- 
ich still  rings  in  the  ears  of  all  American  seamen — "DON'T  GIVE  UP  THE 
SHIP". And, it  is  said  that  he  added, realising  that  the  battle  was  lost — 
"Blow  her  up. ".But  the  British  boarders  were  swarming  over  the  decks. They 
met  with  no  resistance  at  first, because  practically  every  American  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  ship  had  been  killed. But  they  took  some  prisoners 
at  the  focastle,and  there  Captain  Broke  received  a  head-wound  that  bo- 
thered him  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Here  I  must  record  that  the  Bfcitlsh  account  says  that  this  wound 
was  inflicted  by  some  American  sailors  who  had  surrendered  and  put  down 
their  arms  but  picked  up  their  pikes  again  and  went  for  the  Captain  when 
opportunity  offered. The  American  histories  makeeno  note  of  such  an  in- 
cident. Thats  history  for  you, I  do  not  attempty  to  referee  but  merely  re- 
port .In  fifteen  minutes  from  the  firing  of  the  first  shot  the  battle  was 
over, and  the  American's  ensign  was  hauled  down  by  British  of fleers, one 
of  whom  was  badly  wounded  by  the  Shannon's  guns  when  he  was  mistaken  for 
an  American  raising  the  American  flag. 

The  Chesapeake  lost  61  killed  and  85  wounded. The  Shannon's  losses 
were  33  killed  and  50  wounded. 

The  Chesapeake  was  taken  to  Halifax, where  an  enormous  celebration 
was  put  on  for  the  vie  tors.  Captain  Lawrence  died  fo.iT  days  after  his  in- 
jury,and  was  buried  in  Halifax  with  full  naval  and  military  honors,  a  Br- 
itish firing  squad  firing  the  last  salute  over  his  grave, and  the  ships 
In  the  harbor  firing  the  minute-guns  of  mourning.  Six  Captains  of  the 
Royal  Navy  were  the  Guard  of  Honor, and  a  military  band  played  the  fun- 
eral march. 
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WAR  OF  1812-1814. 


When  Simcoe  left  Upper  Canada  in  l806,he  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
Francis  Gore; and  he  was  replaced  by  Ma j. -Gen. Brock  in  1811, and  he  form- 
ed the  Militia  in  Upper  Canada  in  1812.  This  Militia  called  all  men 
from  18  to  60  to  muster  annually  on  June  4th., the  King's  bitthday.On 
June  the  18th. ,1812 ;President  James  Madison  of  the  United  States  pro- 
claimed that  a  War  had  been  declared  against  England  by  Congress.  Immed- 
iately John  Jacob  Astor  sent  word  by  messenger  to  his  representative 
at  Queenston  in  order  to  protect  his  fur  trading  industry  there.  This 
man  being  a  British  subject  communicated  immediately  wlththe  authori- 
ties; so  that  early  the  next  morning  the  people  of  Buffalo  were  surprised 
to  see  the  Canadians  descend  upon  their  harbor, and  seize  all  the  shipp- 
ing within  reach. 

Brock  was  in  Kingston  at  the  time  but  immediately  hurried  west- 
ward. In  July , General  Hull  with  2,500  men  crossed  from  Detroit  to  Sand- 
wich with  the  intention  of  making  a  triumphal  march  through  Upper  Can- 
ada and  eventually   join  with  another  army  from  the  south, which  was  to 
attack  YORK. Hull  had  not  reckoned  with  the  hardy  Militia  of the  frontier, 
and  three  times  the  invaders  were  repulsed  in  attempting  to  cross  the 
Riviere  aux  Canards. Brock  left  York  for  this  western  frontier  on  August 
and  after  crossing  Lake  Erie  in  open  boats  with  300  men, joined  forces 
at  Amherstburg  with  the  great  Indian  warrior  TECUMSEH  arrived  at  Detroit 
on  August  16th. When  the  news  reached  Hull  that  Brock  was  coming  this 
General  promptly  decided  to  retire  to  Detroit, and  when  Brock  arrived 
there ,h£  at  once  demanded  a  surrender  of  the  American  commander.  Probably 
to  his  surprise, the  capitulation  was  agreed  to, and  Hull  surrendered  not 
only  the  town  but  all  his  material  of  war.  It  was  a  great  bag, and  besides 
gaining  possession  of  Detroit, he  also  secured  the  brig  ADAMS , 33  aannon, 
a  large  quantity  of  stores, the  military  chest, and  most  valuable  of  all 
2000  stand  of  arms. In  addition  he  had  2500  prisoners  , Hull's  whole  force 
who  were  dispatched  as  Prisoners  of  War  to  Quebec. 

After  this  capture  of  Detroit, Brock, after  leaving  General  Proctor 
in  charge  left  for  Fort  George  to  take  command  of  the  operations  on  the 
Niagara  Frontier, arriving  there  on  August  12th., 1812. 

The  American  troops  on  this  sector  was  mndQr  the  command  of  Gen. 
Van  Rensselaer, and  he  decided  to  invade  Canada. On  October  12th. ,1812, the 
Ameriaans  undBB  Capt.  Wool  crossed  the  Niagara  from  Lewiston,and  took 
Queenston, after  which  they  occupied  the  Heights  throwing  up  a  rude  fort 
or,  earthworks  350  ft. above  the  water.  Here, they  were  attacked  on  Oct- 
ober 13th., by  two  companies  of  the  49th. Regiment , and  100  Canadian  Mil- 
itia under  Captain  Dennis.  These  Regulars  of  the  49th. , known  as  the 
Green  Tigers   had  been  stationed  at  Fort  George  and  come  up  during  the 
night  and  had  been  Joined  by  members  of  the  Lincoln  Militia. Brock  had 
also  been  at  Fort  George  and  left  on  the  morning  of  the  13th. to  take  co- 
mmand of  the  small  force, and  on  his  way  to  the  front  at  Brown's  Point 
passed  two  hundred  of  the  3rd .York  Militia  and  called  out  to  them—  ** 
PUSH  ON  YORK  VOLUNTEERS" .Upon  arriving  at  Queenston, after  viewing  the 
situation  he  sent  a  courier  to  General  Sheaf fe  at  Fort  George  to  push 
forward  reinforcements, and  at  the  same  time  to  open  fire  on  Niagara. 

Brock  immediately  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  attack  was  killed. His  place  was  taken  over  by  Lt-Col. 

*HULL.  seems  to  have  been  a  primitive  sort  of  a  chap. He  was   coufct- 
martialed  at  Albany ,H.Y.  for  his  surrender  at  Detroit, and  in  Adams  His- 
ory  of  the  United  States  we  are  told  that  "he  unconcolusly  filled  his 
mouth  with  tobacco, putting  in  quid  after  quid, more  than  he  generally 
did; and  the  spittle, coloured  with  tobacco  juice  ran  from  his  mouth  on 
his  neckcloth, beard, cravat, and  vest"  . 
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McDonnell  who  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  almost  200  of  the  York 
Militia, and  charged  up  the  hill  to  dispute  with  Wool  mastery  of  the 
Heights  and  the  redan.   The  British  were  very  doubtful  of  the  issue 
and  when  MaDonnell  fell  mortally  wounded, and  Williams  and  Dennis  the 
two  other  British  leaders  were  badly  hurt, the  troops  were  dispirited 
and  hopeless .Captain  Wool  was  wounded, and  Col.Winfleld  Scott  took  his 
place ,Rensseler  having  gone  back  to  Lewiston  for  reinforcements.  Scott 
had  driven  John  Brant  s  Indians  from  the  Heights, and  it  was  at  this 
critical  time  that  Sheaffe's  advancing  troops , making  the  road  all  aglow 
with  scarlet, were  seen  approaching.  Sheaf fe  moved  cautiously  to  the 
little  village  of  St  Davids , and, by  a  circuitous  route, gained  the  rear 
of  that  portion  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  invaders  were  posted.  This 
turned  the  tide  of  the  battle, and  after  a  very  fierce  struggle  the  Hei- 
ghts was  captured  by  the  Canadians  and  Major -General  Wadsworth  with 
960  men  were  captured  and  the  remaining  raiders  driven  across  thea  river. 

The  total  loss  of  the  Americans  was  960  men  made  up  of  two  Generals, 
71  other  Officers, 850  rank  and  file  and  two  boatloads  ofihixed  grill" 
taken  prisoners; 300  killed  or  wounded; 1400  stand  of  Arms;  to-gether  with 
a  six-pounder  and"stand  of  coloufcs." .The  prisoners  were  sent  to  York 
by  the  transport  SIMCOE, owned  and  operated  by  Capt. James  Richards on. There 
they  were  sorted  out  for  exchange, release  on  parole, and  the  rest  trans- 
ferred to  Quebec, via  Kingston, on  the  Provincial  Marine  Brig  MO  IRA  (This 
Brig  MOIRA  was  called  after  the  Earl  of  Mo Ira, them  Master  of  Ordnance 
in  England. ). 

This  great  victory  was  achieved  by  the  Canadians  with  tks.   Reside 
the  deaths  of  Brock  and  McDonnell  a  further  death  list  of  16  white  men 
and  five  red  men  killed, while  70  British  and  9  Indians  were  wounded.lt 
was  a  funeral  as  well  as  a  triumphlal  procession  that  follewed  the 
bodies  of  Brock  and'  McDonnell  back  to  Fort  George, where  they  were  bur- 
ied with  impressive  military  ceremonies  in  a  bastion  of  the  Fort. 


While  the  Canadians  were  storming  the  Heights,  a  Battery  of 
Artillery  was  stationed  just  below  Queenston, which  kept  up  a  contin- 
ual fire  on  the  river  in  trying  to  discourage  reinforcements  from 
coming  from  Lewiston.  On  the  site  of  this  battery  position  is  a  cut 
stone  marker  bearing  one  of  the  standard  Government  Historical  Plaa- 
ues  bearing  the  following  inscription,- 

"Site  of  Vrooman's  Battery" 

"Engaged  in  the  Battle  of  Queenston  Heights , October  13th.l8l2« 
The  Gun  mounted  here  fired  fired  112  rounds  that  da-" 
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This  stone  at  Brown's  Point  is  placed  on  the  bank  of  the  Niagara 
River , alongside  the  roadway  leading  from  Niafeara-on-the-Lake  to  Queen- 
s ton, and  bears  the  following  inscription, - 

"'  BROWN'S  POINT" 
"Here, General  Brock, (Sir  Isaac)  called  out  on  his  way  to  Queen- 
s ton, 13th. October, 1812  —PUSH  ON  YORK  VOLUNTEERS". 


Brock's  Cenotaph, 
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Brock's  Cenetaph. 

This  stone  is  placed  in  a  small  park  beside 
the  road  leading  from  St  Catharines  to  Queenston,and  just  below  the 
escarpment  of  the  other  Brock's  Monument.  It  is  a  cut  stone  obelisk 
surrounded  by  four  posts  set  in  blocks  of  cement  with  a  cannon  ball 
on  each j the  posts  being  connected  by  chains  weighted  down  by  cannon 
balls. 

Inscription  on  the  front  is  as  follows,- 

"Near  this  spot ,Ma j-G-en.Sir  Isaac  Br ock,K.C.B. Provisional 
Lleut-G-ov.of  Upper  Canada, fell  on  the  13th. day  of  October, 1812, while 
advancing  to  repel  the  invading  enemy." 

Inscription  on  the  rear  is  as  follows, - 

"This  stone  was  placed  by  His  Royal  Highness, Albert  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales, on  September  18th. ,1860" . 
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BROCKS  MONUMENT. 

This  Monument  is  located  in  a  Park  on  Queenston  Heights, 350  ft. 
above  the  Niagara  River  and  is  a  very  imposing  memorial  about  200  ft. 
high.  It  is  a  fluted  stone  column  on  a  stone  base  with  a  bronze   statue 
on  top. Armorial  bearings  of  the  hero  of  Queenston  Heights  are  supported 
by  rampant  lions, and  suitable  inscriptions  tells  of  the  deaths  afld 
burials  of  Brock  and  his  aide  Lt-Col.John  McDonnell, for  the  third  in- 
terment took  place  beneath  this  monument  on  October  13th.,l853»  It  was 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Brock, a  General, who  was  killed  at 
the  Battle  of  Queenston  Heights, October  13th. ,1812; and  was  erected 
chiefly  by  contributions (Voluntary )  from  the  Militia  and  Indian  warriors 
aided  By  a  grant  from  the  Legislature .There  is  a  circular/  stairway  of 
236  steps  leading  to  the  top  of  the  monument , from  where  a  grand  view 
of  the  River  and  Lake  may  be  obtalned.lt  is  believed  that  there  is  no 
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other  such  monument  on  so  grand  a  site  in  the  world  commanding  river, 
la  ke , and  plain. 

The  first  monument  was  begun  in  1824, but  was  blown  up  on  the  day- 
it  was  to  be  dedicated, Good  Friday, April  lfth. ,1840, by  Benjamin  Lett, 
an  Irish  rebel. Subscriptions  for  the  present  monument  was  started  July 
30th. ,1840; and  the  corner  stone  was  laid  on  October  13th., 1853, 

Inscription  on  it  is  as  follows, - 

"Upper  Canada  has  dedicated  this  Monument  to  the  memmory 
of  the  late  Maj-Gen.Slr  Isaac  Brock, K. B. :Provislonal  Lleut-Gov.   and 
Commander  of  the  Forces  in  this  province, whose  remains  are  deposMited 
in  the  vault  beneath. Opposing  the  invading  enemy  he  fell  in  action  near 
these  Heights  on  October  13th., 1812  in  the  43rd. year  of  his  age. Revered 
and  lamented  by  the  people  whom  he  governed  and  deplored  by  the  Sov- 
eign  to  whose  services  his  life  had  been  devoted." 

MAJ-GEN.  SIR  ISAAC  BROCK  was  the  eighth  son  of  John  Brock, and 
was  born  at  St  Peters  Port , Guernsey, Channel  Islands  in  1769* In  1785,he 
received  a  commission  as  an  ensign  in  the  8th .Regiment, and  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  his  Lieutenancy  transferred  to  the  49th .Regiment .He  served  at 
Copenhagen  and  then  proceeded  to  Canada  in  l802.He  was  stationed  at 
York  in  l803,and  then  returned  to  England  on  leave. Coming  back  to  Can- 
ada he  was  given  command  of  the  troops  of  both  Provinces .He  was  app- 
ointed as  Administrator  and  President  of  Upper  Canada  on  September  29 
th. ,l8ll;which  he  held  until  the  time  of  his  death. He  was  a  strong  and 
vigorous  leader, building  Dock  Yards  at  York, planned  new  Parliament  Buil- 
dings ;and  prepared  Township  Maps  showing  the  st&te  of  roads  and  bridges. 

He  was  very  tall  being  6  ft.  2  in. , and  was  killed  at  the  age  of  43 
years. He  was  created  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath  on  October  12th., 
1812  in  reward  for  the  Capture  of  Betrolt,but  he  never  knew  of  the 
Royal  Honor, and  went  to  his  death  in  his  own  mind  Just  plain  Isaac  Brock. 

LT-CQL . JOHN  MCDONNELL  was  the  son  of  Lt-Col. Alexander  McDonn- 
ell of  the  1st. Glengarry  Militia, and  was  appointed  Provincial  A.D.C. 
(Aide  to  Brock), on  April  15th., 1812.  He  was  at  the  taking  of  Detroit  in 
Augus t, 1812 , and  at  Queenston  Heights  was  mortally  wounded. He  and  Brock 
were  subsequently  burled  side  by  side, and  his  body  rests  in  one  of  the 
vaults  under  the  present  Brock's  Monument  at  Queenston  Heights. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Attorney  General  of  Upper  Canada, 
being  the  Member  for  Glengarry ;and  was  only  25  years  old* 


Troops  taking  part  in  the  Battle  of  Queenston  Heights  and  sub- 
sequent battles  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula  were  as  follows, - 

Cameron's  Co.  of  York  Militia. 
Howard's  Company  of  York  Militia. 
Chisholm's  Company  of  York  Militia. 

(In  the  vicinity  of  York, the  3rd. YORK  MILITIA  was  enrolled  in 
1811, whose  officers  in  1813  were  as  follows, - 

O.C.  Major  Allen.  Ensigns  Charles  Lennison  &  Edward  Thompson.') 

Cook's  Co. of  1st. Lincoln  Militia. 
McEwen's  Co.  of  1st. Lincoln  Militia. 
R.Hamilton's  Co.  of  2nd. Lincoln  Militia. 
Nellie's  Co.  of  4th. Lincoln  Militia. 
W.Crook's  Co.  of  4th. Lincoln  Militia. 
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Hale's  Co  5th. Lincoln  Militia, 
Durand's  Co.  5th. Lincoln  Militia. 
Applegate's  Co. 5th. Lincoln  Militia. 

Storie's  Volunteer  Sedentry  Militia. 
Major  Merritt's  Yeomanry  Corps 

(Known  in  1812  as  The  Niagara  Lifeht  Dragoons ;and  in  1813 
as  the  Provincial  Light  Dragoons.) 

Swayzie's  Militia  Artillery, 

When  the  War  of  1812  "broke  out  there  were  two  companies  of 
the  49th. Regiment  in  garrison  at  York, and  they  were  immediately  rushed 
to  Fort  George  at  Newark, as  this  place  was  expected  to  be  one  of  the 
first  places  of  attack  by  the  Americans. 

THENYAWEG-NA  ,  a  Cayuga  Indian  Chief  served  through  the  Nia- 
gara campaign, and  had  two  brothers  killed  in  it  .He  later  became  prin- 
cipal Chief  of  the  Nation. 

**  3rd. YORK  MILITIA  consisted  of  two  Battalions , -The  East  York 
and  the  West  York. Officer  in  charge  of  the  3rd. York  Militia  was  Major 
Allen, and  he  had  for  two  of  his  Ensigns — Charles  Dennison  and  Edward 
Thompgon. 

BROCK'S  STONE. 
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DETROIT 


WESTERN  SECTOR,  1812. 
(Battle  ground), 
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BROCK'S  STONE, 


This  white  cut  stone  bearing  the  following  inscription,-  "This 
Stone  marks  the  spot, where  General  Sir  Isaac  Brock  was  buried  from  1812 
to  1824" ,was  placed  Just  inside  the  entrance  of  the  gate  at  Fort  George, 
(Before  it  was  rebuilt )at  Niagara-on-the-Lake,Ont. Brock's  remains  were 
removed  on  September  13th. ,1824, and  placed  in  a  vault  under  the  Monument 
at  Queenston  Heights, 

WESTERN  SECTOR, 


When  General  Brock  left  this  sector  after  the  Capture  of  Detroit, 
to  return  to  the  Niagara  Peninsula, he  left  Col. Proctor  in  charge. This 
Officer  had  not  a  very  large  force, which  consisted  of  200  men  of  his 
own  Regiment, the  41st. ;100  Militiamen, who  had  accompanied  Brock  from 
the  East, some  Indian  allies, and  a  few  local  volunteers. 

The  Americans  moved  troops  towards  Detroit, via  the  Ohio, and  Proc- 
tor engaged  them  at  Amherstbupg  winning  a  victory  over  them  there  on 
September  27th., and  also  defeatdted  them  at  Salmon  River  the  next  day. 


SAILOR ' S  MEMORIAL . AMHER5TBURG . ONT . 


This  Sailors  Monument  is  located  at  the  entrance  of  Christ's  Church, 
Amherstburg,and  bears  the  following  inscription, - 

"PRO  PATRIA." 

"In  Memory  of  Captain  R. A. Pans, Lieutenant  John  Garland,  and 
seamen  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  Provincial  Marine; and  Lieutenant 
John  Garden, and  soldiers  of  the  Royal  Newfoundland  and  41st. Reg- 
iments,who  were  killed  in  action, and  their  comrades  who  served 
on  these  lakes  in  Defence  of  Canada, 18 12 -14." 
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EASTERN  3SCT0R. 

When  the  War  broke  out  the  Americans  chose  SACKETT'S  HARBOUR  as 
Headauarters  for  their  Navy  on  Lake  Ontario. Their  fleet  on  the  Lake 
at  that  time  was  the  brig  ONEIDA  and  the  seized  ship  LORD  NELSON.  *** 

About  a  month  after  War  was  declared ;Lieutenant  Woolsey  of  the 
Oneida  discovered  the  enemy  fleet, under  full  sail,  proceeding  towards 
Sac  kett's  Harbour. 

The  British  Fleet  on  Lake  Ontario  consisted  of  the  ROYAL  GEORGE .SEN- 
EGA,PRINCE  REGENT .EARL  OF  MOIRAand  SIMCOE.  Preparations  were  made  for 
the  oncoming  attack, the  Oneida  was  moored  in  the  harbour  with  one  br- 
oadside of  guns  facing  the  Britishers, while  the  remaining  guns  were 
placed  in  an  improvised  battery  on  the  shore. Here, a  day  previous, a 
huge  32  p&r. , Intended  for  the  Oneida, but  found  to  heavy, had  been  moun- 
ted on  a  pivot. The  crew  of  the  Oneida  manned  the  battery  and  the  shore 
gun. The  cannon  balls  were  all  too  small, but  were  wrapped  in  carpet. 

The  British  Navy  sailed  into  the  Harbour, and  Sailing  Master  Will- 
iam Vaughan  fired  the  first  shot .There  was  a  brisk  exchange  of  shot  for 
over  two  hours  with  little  effect  on  either  side, until  a  ball  from  the 
32  pdr.  raked  the  Royal  George  from  stern  to  bow  killing  eight  men  and 
doing  considerable  damage.  The  signal  for  the  defeat  was  given  and  the 
British  gave  up  the  attack. 

In  the  fall  of  1812 , Tompkins  became  Governor  of  New  York  State, and 
the  American  fleet  on  Lake  Ontario  was  taken  over  by  Commodore  Isaac 
Chauncey,a  veteran  with  the  war  with  Tripoli, and  one  time  commander  of 
the  Chesapeake. Chauncey  was  overcautious  when  it  came  to  fighting, but 
a  genius  at  organization  and  discipline. He  immediately  started  to  build 
gun-boats,  his  flagship  was  the  Oneida, and  with  his  little  fleet  must- 
ering 40  guns, chased  the  SIMCOE   into  Kingston  Harbour, but  when  fired 
upon  by  the  shore  batteries , retreated. Tom  Garnet  was  killed  by  the  first 
shot, and  he  was  the  only  casulity  on  theOneida.  He  had  been  forced  to 
join  the  British  Navy, and  after  seven  yearR  sailing  had  deserted  and 
joined  the  American  Navy. 

In  retaliation  fofc  the  attack  on  Sackett's  Harbour  a  body  of  Amer- 
ican troops , which  were  at  Ogdensburg, crossed  over  the  river  and  captured 
Gananoque,and  under  Major  Forsythe  came  up  the  river  and  bombarded  Kin- 
gston on  November  10th.  but  no  serious  damage  was  done. 

At  the  Harbour  ship  building  was  rushed, and  it  became  an  important 
place. In  45  days  the  MADISON  was  launched  and  finished, but  by  this   time 
navigation  was  closed, and  the  American  fleet  then  consisted  of  11  ships, 
although  most  of  these  were  small  converted  merchant  craft. The  new  ships 
were  the  MAD 1 3  ON , JE FFERS  ON  t  and  JONES, and  work  had  been  started  on  the 
new  brig, GENERAL  PYKE  . 

General  Dearborn  was  at  that  time  in  command  of  Sackett's  Harbour, 
and  under  him  were  General  Zebulon  Pyke, General  Boyd, and  Col.Winf ield  Scottl 


In  the  Fall  of  1812, the  3ritish  launched  an  attack  from  Prescott 
against  Ogdensburg. The  Americans  seeing  a  flotilla  of  boats  crammed  to 
the  gunwales  with  Canadian  soldiers  opened  fire  with  two  old  cannon, one 
of  which  had  been  captured  from  Burgoyne  during  the  American  Revolution, 
So  effective  were  the  shots  that  the  British  did  not  hazard  a  landing 
but  put  back  for  the  Canadian  shore  after  suffering  some  loss. 
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LORD  NEL50K. 


The  LORD  NELSON  was  seized  while  plying  her  ordinary  trade  on 
Lake  Ontario, June  5th., 1812, by  the  brig  ONEIDA, commanded  by  Lieutenant^ 
Woolsey,of  the  United  Staes  Navy, nearly  two  weeks  before  the  declar-  "fp 
ation  of  war. She  was  takento  Sackett's  Harbour ,N.Y. , and  on  August  26 
th. ,at  the  suit  of  the  United  States  Government  was  libeled  in  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  Syates  of  America  for  the  District  of 
New  York, and  afterwards  a  decree  was  made  ordering  the  vessel  to  be 
sold, and  the  proceeds  to  be  brought  into  court, to  abide  the  event  of 
a  suit. The  vessel  was  bought  by  Lieutenant  V/oolsey  of  the  United  Sta- 
tes, taken  into  their  service, armed, and  used  against  Great  Britain  in 
the  War  of  1812. 

In  1815, James  Crook  first  applied  to  the  American  Governemnt  for 
redress, and  in  1817, the  Clerk  of  the  Court  absconded  with  the.  money 
which  was  to  be  paid  for  the  Lord  Nelson, 

In  1819, President  Monroe  recommended  that  Congress  give  the  matter 
immediate  attention. 

In  1886, President  Grover  Cleveland  recommended  the  matter  "to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  Congress" .For  50  years, the  Hon. James  Crook   - 
pusfied  the  case; and  for  50  years  it  was  shelved  and  discussed .By  the    M 
year  1914 , A. D. Crooks , a  grand-son  of  games  Crooks  brought  the  long  law-- 
suit  to  a  successful  conclusion  by  gaining  the  following  Judgement-- 

"The  United  States  Tribunal, decides  that  the  agreement  given  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  pay  to  His  Brittanic  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment the  sum  of  §5,000  claimed  by  the  legal  representative!  of  the 
owners  of  the  Lord  Nelson, shall  be  put  on  record;and  further  awards 
that  the  said  sum  shall  be  paid  according  with  interest  at  4$  from  Feb- 
ruary 13th., 1819, to  April  26th., 1812. 

The  President  of  the  Tribunal. 


Henri  Fromageot. 


Washington,  May  1st., 1914. 


nment 
N.B.  The  American  GovernEBii  had  to  pay  the  heirs  of  the  late 
James  Crook, (Hon. )the  sum  of  $23, 644. 23^, the  amount  coming  to  the  es- 
tate being  $5000, the  estimated  cost  of  the  ship, plus  simple  interest 
at  k%. 
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WAR  0?  1812-14. 


When  this  War  broke  out  in  1812 ,  there  were  very  few  ships  of  War 
on  Lake  Ontario, and  what  few  that  the  British  had  were  very  small 
and  ill  manned. The  Americans  started  in  to  build  ships  and  by  the  time 
of  winter  freeze-up  had  completed  three  frigates  and  had  another  on 
the  stocks. To  combat  against  this  threat, the  British  had  also  completed 
one  or  two  at  the  Kingston  dockyard, and  had  laid  the  keel  for  the  GEN- 
ERAL WOLFE, the  largest  one  yet  at  Kingston, and  the  SIR  ISAAC  BROCK  at 
York.  The  former  was  to  carry  24  guns , while  the  latter  was  to  have   30 
guns. 

Blockhouses  were  also  built  along  the  line  of  communication  from 
Montreal  to  Kingston, as  all  supplies  had  to  be  transported  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  for  use  in  the  Upper  Lakes. 

One  of  these  Blockhouses  was  erected  at  grescott  and  was  called 
Fort  Wellington. 


FORT  WELLINGTON. 

This  Fort  is  situated  overlooking  the  St  Lawrence  River, and  an 
Historic  plaque  was  placed  at  first  on  the  gates  entering  the  Fort 
but  was  later  transferred  to  the  side  of  the  door  entrance  to  the 
Fort, the  inscription  on  this  J-'alque  is  as  follows,- 
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FORT  WELLINGTON  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  PARK 

PRESCOTT,  ONTARIO 


A  WISE  NATION  PRESERVES  ITS  RECORDS 
-"GATHERS  UP  ITS  MUNIMENTS  —  DECOR- 
ATES THE  TOMBS  OF  ITS  ILLUSTRIOUS 
DEAD -"REPAIRS  ITS  GREAT  PUBLIC 
STRUCTURES  AND  FOSTERS  NATIONAL 
PRIDE  AND  LOVE  OF  COUNTRY  BY 
PERPETUAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  SACRI- 
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FORT    WELLINGTON    NATIONAL    HISTORIC    PARK 


Fort  Wellington,  which  overlooks  the  majestic  St.  Lawrence  River, 
was  the  military  stronghold  of  the  Prescott  region  for  half  a  century. 
In  addition  to  housing  a  garrison  during  extended  periods,  the  fort  was 
called  upon  for  national  service  on  several  occasions  from  the  date  of  its  first 
construction  in  1812  until  its  final  abandonment  in  1886. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812-14  the  British  authorities  decided 
to  fortify  Prescott  as  one  of  the  most  vulnerable  points  of  attack,  and  as  the 
main  base  for  the  defence  of  communications,  between  Kingston  and  Montreal. 
Fort  Wellington  was  built  and  named  after  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose 
victory  at   Salamanca  had  just  then  been  announced. 

The  first  site  selected  was  Windmill  Point,  then  called  New  Jerusalem. 
There  General  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  had  his  headquarters  when,  in  1760,  he 
destroyed  Fort  de  Levis  and  he,  no  doubt,  had  recommended  it  as  a  suitable 
site  for  a  fortification.  However,  when  war  was  actually  declared  by  the 
United  States  in  1812,  the  present  location  for  the  fort  was  chosen  and  its 
erection  begun. 

The  main  building  took  the  form  of  a  square  blockhouse,  built  of  wood 
and  earth,  with  accommodation  for  officers  and  men.  At  the  back  of  the 
blockhouse  were  later  constructed  artillery  barracks,  officers'  quarters,  engi- 
neers' storerooms,  stables,  a  forge,  a  large  woodyard,  and  a  lime  kiln.  The 
blockhouse  was  built  to  accommodate  153  men,  and  the  barracks  north  of  the 
fort  provided  quarters  for  an  additional  110  men.  The  buildings  were  con- 
structed under  the  direction  of  Lt.-Col.  Thomas  Pearson  and  Lt.-Col.  George 
R.  J.  Macdonell,  with  members  of  the  militia  of  Grenville  County  aiding 
in  the  work. 

The  ground  reserved  for  the  fort  extended  to  82^  acres,  most  of  which 
was  cleared.  The  armament  consisted  of  four  24-pound  guns,  two  18- 
pounders  and  three  12-pounders.  At  the  water's  edge,  where  now  stands 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  station,  was  a  battery  for  the  defence  of  the 
river. 

During  the  War  of  1812-14  two  attacks  were  made  by  the  garrison 
against  Ogdensburg  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  the  first  of 
these  was  unsuccessful,  but  the  famous  second  attack,  under  Lt.-Col. 
Macdonell,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  town  and  the  command  of  the  river. 

Fort  Wellington  also  came  into  action  during  General  Wilkinson's  pro- 
jected attack  upon  Montreal  in  1813.  The  guns  of  the  fort  fired  on  the 
passing  fleet  without  apparently  doing  much  damage,  though  perhaps  adding 
to  the  discouragement  which  led  finally  to  the  American  General's  retire- 
ment from  the  field. 

After  peace  was  declared  in  1815,  it  was  considered  that  the  fort  was 
no  longer  required,  and  in  1823  much  of  the  reservation  was  put  up  for  sale 
to  accommodate  the  needs  of  the  growing  town  of  Prescott.  The  grounds 
were  divided  into  lots  and  the  barracks  and  buildings  at  the  north  fell  into 
private  hands.    The  present  area  covers  only  8i  acres. 

In  the  Rebellion  of  1838  Fort  Wellington  again  became  the  scene  of 
activity  and  here  Lt.-Col.  Plomer  Young  assembled  his  forces  to  repel  the 
invasion  at  Windmill  Point.  He  found  the  buildings  so  dilapidated,  how- 
ever, as  to  be  almost  useless.    After  the  Battle  of  the  Windmill,  military 
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engineers  came  from  Kingston  and  rebuilt  the  blockhouse  in  the  substantial 
form  in  which  it  is  seen  to-day.  A  garrison  of  the  Royal  Artillery  remained 
at  the  fort  for  some  years  after  this  period. 

By  1866  Fort  Wellington  had  been  abandoned,  but  with  news  of  Fenian 
raids  from  the  United  States  side,  a  local  battery  of  garrison  artillery 
occupied  it  for  a  time. 

During  the  Red  River  Rebellion  of  1870  the  fort  was  garrisoned  by  a 
company  of  the  56th  Battalion  under  Captain  Hunter.  It  was  also  occupied 
by  a  garrison  in  1886,  during  the  North  West  Rebellion,  after  which  it  was 
finally  relinquished  as  a  military  stronghold. 

The  visitor  to-day  who  reaches  Prescott  by  railway  or  motor  highway 
will  see  the  fort  immediately  east  of  the  town,  rising  above  the  ramparts  and 
surrounded  by  a  tall  palisade. 

In  the  centre  of  the  enclosure  stands  the  blockhouse,  a  massive  stone 
building  of  three  storeys,  fifty  feet  square  with  walls  four  feet  thick,  pierced 
with  loop-holes.  The  upper  portion,  faced  with  wood,  projects  beyond  the 
stonework  and  contains  a  gallery  equipped  with  trap  doors  through  which 
the  defenders  could  drop  missiles  and  fire  at  any  enemy  who  might  scale 
the  ramparts  and  reach  the  walls  of  the  fort. 

On  the  south  side  is  the  entrance  to  the  blockhouse  through  a  narrow- 
opening,  guarded  by  a  heavy  door.  On  the  ground  floor  are  four  rooms,  the 
magazine  room  on  the  left,  originally  used  for  the  storage  of  non-explosive 
material,  and  a  similar  room  on  the  right,  which  is  now  used  to  house  part 
of  the  museum  exhibits.  Along  the  passage  are  two  adjoining  rooms,  which, 
guarded  by  strong  copper-lined  doors  and  furnished  with  ventilators,  formed 
the  powder  magazine  of  the  fort.  Beneath  the  floor  of  the  passageway 
is  a  well  45  feet  deep,  designed  to  supply  the  fort  with  water  in  case  of  siege. 

Passing  from  the  interior  of  the  blockhouse  to  the  parade  ground,  the 
visitor's  attention  is  attracted  by  a  subterranean  passage  about  three  feet  in 
width  and  lined  with  heavy  stone,  which  leads  to  the  caponniere.  This 
building,  oblong  in  shape,  with  curved  end  towards  the  south,  was  erected 
in  1838  and  was  intended  as  an  additional  defence  to  guard  the  ramparts 
in  case  of  attack. 

On  the  east  of  the  enclosure  stands  the  original  officers'  quarters,  built 
in  1812.  This  building  has  been  renovated  and  is  used  as  the  custodian's 
residence. 

The  small  log  building  north  of  the  blockhouse  was  erected  as  a  resi- 
dence by  Edward  Jessup.  It  was  later  used  as  a  guardhouse  by  the  various 
garrisons  stationed  at  Fort  Wellington.  Edward  Jessup  was  born  in  Stam- 
ford, Connecticut,  in  1735.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  he 
took  up  arms  for  the  King  and  joined  the  Army,  under  General  Burgoyne. 
After  the  war  Jessup  settled  in  the  township  of  Augusta,  founding  the  town 
of  Prescott,  where  he  died  in  1816. 

In  1923,  Fort  Wellington  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  National 
Parks  Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  is  now  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Resources  and  Development. 

The  museum,  situated  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  blockhouse,  contains 
many  articles  of  historical  interest.  The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  a 
number  of  the  exhibits  on  display : — 

Along  the  south  wall  is  an  important  collection  of  British  Arms,  which 
includes  examples  of  all  the  principal  rifles  from  the  Brown  Bess  flintlock, 
used  in  the  War  of  1812,  to  the  Ross  rifle,  used  in  World  War  I ;  also  various 
sizes  of  cannon  balls,  including  grape-shot  and  canister. 


At  the  north  end  is  a  heavy  wooden  mangle  equipped  with  maple  rollers 
and  weighted  with  a  ton  of  stone.  It  was  used  in  the  household  of  Alpheus 
Jones  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  and  is  believed  to  be  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  Canada.  Also  on  display  is  the  original  warrant  issued  to 
Alpheus  Jones  in  1816,  appointing  him  Postmaster  at  Fort  Wellington. 
He  was  born  in  1794,  a  sun  of  Ephraim  Jones,  a  native  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  who  came  to  Canada  after  the  American  Revolution  and  represented 
Grenville  in  the  first  Legislative  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada  (1792-6). 
Alpheus  Jones  was  Collector  of  Customs  and  Postmaster  at  Prescott  where 
he  died  in  1863. 

On  the  east  wall  are  a  number  of  ramrods  that  were  used  with  muzzle 
loading  cannon,  also  a  sweep  used  fur  propelling  a  small  river  craft. 

Along  the  west  wall  are  a  handmade  bicycle,  a  cradle  about  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  old,  a  spinning  wheel,  and  a  collection  of  old  documents  and 
pictures  of  historical  interest. 

At  the  northwest  corner  of  the  room  is  a  piano,  brought  from  England 
in  1821  by  the  Reverend  Robert  Blakey,  who  came  to  Canada  to  take  charge 
of  the  Anglican  Mission  of  Prescott  and  Augusta. 

Case  No.  1 — Contains,  among  other  exhibits,  a  trumpet  used  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Windmill;  pistols,  including  a  flintlock  used  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Windmill ;  friction  tubes  for  firing  muzzle  loading  cannon  ;  rope  wads  for 
charging  cannon ;  and   shot  and  powder   flasks. 

Case  No.  2 — Contains  a  collection  of  swords,  including  one  that  was 
used  at  the  Battle  of  the  Windmill.  This  engagement  took  place  in  November, 
1838,  when  a  company  of  filibusters  under  the  command  of  a  Polish  officer 
named  Von  Schultz  crossed  from  Ogdensburg  and  was  met  by  the  Canadian 
Militia.  Von  Schultz  and  his  men  were  forced  to  surrender  unconditionally. 
The  windmill  from  which  the  battle  takes  its  name  is  situated  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  east  of  Prescott.    It  was  converted  into  a  lighthouse  in  1873. 

Case  No.  3 — Contains  Indian  squaw's  beaded  dress,  Indian  skinning 
knives  and  gouges ;  also  early  Indian  pottery. 

Case  No.  4 — Contains  articles  associated  with  the  pioneer  days  of 
Prescott  and  vicinity.  These  include  a  goffering  iron,  skates,  handmade  comb, 
candle  wick,  handmade  nails  and  chisel,  and  a  mill  pick  used  for  cutting 
grooves  in  mill  stones. 

Displayed  on  the  tables  along  the  east  wall  are  articles  which  were  in 
use  about  the  time  Fort  Wellington  was  built.  These  include  candle  moulds, 
a  bed-warmer,  griddles,  a  handmade  axe,  foot-warmer,  hide  covered  saddle 
trunk,  clock  reels  for  measuring  wool,  leather  water  bucket,  old  lanterns, 
and  a  compass  belonging  to  the  schooner  Polly  M .  Rogers. 

The  wall  case  contains  uniforms  of  the  period  from  1837  to  1885. 
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"FORT  WELLINGTON" 


"Constructed  in  1812-13, under  the  direction  of  Lt-Col's. Tho- 
mas Pearson, and  George  R. J.Macdonell,as  the  main  post  of  the  Defence 
of  the  communications  between  Kingston  and  Montreal, and  named  Fort 
Wellington  in  honor  of  the  victory  gained  at  Salamanca, July  22nd., 1812. 

Here  Lt-Col.G.R. J.Maddonnell  assembled  the  forces  that  took  Ogdens- 
burgh  on  February  22nd. ,1813 .Here  also  Lt-Col.Philomer  Young  assembled 
the  troops  engaged  in  repelling  the  invasion  at  the  7/lndmlll,10th-13th. 
November, 1833." 
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Another  Blockhouse  built  along  this  line  of  communication  was  one 
on  Chimney  Island, an  Island  in  the  St  Lawrence  opposite  Mallorytown 
Landing. 

The  Cairn  marking  this  Blockhouse  and  known  as  "Chimney  Island 
Cairn"  was  erected  by  the  Historic  Sites  and  Monuments  Board  of  Canada 
and  was  unveiled  at  the  Landing  on  September  11th. ,1937; the  ceremony 
being  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brockville  Historic  Society--3rig.- 
Gen.E. A. Cruikshank, Chairman  of  the  Monument  Board, was  the  Chief  Speaker, 

Inscription  is  as  follows,- 


^ 
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Another  Blockhouse  erected  was  at  Gananoque,as  this  town  was  also 
considered  an  important  point  on  the  line  of  communication  along  the 
River. The  site  of  this  Blockhouse  was  erected  on  an  eminence  overlook- 
ing the  Gananoque  River, the  bridge  over  that  stream, and  the  early  mills 
that  were  established  at  that  point.  Its  site  is  also  marked  with  a 
suitable  tablet  of  the  Historic  Sites  and  Monuments  Board  of  Canada. 
Gananoque  was  indeed  a  garrison  hamlet. In  addition  to  the  Block- 
house  itself (including  a  breastwork  of  oak  and  timber)  with  accomodat- 
ions for  six  officers  and  200  men, that  fortification  was  enclosed   in 
a  line  of  pickets , which  also  furnished  protection  for  a  cook-house  cap- 
able of  feeding  180  men, and  had  all  sanitary  conveniences, On  the  out 
skirts  was  a  wood  yard  containing  500  cords  of  wood, and  elsewhere  there 
were  barrack  stores, a  provision  store, a  forage  barn, a  commissary  office, 
dragoon's  stables, and  on  the  shore  of  the  river  a  temporary  barracks 
for  marines  and  sailors  whose  services  were  utilized  in  moving  stores 
up  and  down  the  river  on  in  convoying  parties  of  boats. 

This  Blockhouse  was  erected  by  the  MacDonald  Brothers , who  played 
such  an  important  part  in  the  early  developement  of  the  community , and 
who  were  also  builders  of  the  blockhouse  on  Bridge( Chimney )lsland, and 
it  undoubtedly  deterred  the  enemy  from  launching  additional  raids  upon 
the  village  since  it  mounted  two  12  pdr, cannonades ,2  --4  pdr's;and  one 
3  pdr. 
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plaque  at  Kingston tQnt* 

The  above  plaque  ,plac3s  in  the  Maodonald  Far*c  by  the 
Kingston  Historical  Society  bears  the  follow  ins  inscription. 


1812. 


On  November  10th, a  Haval  engagement  was  fought 
at  the  entrance  to  Kingston  Harbour  between 

H. M.S. ROYAL  GEORGE  and  U.S. 3. ONEIDA  supported 
by  American  schooners. 
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The  t  orgotten  Battle  of  French  Creek  was  only  one  item  in  that 
valient  and  unspectacular  defensive  measure. The  immediate  effect  of 
this  fight  amid  the  snow  squalls  was  negligible. Ha j-C-en. Brown  reported 
ten  reluctant  Americans—for  their  hearts  were  not  hardened  against  us- 
killed  and  wounded  by  our  grape-snot, cannister ,&  cannon  balls  in  this 
attack  on  their  encampment. The  one  little  river  schooner  run  on  the 
rocks  could  not  ma/.e  much  transport  difference  among  the  hundreds  of 
boats  in  which  they  were  trying  to  descend  the  St  Lawrence.  The  result 
of  the" engagement" — for  so  it  ig  enrolled  in  the  Royal  IJavy  records-- 
was  to  bring  down  commodore  Chauncy ' s  big  boys--his  ship  frigates   the 

and  the  MADISON  and  his  large  brigs — out  of  the  deep  water  of  Lake 
Ontario, and  tie  them  up  in  the  islands  and  currents  of  the  St  Lawrence , 
where  t-ey  were  to  big  to  fight  or  to  convoy  or  convey  the  troops .Yeo 
had  his  two  large  ship-rigge3  vessels, the  ROYAL  GEORGE  and  the  WOLFE, 
which  he  had  kept  at  Kingston, now  free  to  menace  Sacketts  Harbour  or 
keep  the  invaders  away  from  his  base  in  Navy  Bay, where  he  was  beginning 
tne  super -dreadnought  of  ail  time  on  the  Lakes, the  three-decker  ST  L 

of  112  guns. When  he  got  her  afloat  she  ended  the  war  on  Lake  Ont- 
ario without  firing  a  shot. 

These  defensive  tactics  plus  Canadian  patriotism  crested  and  sh- 
attered the  ill-planned, ill-starred  invasion, at  Chiys^lers  Farm  and 
Chateauguay.So  Canada  stayed  free  to  defend  freedom  against  tyranny  sh- 
oulder to  shoulder  with  t^ose  other  sons  of  freedom 
good  neighbours  for  135  years  after  our  forgiven  and 
meeting  where  Clayton. N.Y.  was  to  be. 
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Campaign.  ..of  18 13. 

The  first   engagement  In  the  Campaign  of  1813  was  a  Raid  on  the 
Town  of  Brockville  on  February  6th  by  American  troops  from  Ogdensburg. 

This  part  of  the  New  york  frontier  was  defended  by  Brown's  little 
Brigade  of  600  men.(**)  who  was  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ben  For- 
sythe,and  he  after  being  appointed  Major  raided  the  Town  and  took  home 
50  prisoners. 

Incensed  at  this  Raid, the  British  collected  a  force  of  800  men, 
and  under  the  command  of  Lt-Ool. George  R. J.Macdonnell  crossed  the  river 
on  the  ice  and  attacked  Ogdensburg. For sy the  retreated  and  the  town 
was  speedily  captured  on  February  22nd, 1813.  After  looting  the  town, 
aaa  the  public  stores  were  destroyed, and  the  Canadians  retired  back 
across  to  Fort  Wellington. 

Casualties  were  three  of  the  Americans  were  killed, and  a  number 
wounded jwhile  the  British  lost  20  killed, and  a  great  number  wounded. 
British  troops  taking  part  in  this  engagement  were,- 

Cornwall  Militia, Glengarry  Militia, and  the  Glengarry 
Fencibles. 

**  (Brown's  men  received  the  magnificient  sum  of  §6.66   a  month, and 
were  expected  to  clothe  themselves). 
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Capture  of  York. 

After  Navigation  opened  the  Americans  at  Sackett's  Harbour  dec- 
ided to  attack  the  Town  of  York, and  on  April  25th. ,1813, Commodore 
Isaac  Chauncey  with  16  sail  stood  out  for  Canadian  shores  to  destroy 
the  ships  being  built  by  the  British  there. This  place  was  chosen  In- 
stead of  Kingston  as  the  SIR  ISAAC  BROCK  was  still  on  the  ways  being 
ready  for  caulking, and  two  lesser  companion  ships  the  DUKE  OF  GLOUC- 
ESTER and  the  PRINCE  REGENT  laying  near  by. This  place  was  easier  to 
take  as  Kingston  had  strong  looking  fortifications  at  that  time. 

General  Roger  Haele  Sheaf fe, Commander  at  York, knew  that  an  at- 
tack was  eminent, and  although  he  knew  York  was  defenceless , he  did  not 
make  any  attempt  to  better  his  position.The  only  fortifications  he  had 
were  as  follows , -West  of  the  Town, opposite  Gibraltar  Point, and  in  the 
angle  formed  by  Garrison  Creek  and  the  Bay, lay  the  Fort; a  rough  earth- 
work enclosing  staunchily  built  log  blockhouses ; the  Government  House; 
Barracks; and  some  smaller  buildings. In  1811, a  temporary  stone  magazine, 
storing  500  kegs  of  powder  and  tons  of  shot  was  built  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  earthwork  facing  the  lake. Several  hundred  yards  to  the  West 
stood  the  Western  Battery , nearby  the  present  site  of  the  Prince's  Gates; 
this  being  the  most  westerly  defence  of  York. Still  farther  West  lay  a 
few  mounds  marking  the  site  of  the  old  French  fort  FORT  ROUILLE , descr- 
ibed by  American  invaders  as  old  FORT  TARRENTO.  Between  the  western  bat- 
tery and  the  main  fort  stood  the  centre  or  half  moon  battery.  North  and 
West  of  the  fort  and  the  two  batteries  were  wooded  areas  interspersed 
with  clearings ;while  at  the  fort  was  a  large  common. To  the  East  lay  the 
Garrison  Creek  ravine  with  a  bridge  spanning  the  stream  and  connecting 
with  the  road  leading  to  the  town. 

For  the  Defence  of  Yprk, Sheaf fe  had  two  complete  12  pdr's.also  two 
18  pdr's.,and  a  12  pdr. minus  trunnions , relics  of  the  war  with  France, 
and  with  these  five  pieces  his  troops  fought  the  battle.  Had  Sheaf fe 
been  on  the  job, he  would  have  had  a  much  formidable  battery  for  down  at 
the  shipyard, where  the  SIR  ISAAC  BROCK  was  being  built, lay  the  long 
'12's  and  carronades  of  the  PRINCE  REGENT  frozen  in  the  ice  and  mire. They 
had  been  removed  from  the  ship  to  be  placed  in  the  Brock  when  completed; 
the  PRINCE  REGENT  being  fitted  with  a  smaller  armament  taken  from  the 
DUKE  OF  GLOUCESTER. 
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Government  House. 

This  old  house  still  standing  on  the  site  of  old  Fort 
York  was  once  the  residence  of  Governor  Simcoe. 
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With  the  enemy  in  sight, a  frantic  effort  was  made  to  dig  the  long 
12 fs  from  the  ice, but  it  was  then  too  late. 

As  regards  men, Sheaf fe  had  a  very  meagre  supply. On  the  Saturday, 
(24th.j|pril)previous  to  the  attack, 180  men  of  the  8th. King's  Regiment 
under  Captain  Neil  McNeill  had  arrived  from  Kingston  bound  for  Fort 
George; so  that  with  this  addition, the  muster  roll  for  the  Defence  of 
York  was  as  follows, - 

8th  .Regiment 180  men, 

Royal  Newfoundlanders 100  " 

Glengarry  Fencibles 60  " 

Royal  Artillery 13  " 

Artificers  &  Dockmen 50  " 

3rd  .York  Militia 250  " 

Indians 40  " 

Total     593""Men, 
At  5^00  P.M., Monday  April  26th., a  signalman  posted  on  the  high 
bluffs  at  Scarboro  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  Chauncey's  fleet.A  me- 
ssenger mounted  in  haste  and  rode  towards  the  town. The  signal  arm  on 
a  long  pole  wigwagged  up  and  down, telegraphing  the  news  to  the  watch- 
wrs  closer  in  that  the  enemy  had  been  sigh ted. Signal  guns  boomed  their 
warning  message, and  the  bell  in  St  James  Church  was  rung. The  Militia 
dropped  their  daily  tasks  and  assembled  at  the  market  place  on  King 
St. Chauncey's  Fleet  was  too  far  out  on  the  lake  to  attempt  a  landing 
that  evening  and  the  garrison  confidently  awaited  his  coming  in  the 
morning. Sheaf fe  was  in  ignorance  of  the  Americans  point  of  attack, but 
he  posted  Captain  Eustace's  Company  of  the  King's  Regiment  to  the  east 
of  the  town  lest  a  surprise  be  attempted  in  that  section  while  the 
main  forces  awaited  at  the  Fort  at  Garrison  Creek. 

Next  morning  when  the  mists  were  swept  away  by  the  brisk  breeze, 
Chauncey's  vessels  were  spread  two  miles  off  the  mainland,  bearing  down 
on  Gibraltar  Point  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes, and  long  streamers  of 
red , white , and  blue  fluttering  from  the  mast-heads  as  the  ships  ploug- 
hed steadily  ahead. The  Commodore's  Flagship  the  PRESIDENT  MADISON  car- 
rying 24-32  pdr's. dwarfed  most  of  the  others. This  flotilla, strictly 
speaking, was  not  a  battle  fleet, though  capable  of  firing  a  broadside 
of  1000  pounds. It  consisted  chiefly  of  schooners , which  before  the  War, 
had  been  in  the  carrying  trade  but  now  impressed  for  further  service. 

There  was  the  brig  ONE IDA, carrying  16  short  24  pdr's.  and  the 
schooners , -HAMILTON ,3 COURAGE ,T0MPINS , CONQUEST , GROWLER , JULIA , ASP , PEST , 
FAIR  AMERICAN, ONTARIO, &  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.; the  transports— RAVEN, LARK, 
&  FLY. Most  of  these  were  manned  by  crews  less  than  50, though  the  MAD- 
ISON carried  200, and  the  ONEIDA  100; thus  Chauncey's  sailors  equalled 
York's  defenders. 

Aboard  these  vessels  in  addition  to  the  700  sailors  and  marines 
were  1700  American  regulars , Riflemen, and  Militia  under  Ma j-Gren. Henry 
Dearborn, with  Brig-Gen. Zebulon  M  Pike , second-in-command. The  Force  con- 
sisted of  Forsythe's  Riflemen  to  lead  in  the  attack;Detachments  of  the 
6th . ; 15th . ; 16th . ;&  21st .U.S. Infantry ; 3rd .U . S .Artillery ,and  McClure • s 
Volunteers. This  was  the  real  striking  arm. 

General  Pike  had  begged  permission  from  General  Dearborn  to  lead 
the  attack, and  this  having  been  granted, his  speech  to  his  men  before 
he  sailed  from  Sackett's  Harbour  was, -"that  they  must  be  mindful  of  the 
honor  of  their  country, and  the  disgrace  which  had  recently  tarnished 
our  arms, but  he  hoped  the  blow  of  an  unresisting  enemy  would  never 
stain  the  weapons  of  his  soldiers" "the  unoffending  citizens  of  Canada 
are  many  of  them  our  own  country men, and  the  poor  Canadians  have  been 
forced  into  the  War. Their  property  must  be  held  sacred." 

As  Chauncey's  filet  bore  westward  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning, the  plan  of  attack  vas  disclosed. They  would  attempt  to  land  at 
the  clearing, where  once  stood  old  Fort  Rouille,and  thus  launch  their 
attack  from  the  west, first  on  the  fort  at  Garrison  Creek, and  later  on 
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the  town. Quietly  perceiving  their  purpose  Sheaf fe  disposed  his  small 
force  for  the  Defence. Major  James  Givens  and  the  40  Indians  were  dis- 
patched westward  along  the  lake  frontier  to  delay  the  landing  parties 

_,  at  the  point  of  disembarkation  till  the 
regulars  could  be  sent  to  their  aid .The 
Americans  on  the  vessels  saw  the  Indians 
and  a  few  officers  hurrying  through  the 
woods  on  the  banks, and  the  ships  Opened 
fire  on  them  as  well  as  on  the  fortificat- 
ion. The  company  of  Glengarry  Fencibles  was 
instructed  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  Indians. 
Captain  Eustace's  company  at  the  east  of 
the  town  was  ordered  in, and  the  Grenadiers 
of  the  King's (119  men) , under  Captain  McNeill 
and  the  Newfoundlanders  under  Col.Heathcote 
were  directed  to  move  westward  parallel  to  the  lake  shore, but  sufficien- 
tly far  from  it  to  screen  their  presence  from  the  keen  lookouts  on  the 
American  ships , several  of  which  were  bearing  close  into  the  shore. Shea- 
ffe's  plan  was  to  mask  his  regulars  until  the  enemy  was  landing, then  to 
pounce  on  them  like  a  hawk  and  give  them  the  bayonet. 

A  big  mistake, however , was  made, when  Ma  j  -Gen  .Shaw,  the  Ad  Jut  ant  ..Gen- 
eral of  Militia  led  a  portion  of  the  3rd.Yorks  on  a  road  at  the  back  of 
the  woods  to  guard  against  a  flank  a,ttack  on  the  North, he  alsp,lead  the 
Glengarry  Company  ffcom  the  direction  assigned  to  it  and  marched  it  al- 
ong with  the  Mllitia;as  a  result  the  Glengarrians  came  late  into  action, 
and  instead  of  being  near  the  Indians  at  the  commencement  they  found  th- 
emselves in  the  locality  of  what  is  now  Hyde  Park, and  too  far  away  to 
give  adequate  aid  to  their  hard  pressed  comrades. Thus  we  find  the   dis- 
position of  the  defending  forces  at  the  outset — The  Indians  scouting  al- 
ong the  waterfront ; the  King's  Grenadiers  and  the  Newfoundlanders  march- 
ing parallel  but  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy; and  farther  north  on  another 
parallel  road  the  Militia  and  the  Glengarrians. 

In  the  meantime  the  stiff  breeze  bellied  the  sails  of  the  fleet 
and  drove  it  past  the  point  where  Chauncey  and  Dearborn  had  selected  to 
land  their  men.  The  soldiers  manned  the  decks, and  along  side  the  vessels 
the  boats  and  batteaux  trailed  ready  for  the  landing  parties. The  anchors 
went  down  with  a  rattle  off  the  present  South  Parkdale.The  shipsboats 
were  pulled  close  in, and  into  them  like  monkeys  went  Forsythe's  Rifle- 
mento  lead  the  attack. With  a  cheer  the  boats  pulled  away  from  the  ships 
and  headed  for  the  narrow  beach  in  front  of  the  present  Sunny side  Sta- 
tion. The  high  banks  sipped  to  the  water-line  at  this  point  and  provided 
an  opportunity  for  the  invaders  to  rally  before  their  first  rush  at  the 
defenders , but  all  this  time  they  were  being  harassed  by  the  Indian 
Sharpshooters • 

Assured  of  the  pointof  landing  Captain  McNeill  brought  his  Grena- 
diers and  Newfoundlanders  down  to  the  bank  and  drew  them  up  in  a  line 
while  the  balls  from  the  guns  of  the  Madison  and  grape  and  canister  from 
the  smaller  guns  on  the  schooners  whined  and  screamed  a  tornado  of 
death  to  cover  the  landing  party. In  return  the  defenders  had  only  their 
muskets  but  their  fire  seemed  to  have  been  sufficiently  brisk  to  cause 
the  enemy's  boats  to  pause  for  a  mlnttte. Oars men  stopped  rowing  and  hes- 
itated but  the  momentary  lull  was  too  much  for  the  excited  American  Co- 
mmander ,  Pike,  standing  on  the  deck  of  the  Madison — "By " ,he  cried, — 

"1  can't  stay  here  any  longer .Borne, Jump  in. "he  shouted  to  his  Staff , and 
overboard  he  and  they  went  in  a  boat  Chauncey  had  reserved  for  them  , 
and  the  rowers  bent  their  backs  to  the  task.Y/ith  a  cry  Forsythe's  men 
in  the  landing  boats  surged  forward  again, and  as  their  keels  struck  the 
gravel  on  the  beach  they  were  overboard  taking  what  shelter  they  could 
to  return  the  fire  of  the  Indians  and  the  British. They  stretched  out  in 
a  chain, while  more  boats  with  regulars  were  coming  ashore, the  rowers 
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whippins  their  oars  through  the  water  like  racers. The  l$th. ,and  16th. 
U.S. Infantry, forming  the  first  brigade,  quietly  landed  bringing  with 
them  two  pieces  of  Artillery .Next  came  three  platoons  of  the  reserve 
of  the  first  brigade  under  Major  Swan, their  officers  shouting  orders 
"Overboard  men" and  "Form  up  behind  the  Colors". 

Major  Sustes,with  an  Artillery  Train, covered  by  his  own  men, was 
hurried  ashore, the  boxes  of  ammunition  kept  clear  of  the  water .Then 
came  four  platoonsof  McClure's  Volunteer  Corps, and  last  of  all  six 
platoons  of  the  21st. U.S. Regiment. 

As  the  invaders  hustled, the  guns  from  the  ships  kept  up  a  murder- 
ous fire  into  the  British  ranks. Ken  fell, and  Captain  Lor ing, aide  to 
^en. Sheaffe  had  his  horse  shot  from  under  him. 

Major  King  of  the  U,S. Infantry  lined  up  his  men  for  the  charge. The 
gallant  McNeilll  at  the  head  of  his  Grenadiers  shouted  "Bayonets  lads" , 
and  at  the  same  time  a  ball  struck  him  and  he  spun  round  dead. General 
Sheaffe  rallied  the  men  and  a  counter-attack  was  driven  home  righi  down 
to  the  waters  edge. Lieutenant  of  McClure's  Volunteers  received  a  bay- 
onet thrust  through  his  shoulder  as  he  stepped  from  a  boat  at  the  head 
of  his  men, others  toppled  in  the  water  with  blood  pouring  from  their 
bullet  torn  bodies. Thus  at  close  quarters  it  was  a  battle  of  bayonets, 
and  Pike  gave  the  order — "The  Riflemen  in  front  will  maintain  their  gr- 
ound at  all  hazards. No  man  except  the  light  troops  in  front  to  lead  the 
charge  with  bayonets" .The  weight  of  numbers  upon  the  beach  and  bank  be- 
gan to  tell, and  although  General  Sheaffe, his  Aide, Captain  Lor ing, and 
Colonel  Heathcote, repeatedly  beat  off  the  attacks  of  the  15th.&  16th. 
U.S. Infantry, they  were  slowly  forced  back. The  Americans  got  control  of 
the  beach, and  brought  their  field  pieces  and  howitzers  into  action  and 
Donald  McLean, Clerk  of  the  Assembly, was  killed  during  the  struggle, the 
brillant  scarlet  coats  and  white  cross-belts  of  the  Grenadiers  made  sh- 
ining targets  for  Forsythe's  Riflemen  who  harried  them  from  the  left 
and  right  flanks. 

Through  the  woods  between  the  landing  place  at  old  Fort  Rouille  the 
combattants  stubbornly  fought; the  Americans  experienced  difficulty   in 
dragging  along  their  guns .Sheaffe  placed  a  detachment  of  the  King's  with 
some  Militia  near  the  edge  of  the  wood  to  protect  his  left  flank, and  th- 
ese successfully  repulsed  a  column  of  the  enemy  which  were  advancing 
along  the  bank  at  the  lake  side. The  American  fleet  now  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  attackers  for  as  soon  as  the  last  man  had  been  put  ashore, Chaun- 
cey  ordered  "Weigh ^Anchor"  and  his  vessels  commenced  to  beat  eastward 
firing  at  the  retreating  Canadian  and  British  troops, and  into  the  Fort. 

The  fight  in  the  woods  waged  all  morning, and  it  was  almost  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  when  Pike's  men  appeared  in  the  clear  space  in  the  rear 
of  Fort  Rouille. 

Some  of  the  British  collected  behind  the  Western  Battery, west  of 
the  main  fortification. In  this  Battery  were  the  2-18  pdr's. minus  trun- 
nions which  had  been  placed  into  service. Some  of  the  Newfoundlanders 
had  clamped  the  old  pieces  to  pine  logs  and  pointed  them  at  the  hostile 
vessels. A  charge  was  rammed  home  in  one  of  them, and  an  officer  after 
pointing  the  gun  to  see  whether  the  ball  would  take  effect  climbed  on 
to  the  top  of  the  bastion  for  a  better  view. Behind  the  gun  stood  the  tr- 
avelling magazine, a  large  wooden  chest  filled  with  cartridges  for  the 
big  guns. The  Bombardiere  was  waiting  the  word  to  fire  and  he  held  his 
lighters  fuse  behind  him  as  required  by  the  drill  but  unfortunately  to 
near  the  magazine.  His  limstock  made  contact  waith  a  cartridge  in  it 
with  the  result  that  which  followed  was  terrific  and  tradgic .Every  man 
in  the  battery  was  blown  into  the  air. The  Officer, who  stood  on  the  top 
of  the  bastion, was  hurled  down  but  escaped  with  bruises. One  of  the  18 
pdr's  was  overturned  and  the  platform  torn  up;headless  and  legless  black- 
ened trunks  were  scattered  before  the  eyes  of  the  survivors: 18  men  be- 
ing killed  and  nearly  all  the  rest  Injured. 

A  valient  attempt  was  made  to  get  the  battery  into  action  to  meet 
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An  Artists  conception  of  the  Blowing  up  of  the  Fort. 


This  Act  was  considered  one  of  the  coups  of  the  ;/ar.The  Fort 
was  hard-pres3ed  by  the  invading  American  troops  on  April  27th. , 
1813, and  after  a  seven  hour  battle, the  powder  magazine , containing 
500  bbls.  of  gun  powder  was  blown  up. The  explosion  killed  52  of 
the  invaders , including  3-eneral  Pike  and  his  two  aides, and  wounded 
180  of  the  American  soldiers. 
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the  oncoming  foe, guns  were  righted, but  Sheaf fe  sent  an  order  to  return 
to  Government  square  in  the  Fort. The  two  guns  were  spiked  and  the  re- 
maining defenders  fell  hack  to  the  main  fortification  with  the  Ameri- 
cans advancing  in  column  behind  them.  The  guns  of  the  fleet  still  kept 
firing  as  they  moved  eastward  and  anchored  midway  between  Gibraltar 
Foint  and  the  Fort. Cannon  balls  soon  began  to  find  their  mark  on  the 
blockhouses  and  earthworks .As  soon  as  it  appeared  that  hand  to  hand 
fighting  would  take  place  at  the  fort, the  women  and  children  were  moved 
out. A  feeble  attempt  of  a  stand  was  amde  at  the  half -moon  battery, but 
was  short -lived; they  falling  back  to  the  Government  Square, where  the 
two  12  pdr's.were  located, and  it  was  here  that  the  final  stand  was  made 
by  the  defenders  of  York. 

Convinced  that  further  fighting  with  his  meagre  force  was  futile, 
General  heaffe  gave  the  hurried  order — "Destrot  the  Public  Stores, and 
blow  up  the  Magazine". An  Artillery  Sergeant  sped  to  the  task. The  Mag- 
azine a  stone  building, containing  500  kegs  of  powder  stood  on  the  lake 
front. A  time  fuse  was  laid  to  it. Meanwhile  with  victory  in  sight, the 
American  troops  marched  up  to  the  western  side  of  the  main  earthwork, 
and  General  Pike  ordered  General  Wolworth  of  the  16th. U.S. Infantry  to 
make  the  assault. Suddenly  the  guns  of  the  fort  opened  fire , halting  the 
foes. Pike  then  ordered  his  men  to  wait  until  the  field  pieces  could  be 
brought  up  by  Major  Eustes.The  delay  was  scarcely  necessary  as  the  def- 
ence' had  come  to  an  end. The  guns  were  spiked  and  off  marched  the  British 
over  the  Garrison  Creek  Bridge  and  along  the  road  to  town. 

Then  over  the  earthworks  came  the  Americans  with  a  rush  unaware 
that  the  right  flank  of  their  column  was  but  yards  away  from  the  quifc- 
kly  burning  fuse  leading  to  the  powder  magazine. Recklessely  they. pushed 
alonfe  while  the  British  regulars  followed  by  the  Militia  quickly  wound 
out  the  East  Gate. 

Pike, a  happy  man, with  York  In  his  grasp, sat  down  on  a  stump  while 
a  stout  British  sergeant, Joseph  Shepherd  by  name, was  brought  up  for  in- 
terrogation.But  the  General  never  finished  his  query  for  as  he  spoke  a 
tremenduous  rippi  .g  flash  rent  the  fort. The  earth  rocked  and  an  immense 
cloud  ballomaed  into  the  air. The  British, looking  back, beheld  a  gr ?at 
confused  mass  of  smoke, timber, men, earth, and  stone  ascend  to  a  great  he- 
ight.The  smoke  lifted  higher  but  in  a  moment  the  debris  rained  back  to 
earth, some  of  it  falling  on  the  last  of  the  Militia, who  were  retreating. 

Captain  Loring  was  wounded  and  his  second  horse  killed  as  he  sped 
away  from  the  Fort. 

When  the  cloud  of  smoke  and  duat  had  blown  away  the  American  sur- 
vivors anxiously  looked  around  for  their  General  and  found  him  on  the 
ground  waith  a  gash  in  his  chest  from  a  falling  piece  of  masonry , nearby , 
wounded  lay  the  British  sergeant. Mortally  wounded, Pike  turns  his  head  as 
he  hears  loud  cheering — "The  Union  Jack  is  coming  down  General" ,one  of 
his  officers  tells  him — "The  Stars  and  Stripes  are  going  up" .He  smiled 
but  couldn't  speak. The  soldiers  carried  him  to  the  waters  edge, where  he 
was  placed  in  a  boat  and  taken  aboard  the  schooner  PEST. An  hour  later 
he  died  on  the  PRESIDENT  MADISON. The  explosion  of  the  magazine  was   the 
gr??at  disaster  that  befell  the  Americans  that  day. It  killed  28  outright 
and  wounded  222  more. Among  the  wounded  was  Stephen  H.Moore, Captain   in 
the  Baltimore  Volunteers — "This  horrible  explosion  has  deprived  me  of 
my  left  leg, and  otherwise  grevlously  wounded  me"he  wrote, "as  I  was  taken 
from  the  field  and  carried  on  board  the  Commodore's  ship, where  my  leg 
was  amputated." . 

Following  the  explosion  the  Americana  feared  a  counter-attack, and 
Colonel  Piarce  of  the  U.S .Infantry , who  succeeded  Pike  in  command, ordered 
them  to  be  ready  for  an  assault, or  to  move  forward  to  the  attack. But 
Sheaffe  had  no  intention  of  counter  attacking. With  the  remnant  of  his 
force  clear  of  the  Fort, his  men  marched  along  the  Garrison  road  toward 
the  town .A  halt  was  called  at  Elmsley  House (Near  the  intersection  of  King 
and  ^-coe)  ,and  some  of  the  officers  were  for  making  another  stand, but 
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Sheaffe  would  not  hear  of  it. He  gave  the  orders  for  the  destruction  of 
the  SIR  ISAAC  BROCK, but  none  thought  the  DUKE  OF  GLOUCESTER  was  worth 
burning, so  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  to  be  filled  up  and  ta- 
ken away. The  brig  PRINCE  REGENT  had  sailed  for  Kingston  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  Chauncey's  squadron. 

At  three  o'clock, Sheaffe  and  180  regulars , were  off  at  double  quick 
toward  the  road  to  Kingston. They  destroyed  the  Don  Bridge  as  they  cro- 
ssed it  to  prevent  pursuit. SacK  in  the  town  the  3rd .York  Militia  remained 
to  face  the  yankee  music, their  two  officers — Colonel  William  Chewelll, 
and  Major  William  Allan  were  Instructed  to  make  the  best  terms  they  co- 
uld with  the  Americans. Having  secured  the  fort, Colonel  Pierce  ordered 
the  invaders  to  enter  the  town, and  from  3  to  4  p.m.  his  men  paraded  the 
streets, entering  the  houses  and  stores, and  generally  making  free  with 
private  property. 

Dr. John  Strachan, Archdeacon  of  York, when  he  heard  the  great  explos- 
ion of  the  magazine  hurried  home  and  found  Mrs. Strachan  terror  stricken. 

He  sent  her  to  a  friends  place  some  distance  from  the  town  and  then 
made  his  way  to  the  garrison. John  Beverly  Robinson  joined  him, and  they 
met  with  Colonel  Chewell  and  Major  Allan  to  assist  in  arranging  the  terms 
of  surrender.  This  was  a  difficult  task  for  when  Dearborn  heard  of  Pike'., 
being  wounded  he  ordered  a  boat  and  was  rapidly  rowed  ashore  where  he 
swore  "he  would  make  the  town  smoke  for  it" ;as  he  and  his  officers  th- 
ought that  the  destruction  of  the  magazine  had  been  a  deliberate  trap 
to  destroy  his  men. 

When  the  four Canadian  representatives  met  Colonel  Mitchell  and  Major 
King  of  the  American  army  a£  Mr.Crulkshanks  house  not  far  from  the  Fort, 
a  difficulty  arose  because  the  Americans  heard  that  the  SIR  ISAAC  BROCK 
and  the  naval  stores  had  been  set  afire  after  the  negotiations  commen- 
ced.This  was  considered  dishonorable. The  York  delegation  explained  that 
the  ships  had  been  fired  on  Sheaffe fs  orders  before  he  left  town  and 
they  argued  that  the  people  of  York  should  not  be  made  to  suffer  because 
of  this. Finally  terms  was  agreed  to. It  was  arranged  that  private  prop- 
erty should  be  respected  but  that  the  public  stores  would  be  handed  over 
to  the  victors. This  agreement  was  subject  to  the  ratification  of  General 
Dearborn. 

One  of  the  officers  left  with  two  copies  of  the  surrender  to  pre- 
sent to  General  Dearborn, and  while  he  was  gone  other  American  officers 
came  up  and  demanded  Major  Allan's  sword. Protest  that  the  Major  was  under 
a  flag  of  truce  was  una vailing. He  was  made  a  prisoner  and  deprived  of 
his  word. Accompanied  by  Dr. Strachan  he  was  taken  back  to  town  and  many 
indignities  were  heaped  upon  them  by  the  soldiers .By  this  time  all  the 
York  Militia  had  grounded  their  arms  and  were  marched  back  as  prisoners 
to  the  Fort  by  the  main  body  of  the  Americans .Major  Forsythe's  Riflemen 
were  left  in  the  town  to  worry  the  defenders  with  their  light  fingered 
plundering. All  that  night  Dr. Strachan  and  Mr  Robinson  awaited  the  return 
of  the  capitulation  papers  endorsed  by  Dearborn, but  they  waited  in  vain. 

Next  morning, April  28th. , Dr. Strachan  met  Major  King  at  the  Hon. Mr. 
Selby's  house  and  complained  of  the  indignity  to  Major  Allan. The  capit- 
ulation had  not  been  ratified  nor  a  copy  returned  as  promised, Dr .Strachan 
declared. The  whole  thing  looked  like  a  deception  to  him. Major  King  said 
he  was  sorry  at  the  turn  things  had  taken  and  promised  to  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  right  affairs, and  asked  Dr. Strachan  and  his  friends  to 
go  with  him  to  headquarters  at  the  fort  where  everything  would  be  ami- 
cably ad jus ted. Off  to  headquarters  they  went  where  they  met  Colonel 
Pierce, w- o  could  do  nothing, though  the  Militia  had  been  detained  in  the 
blockhouses  without  victuals  the  preceeding  night, and  the  wounded  men 
at  the  fort  were  without  nourishment  or  medicine. 

Later  that  morning  Dr. Strachan  met  a  second  deputation  from  General 
Dearborn  to  discuss  the  articles  of  capitulation  but  the  Americans  said 
that  they  cou^d  not  parole  the  Militia  officers  and  men. Then  Dr. Strachan 
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became  very  angry  and  demanded  that  an  officer  take  him  on  hoard  the 
PRESIDENT  MADISON, where  he  might  beard  the  G-eneral  himself  .They  got  no 
farther  than  the  shore, and  there  was  Dearborn  steppi:ig  from  his  boat, 
Dr.Strachan  handed  him  the  articles  of  capitulation  and  the  G-eneral 
read  them  without  deigning  an  answer. But  the  Dr. refused  to  be  snubbed, 
and  while  the  American  officers  crowded  around  him  he  demanded  of  Dear- 
born whether  he  would  parole  the  Officers  and  Men  of  the  Militia, and 
give  him  leave  to  move  the  sick  and  wounded  to  town. 

G-eneral  Dearborn  swung  on  the  clergyman  angrily — "You  gave  me  a 
false  return  of  the  off icers. Keep  out  of  my  »ay,and  don't  follow  me, I've 
important  business  to  attend  to", shouted  the  General. bailing  to  get  sat- 
isfaction from  Dearborn,Strachan  complained  to  Commodore  Chauncey  of  his 
treatment , nor  did  he  moderate  his  request." If  the  capitulation  is  not 
Immediately  signed, we  will  not  accept  it"  he  said" the  delay  was  an  entire 
deception  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  calculated  to  give  the  Riflemen 
time  to  plunder. After  the  town  had  been  robbed, they  would  then  perhaps 
sign  the  capitulation  and  tell  us  they  respected  private  properties". 

Finished  speaking  to  Chauncey  he  broke  away  but  his  words  were  re- 
ported to  Dearborn, and  the  effect  was  surprising. Soon  afterwards  Dea  r- 
born  returned  to  the  room  where  his  deputation  was  meeting  with  the  Can- 
adians and  agrred  to  settle  the  terms  of  capitulation  amicably. 

The  terms  of  capitulation, entered  into  by  the  27th. of  April, 1819, 
for  the  surrender  of  the  Town  of  York  of  Upper  Canada  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States  under  the  command  of  Major  ^eneral  Dearborn 
and  Commodore  Chauncey  were  as  follows,- 

l,That  the  troops , Regular  and  Militia, at  this  post;and  the  Naval 
Officers  and  Seamen  shall  be  surrendered  prisoners  of  war. The  Troops, 
Regular  and  Militia, to  ground  their  arms  immediately  on  parade, and  the 
Naval  Officers  and  Men  be  immediately  surrendered, 

2. That  all  public  stores, Naval  and  Military , shall  be  immediately 
given  upto  the  commanding  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States, 

3. That  all  private  property  shall  be  guaranteed  to  the  citizens 
of  the  Town  of  York. 

4.  That  the  papers  belonging  to  civil  authorities  shall  be  retained 
by  them. That  such  surgeons  that  may  be  procured  to  attend  the  wounded 
British  Regulars  and  Canadian  Militiamen  shall  not  be  considered  Pris- 
oners of  War, 

Then  followed.- a  list  of  the  officers  and  men  who  surrendered, - 
One  Colonel( Chewett ) ; One  Ma jor (AllAn) ; 13-Captains$.9-Lleutenants ; 
ll-Ensigns;One  Quartermaster ,&  One  Deputy  Adjutant  General; 19-Sergeants; 
4-Corporals;and  204  Rank  and  File  of  the  Militia. 

Of  the  Provincial  Navy  - 

Lieutenant  Francis  Gauvreau  and  Lieutenant  Green; 3 — Midshipmen; 
One  Boatswain; and  15  others  surrendered. 

Lieutenant  Dekeren  of  the  regulars ;0ne  Sergeant  Major  of  theArt- 
illery;One  Bombardier , and  Three  Gunners  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 


Lt-Col. Mitchell  of  the  3rd. U.S .Artillery ;Ma jor  S .L. Comer ,A.D.C. 
to  GeneralDearbornjMa jor  William  King  of  the  15th. U.S. Infantry; and  Lie. 
utenant  Jesse  D.Elliott  of  the  U.S. Navy  signed  for  the  victors. 

Colonel  Chewett: Ma jor  Allan  of  the  3rd .York; and  Lieutenant  Gau- 
vreau of  the  Provincial  Navy  signed  for  the  Canadians. 
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General  Dearborn  and  Commodore  Chauncey  approved  the  articles. 

The  Americans  then  released  on  parole  all  the  prisoners  whom  they 
had  held  in  the  Fort, and  Dr.Strachan  immediately  arranged  for  removing 
the  sick  and  wounded  to  the  town. He  was  aided  in  this  way  by  a  Dr. Aspen- 
wall, a  doctor  resident  of  York, but  the  task  was  not  finished  until  the 
night  of  the  29th. 

While  Dr.Strachan  and  the  Americans  were  arranging  the  terms, the 
invading  soldiers  were  looting. In  Sheaffe's  baggage , which  the  British 
Commander  had  left  behind  they  found  a  musical  snuff-box  which  immensely 
delighted  them. They  forced  Duncan  Cameron  of  the  Receiver-Generals  Off- 
ice tj  hand  over   2000  to  Lieutenant  Elliott  of  the  Navy. Other  coin  and 
valuable  papers  had  been  hurridly  hidden  at  the  farm  of  J.B.Robinson 
and  playaner  properties  on  the  Don  River, and  though  the  Americans  sear- 
ched for  the  valuables  they  did  not  find  them. Mrs .Grant  Powell's  house 
was  entered, so  were  the  homes  of  Major  Givens  and  Mr .Crookshanks .From 
one  of  these  places  a  couple  of  soldiers  removed  some  silverware. George 
Boulton,a  young  Canadian  Volunteer , told  Dr.Strachan  ,who  bore  down  on 
the  invaders  and  demanded  the  return  of  th&kr  spoils. The£  laughed  at  his 
fury, and  levelled  their  guns  at  his  breast. What  the  outcome  of  the  en- 
counter would  have  been  is  very  doubtful, but  an  American  Officer  appeared 
upon  the  scene  and  ordered  the  vandals  to  return  their  booty  to  its  ±»±- 
rlghtful  owners. To  add  to  the  disorderly  conditions  the  Americans  opened 
the  jail  and  set  a  few  loose  characters  at  large  and  these  were  blamed 
for  looting. 

The  soldiers  and  sailors  entered  the  Parliament  Buildings  at  the 
FoDt  of  Parliament  St.  described  by  Dr.Strachan  as  "two  regal  halls" 
though  in  reality  rather  poorly  constructed  buildings  of  brick  and  wood 
that  had  been  erected  by  Simcoe  in  the  '90's,when  he  had  brought  the 
Capital  of  Upper  Canada  to  York. In  ransacking  through  the  buildings  the 
sailors  discovered  an  article  which  capyured  their  interest. They  carried 
it  to  the  Commodore, who,  in  turn  handed  it  to  Dearborn:  and  he  writing 
to  his  superior  The  Secretary  of  War  at  Washington  announced— a  Scalp 
was  found  in  the  Executive  &  Legislative  Chamber , suspended  near  the  Sp- 
eaker's chair, in  company  with  the  Mace  and  other  emblems  of  royalty". 

(There  has  been  some  controversy  over  the  truth  of  this  statement 
and  the  said  "scalp"  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  Naval  Academy  at  Anna- 
polis ,Md.  , but  the  Curator  says  it  has  never  been  there. British  Historians 
maintained  that  it  was  the  Speakers  wigjbut  Robert  Gourlay,who  lived  in 
York  a  few  years  after  the  capture, got  another  version  from  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Assembly. The  "scalp" , according  to  Gourlay"was  sent  as   a 
curiosity  enclosed  in  a  letter  from  an  officer  of  the  Army  to  his  friend, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House. Upon  opening  the  letter , he, and  two  or  three  others 
who  happened  to  be  present, were  disgusted  at  the  sight, and  threw  the  le- 
tter into  an  under  drawer  of  the  table. "There  it  was  probably  found  by 
one  of  the  sailors, who  imposed  on  their  officers  the  fiction  of  it  being 
suspended  over  the  Mace, as  if  it  were  placed  there  by  Public  Authority.') 

While  the  private  soldiers  were  plundering, the  officers  had  the  pu- 
blic stores  moved  to  the  vessels .When  they  could  take  no  more, Dearborn 
ordered  that  the  remaining^  flour  and  pork  be  distributed  among  the 
townspeople. Shipwrights  from  the  flotilla  were  at  work  getting  the  DUKE 
OF  GLOUCESTER  in  shape  for  removal. Nearby  was  the  charred  hulk  of  the 
BROCK, which  the  Invaders  had  fondly  hoped  to  have  added  to  their  fleet. 

The  longer  the  Americans  reinained  the  more  difficult  it  became  for 
Dearborn  and  Chauncey  to  control  their  men. The  crowning  act  of  destr- 
uction came  on  the  morning  od  April  30th., when  the  Parliament  Buildings 
went  up  in  smoke. Responsibility  for  the  fire  was  never  fixed, American 
sailors  were  blamed, and  so  were  some  loose  characters  ,who  were  near  the 
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Old  Gannon  In  their  gun-ports 


Restored  Iron  sates* 
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scene  when  the  fire  was  first  discovered  but  nothing  could  be  proven. 
The  deed  aroused  Dr .5trachan,and  a  deputation  of  Magistrates  made  a 
protest  to  General  Dearborn. The  latter  expressed  his  regrets  and  gave 
the  magistrates  bacii  their  authority  and  even  offered  to  place  guards 
on  buildings  where  there  was  likely  hood  of  danger. 

But  this  did  not  stop  the  plundering, and  finally  on  May  1st, all 
the  troops  were  reimbarked  but  not  until  the  two  blockhouses  and  G-over- 
ment  stores  had  been  purposely  burned. On  May  2nd., only  ten  Americans 
remained  in  the  town. A  Naval  Lieutenant  came  ashore  with  a  guard  and 
pulled  them  outof  the  town  taverns  where  they  caroused. For  six  more 
days  the  flotilla  hovered  windbound  in  the  Lake  off  of  York, but  on  May 
8th., they  sailed  out  of  sight  to  come  back  in  a  brief  visit  later  on 
in  the  summer. The  MACE  of  Parliament  taken  by  the  Americans  at  the 
time  of  the  Burning  of  York  was  returend  by  an  American  Warship  in  1934-. 

NOTE. 

In  connection  with  this  battle, General  Sheaf fe  wrote  to  the 
Governor-SirG-eorge  prevost —  from  Kingston, where  he  retreated  too  after 
the  Battle, the  following, -"They  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  on  the  batteries, 
the  blockhouse, and  the  barracks, and  also  on  the  communications  between 
them. Some  of  their  guns  were  32  pdr's.To  return  their  fire, we  had  two 
complete  12  pdr's.,and  two  old  condemned  18  pdr's  without  trunnions." 
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After  the  Americans  pulled  out  there  was  not  much  left  of  the 
Fort  butthe  old  mud  emplacements. Two  new  Blockhouses  were  erected  in 
the  enclosure  however, as  well  as  Magazines  and  Barracks; the  Officers 
quarters  being  the  old  house  which  was  the  residence  of  Governor  Simcoe. 


The  above  view  shows  a  view  of  the  inside  of  the  Fort  grounds  as 
it  is  today  with  the  old  cannon  behind  the  mud  emplacements , and  the  two 
blockhouses  and  the  Guard  House  in  the  background. This  was  of  course 
was  after  the  Fort  had  been  reconstructed. 

Another  view  of  the  walls  of  old  Fort  York  shows  the  old  cannon 
in  their  gun-ports , the  old  mud  emplacements  being  replaced  by  stone 
walls. (This  is  depicted  on  the  opposite  page). 
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The  old  gates  were  restored  and  were  made  of  heavy  timbers , these 
latter  being  replaced  by  iron  ones .At  the  gate  at  the  west  entrance  to 
this  old  Fort  is  a  Government  Plaque  bearing  the  following  inscription,' 

FORT  YORK. 


*7 


(Lt.) 

"Established  by  Governor  Simcoe  at  the  mouth  of  Garrison  Greek 
in  1797  for  the  ueens  Rangers. Garr is soned  by  British  troops  during 
the  War  of  1812-14, and  at  different  times  until  1871." 

"Taken  by  American  troops  on  April  27th., 1813  during  the  attack 
of  York. Evacuated  1'iay  lst.,1813". 


The  above  is  a  general  view  of  the  interior  of  the  Fort  showing 
a  Blockhouse  at  the  left, the  old  Barracks  at  the  right  just  at  the  end 
of  the  wall, and  in  the  centre  background  the  Officers  quarters. 
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July  4th., 1934 — The  Mace  which  once  reposed  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Upper  Canada, but  has  remained  in  the  Americans  possession 
since  the  Capture  of  York  in  1813, was  returned  by  the  Hon.W.D.Robbins, 
Minister  of  the  United  States  Government  to  Canada, and  was  received  by 
Lieut -Gov. Dr. H.A.Bruce. 

Soldiers  of  the  QUEERS  RANGERS, the  same  Regiment  that  had  guarded 
the  Fort  under  Gol.Simcoe;and  a  detachment  of  American  Infantry  formed 
a  square  while  a  guard  of  honor  from  the  U.S.S.  WILMINGTON  escorted  the 
mace  to  the  Fort.  Memorial  Tablets  were  erected  as  follows, - 

Tablet  in  Memory  of  Gen.Zebulon  Pike, Commander  of  the  American 
Forces  when  the  irort  fell, was  presented  by  Mrs. B.A.Johnston, Past  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  Daughters  of  1812;and  was  unveiled  by  Mr. 
Rob bins. 

Tablet  commemorating  the  Canadian  defenders  was  presented  by  Mrs, 
W.G. Lumbers, Regent  of  the  Municipal  Chapter, I. O.D.E. , and  unveiled  by 
the  Lieut-Gov. 


The  Mace  was  brought  to  the  Fort  by  O.D. Skeleton, Under  Secretary 
of  state  for  External  Affairs  at  Ottawa; and  Rear  Admiral  William  D. 
Leahy, Chief  of  the  Navigation  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Admirality. 

The  American  detachment  came  to  Toronto  from  Fort  Niagara, and  was 
composed  of  three  officers  and  54  men  of  the  28th. U.S. Infantry, the  first 
regular  Army  unit  to  °:o  to  France  and  the  last  to  return,  a  band  of  35 
pieces  accompanied  them  and  all  were  under  the  command  of  Col. Charles 
H.Morrow, c.O.  at  Fort  Niagara. 

Three  Governors  were  represented, - 

Alfred  Hurrell,Glenridge  for  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 
Col.K.C .Townson, Rochester  for  the    "    of  New  York. 
Ma j-Gen. G.M.Mitchell  for  the  Governor  of  Michigan. 

The  Mace  is  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  o n  the  order  of 
the  Hon. C.H.Cahan, then  Secretary  of  State  for  Canada. 
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Inside  these  Barracks  the  rooms  are  fitted  up  as  Museums; the  two 
on  the  north  side  of  the  west  entrance  gate  have  six  figures  in  wax, and 
over  the  fireplace  is  a  Plaque  bearing  the  following  Inscription, - 

"These  figures  represent  12  of  the  12  Loyalist  Regiments  raised  In 
Great  Britain's  North  American  Colonies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Unity 
of  the  Empire  between  the  years  1774-  and  1782 .They  commemorate  the  daunt- 
less  adherents  to  this  cause, who  became  in  the  years  1783-84  the  effect- 
ive founders  of  the  Provinces  of  Hew  Brunswick  and  Ontario .The  figures 
and  the  tablet  is  set  in  place  by  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  Associat- 
ion of  Canada  in  the  year  1934V 

Figures  in  the  South  Room  represent.- 

New  Jersey  Volunteers. (N.J. ) 

Guides  and  Pioneers. 

Butlers  Rangers , (Lower  Hudson  Valley), 

DeLancy's  Brigade. 

Queens  Rangers. 

Maryland  Loyalists. 

Figures  in  the  North  Room  represent, - 

New  York  Rangers, (New  York  City). 

Kings  Royal  Regiment  of  New  York. (Mohawk  &  Hudson  Rivers). 

Penny slvania  Loyalists. (pennyslvanla). 

Royal  North  Carolina  Regiment (North  Carolina). 

British  Legion. (Virginia  &  Georgia). 

South  Carolina  Loyalists. (Sputh  Carolina). 

In  the  North  Room  are  also  two  wax  figures — Laura  Record  warning 
Lieutenant  Fitzgibbon.Over  the  fire-place  in  this  room  is  a  bronze  pl- 
aque with  the  inscription  practically  the  same  as  on  Laura  Secords  Stone 
in  Drummond  Hill  C erne tary, Niagara  Falls, (Lundy's  Lane  Cemetary) 

(See  later  photo.) 

In  the  cantonment , south  of  the  west  entrance  is  another  museum 
containing  old  spinning  wheels, old  muskets, etc. 

GOVERNMENT  PLAQUE. 

This  Tablet  is  placed  on  the  new  Government  Bui- 
lding,Exhibition  Park, Toronto, and  is  to  commemorate 
the  Capture  of  York  in  I8i3.lt  was  unveiled  in  Aug- 
ust, 1928, by  the  then  Premier  of  Ontario -Howard  Fer- 
gus son.  The  Americans  landed  on  the  spot  where  the 
Government  Building  now  stands ;and  Capt.Neil  McNeil 
commanding  the  defenders  fell  near  the  spot  where  the 
tablet  is  placed. The  Guard  of  Honor  on  the  occasion 
of  the  unveiling  was  chosen  from  the  Toronto  Regiment 
commanded  by  Major  R.R. Montgomery ,M.C. .This  Regiment 
is  allied  with  the  King  s  xwegiment ,two  companies  of 
•which  took  part  in  the  engagement  of  1813, which  the 
tablet  commemorates.  Inscription  is  as  follows, - 
The  Defence  of  York. 
Pro  Patria. 
"In  memory  of  Captain  Neal  McNeal, Volunteer 
Donald  McLean, and  the  soldiers  of  the  Royal  Artillery ,| 
8th. Regiment ;Royal  Newfoundland  Regiment,  Glengarry 
Light  Infantry ;York  and  Durham  Militia, and  Indians, 
killed  in  action  and  their  comrades  who  fought  here 
facing  heavy  odds  in  the  Defence  of  the  Capital  of 
Upper  Canada, 2 7th .April  1813" . 
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East  Magazine  and  Blockhouse  #1, 


The  two  Blockhouses  (#1  &  #2)  within  the  enclosure  of  old  FortYork 
were  erected  in  the  latter  part  of  1813, and  each  quarters  160  men.  The 
buildings  were  reconstructed  from  time  to  time  and  are  now  in  a  fair 
shape  of  preservation. 

The  building  known  as  the  East  Magazine  was  erected  between  1814 
and  I8l6;but  was  reconstructed  in  1823  to  be  used  as  a  store-room  instead 
of  a  Magazine. The  lower  floor  was  fitte  d  up  for  small  stores, while  the 
upper  floor  was  fitted  to  contain  1000  stand  of  arms.  Later  it  was  turned 
into  a  Guard  House. 


^ 


■fjgtoM- iHJ  ^~- 


West  Magazine. 


This  Magazine  is  near  the  west  entrance  to  Fort  York.  In  the 
keystone  over  the  window  on  the  south  side  is  "G.R.III  54  ", which 
goes  to  prove  that  this  magazine  was  erected  in  the  year  1814. 

(54  being  the  54th. year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  III) 


14. 


s. 


PIKE'S  MEMORIAL. 

This  Memorial  is  located  in  about  the  centre  of  old  Fort  £ork, 
and  bears  the  following  inscriptions ,- 

South  Side. 

"Old  Fort  York". 

"Established  1793.Re-built-  l8l3-l6.Restored  1934." 

"  This  Tablet  was  unveiled  by  His  Excellency , the  Earl  of  Bessborough, 
Governor-General  of  Canada, May  24th., 1934." 

"Commemorates  the  restoration  of  the  Fort  by  the  City  of  Toronto". 

East  Side. 

"To  the  Glory  of  God, and  in  memory  of  Brigadier  General 
Zebulon  Pike, and  off  the  Of fleers , Soldiers , and  Seamen  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States  of  America, who  were  killed  during  the  attack 
on  York,April  27th. ,1813." 

"This  Memorial  is  erected  by  the  National  Society  of  the  United 
States  daughters  of  1812, and  sanctioned  by  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  the 
City  of  Toronto, 1934." 


West  Side. 

"In  grateful  memory  of  Captain  Neal  McNeal,the  King's  Regiment; 
Volunteer  Donald  McLean, York  Militia;  and  the  non-commissioned  Officers 
and  Men  of  His  Majesty's  regular  Forces ,Fenclbles , and  York  Militia, who^ 
fell  while  defending  York  onAprll  27th. ,1813."  ^# 

"This  Tablet  was  erected  by  the  Chapters  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Empire, (Imperial  Order )Toronto." 

"1934". 


ft-*********-**********  -JHHHi-H-H-  -sHc-M-SH*  to*-*******-*-******-********** 


Brigadier  General  Pike. 

General  Zebulon  Pike  was  killed  in  the  hour  of  victory  at  the  age 
of  34-. ,and  his  body  and  those  of  the  Officers  who  were  killed  with  him 
in  the  engagement  were  carried  back  to  Sackett's  Harbour, N.Y.  by  Commo- 
dore Chauncey's  fleet.  .Tradition  has  it  that  the  body  of  G-eneral  Pike 
and  that  of  his  aide  and  close  friend, Captain  Thomas  Nicholson, were  tr- 
ansported in  a  hogshead  of  whiskey. This  was  never  proven  but  the  trad-  ^ 
it ion  of  the  crude  embalming  ahs  clung  to  the  story. He  was  buried  with  ™ 
full  military  honors  and  a  slab  of  stone  erected  over  the  grave  in  the 
military  reservation.  Sometime  during  the  1880 's, when  the  ^arracks  was 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Dodge, this  stone  was  moved, and  the  spot 
whwere  Pike  lay  was  no  longer  marked, although  the  monument  still  stood 
in  the  cemetary,to  show  that  the  body  was  there. Why  the  shift  was  made 
is  not  known. 

In  1908, the  United  States  Government  decided  to  remove  the  bodies 
in  the  old  military  cemetary  to  a  new  location  across  the  road. In  all, 
130  bodies  were  moved,  and  of  these  all  but  four  were  "unknown  soldiers". 

In  most  Instances  the  old  wooden  caskets  had  entirely  disintegrated. 

The  o  lder  remains  were  repacked  in  small  wooden  boxes,  8"  x  23" » labeled 
American  soldier, and  reburied.   It  was  known  at  that  time  Pike's  monu- 
ment had  been  shifted  but  a  space  20  feet  square, was  marked  as  a  logical 
spot  to  find  his  remains. Digging  there  revealed  no thing. Nearby , however, 
the  workmen  came  one  day  upon  a  heavy  leaden  casket  with  lid  partly  of 
glass. The  wooden  box, which  at  one  time, had  enclosed  the  casket  had   en-  A 
tirelly  dissappeared,and  in  attempting  to  move  the  casket  from  the  gr-" 
ound  the  lid  became  broken. It  is  believed  that  the  casket  had, when  buried 
been  full  of  alcohol. This  casket  with  its  crumpled  contents  was  re-buried 
in  the  cemetary, hut  where, no  one  remembers. Nor  do  any  records  show.  It 
was  not  especially  marked  at  the  time  because  of  the  uncertainty  that 
it  had  actually  contained  the  ypung  soldiers  body. 

There  is  a  new  Monument  ofl  squared  stone  surmounted  by  a  small 
mortar  to  show  that  somewhere, thereabouts,  is  burled  General  Zebulon  A» 
Pike, one  of  the  most  noted  American  soldiers  of  his  day, but  just  where, 
no  one  can  say. 

(Pike  was  rated  as  o.ie  of  the  most  intelligent  and  efficient  mil- 
itary leaders  of  the  American  Armies  of  the  War  of  1812,1813>) 

(pike's  Peak  was  called  after  him.) 


TORONTO. 
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War  of  1812  Monument. 

This  Eonument  is  situated  in  a  small  park  on  Portland  St., and 
bears  inscriptions  on  its  four  faces, they  being  given  below, 


r 


1 


War  Memorial  of  1812 , Tor onto. 


This  Monument  of  the  War  of  1812, is  situated  ina  City  Park 
at  the  foot  of  Portland  St. ,and  was  placed  there  owing  to  this 
Park  being  part  of  the  first  Garrison  Cemetary  at  York  , Upper  Can- 
ada. Here  in  this  cemetery  was  buried  Katherine,a  little  daughter 
of  Governor  3imcoe;a  three  year  old  son  of  Governor  Colborne; Lieu- 
tenant Zachariah  Mudge, suicide  Secretary  of  Sir  John  Colborne: and 
Benjamin  Hallowell. 

Benjamin  Hallowell, was  one  of  the  first  owners  on  a  Park  Lot, 
on  the  road  to  the  old  French  Fort  Rouille.He  was  the  father  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Hallowell, K. C. B. , an  Admiral  of  the  Royal  Navy, and  was  one 
of  Nelson's  Captains  who  commanded  the  SV/IFTSURE  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Nile .Admiral  Hallowell, presented  his  Orgeat  Chief  with  the  coffin 
made  from  the  mainmast  of  the  captured  French  flagship, in  which  he 
was  ultimately  buried  in  St  Paul1 s. Hallowell  Sr.was  a  near  relative 
of  Chief  Justice  Elmsley,and  died  at  his  house  in  his  75th.yearMarch 
28th. ,1799, and  was  buried  with  pomp  in  the  Garrison  Cemetery  five 
days  later. 


1812  Monument. 


BraS 


South  Side. 

"In  Memory  of  the  offi 

killed, died  of  wounds  and  dis 

or  companies  of  regiments  dur 

V7e  stern  Canadian  Frontier, wes 

"Royal  Artillery. 

19  th  ..Dragoons. 

1st. Regiment. 

6th.     " 

8th. 

Royal  Veteran  Regiment. 

Royal  Newfoundland  Regiment 

Provincial  Dragoons  Militia 

7alkerville  Rifle  Militia. 

Canadian  Fencible  Militia. 
West  Side. 


cers,  K  .C  .0  '  s.  and  men, who  were 
ease, in  the  following  regiments 
ing  the  war  of  1812-13  upon  the 
t  of  Kingston." 

Royal  Engineers. 

41st. Regt.      100th. Regt. 

49th. Regt.       102nd. Regt. 

82nd. Regt.      104th. Regt. 

89th. Regt.      Simcoe  Militia. 

Glengarry  Fencible  Militia. 

York  Rifle  Militia. 

lst.Norfclk  Militia, 

Coloured  Corps  and  Indians. 


'In  Memory  of  the  of ficers,N.C .0 's.and  men, who  died 
while  stationed  with  their  companies  of  regiments   or  regim- 
ents, or  batteries  of  Artillery  and  Cavalry, at  York, (Toronto) , 
during  the  period  that  British  troops  were  serving  in  Upper 
Canada-'  • 


13th. Hussars. 
Royal  Artillery. 

litary  Train. 
Royal  Engineers. 
1st .Regt . 
6th. Regt. 
8th. Regt. 
15th. Regt. 
16th. Regt. 
17th. Regt. 
Royal  Veteran  Regt. 
Royal  Naval  Artificers. 
Royal  Newfoundland  Regt 
North  Side. 


2 3rd. Regt. 
2 4th. Regt. 
29th. Regt. 
30th. Regt. 
32nd. Regt. 
34th. Regt. 
4 Oth. Regt. 
41 st. Regt. 
42nd. Regt. 
43rd. Regt. 


47th. Regt. 

68th. Regt. 

71 st. Regt. 

79th. Regt. 

81st. Regt. 

83rd. Regt. 

85th. Regt. 

89th. Regt. 

93rd. Regt. 

Royal  Rifle  Brigade. 
Royal  Canadian  Rifles. 
York  Rangers  Militia. 
Glengarry  Fencible  Militia. 


"Dead  in  the  Battle, Dead  on  the  Field, 
lore  than  his  life  can  a  soldier  yield, 
His  blood  has  burnished  his  sabre  bright, 
To  his  Memory, Honor  to  Him, Good  Night." 
"This  Monument  is  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  deeds  of 
the  of fi cers, N. C .0' s.and  men, who  gave  their  lives  in  the  De- 
fence of  Canada  in  the  war  of  18l2-15;and  is  erected  by  the 
British  Army, and  Navy  veterans  residing  in  Toronto, aided  by 
generous  subscriptions  from  the  British  Army  and  wavy, and 
the  citizens  of  Canada." 

"July  1st., 1902". 


River  Canard. 
Beaver  Dams. 
Black  Rock. 
Chateauguay. 


Battlefields. 

Cryslers  Farm 
Detroit. 
Fort  Niagara. 
Fort  Erie. 
York. 


Fort  George. 
Lundy's  Lane. 
Thames. 
Stoney  Creek. 


£ast  Side. 


'Defence  of  York, (now  Toronto)." 
"In  Memory  of  the  of f icers ,N.C .0' s.and  men  who  were 
killed  or  died  of  wounds  in  the  following  Regiments  or 


con: 
1813 


npanies  of  Regiments  in  the  Defence  of  York, April  27th. 
L3".  "Royal  Art illery ; Royal  Naval  Artificers ;8th. Regt. o 


Royal  Newfoundland  Regiment ; Glengarry  Fencible 
and  Incorporated  Militia". 


ilitia; 


f  Ft. 


When  the  Stars  and  Stripes  Were 
Hoisted  Over  Old  Fort  York 


S3 


DREAMS  of  glory  dazzled  the  brain 
of  old  Henry  Dearborn  as  the  U.S. 
Fleet  pitched  westward  up  Lake  , 
Ontario  from   Sackett's   Harbor  in   the  The  militia  of  York  hurried  to  their 
late   April   afternoon.    But   there   were  "^{^Sed^S'the^te?^ 
only  troubles  ahead,  and  all  of  Henry  th°  for£  The  cnurch  bell  tolled  an  alarm 
Dearborn's  own  making — the  destruction  for  the  most  startling  display  of  strength 
of  two  capitals,  his  own  disgrace,  and  the  the  village  had  ever  seen, 
untimely  death  of  one  of  the  continent's  i       The    wind    strengthened.     Chauncey 
greatest   soldier  -  explorers   in  the   first  miSSed  the  Island.  The  fleet  swept  west- 
booby  trap  U.S.  troops  ever  walked  into.  ward  past  the  settlement;  high  winds  and 
The  year  was  1813.  Dearborn,  sixtyish  heavy    seas    drove    him    nearly   to    the 
and   incompetent,    former    secretary   of  i  Humber. 

war  and  senior  major-general  of  the  U.S.  pike  reviewed  the  order  of  the  day 

Army,  had  never  led  a  unit  in  the  field  with    fat    Benjamin    Forsyth    of    North 

larger  than  a  regiment.  Now  he  was  the  '  Carolina.  Major  Forsyth  was  a  keen  and 

unhappy  commander  of  the  army  of  the  able  soldier.  His  rangers  had  been  picked 


northern  frontier. 

That  army  had  learned  hard  lessons 
in  the  year  of  disaster  that  followed  the 
declaration  of  war  on  Britain — the  loss 
of  Michilimackinac;  Van  Rensselaer's  re- 
pulse on  the  Niagara  Front;  and  senile 
William  Hull's  surrender  of  Detroit  with- 
out a  shot. 

Henry  Dearborn  dreamed  of  chang- 
ing all  that.  He  would  strike  a  blow  to 
fire  the  imagination  of  his  countrymen. 
Capture  York,  the  backwoods  capital  of 
Upper  Canada. 

The  community  consisted  of  less  than 
100  houses,  a  stockade  and  a  military 
force  of  700  at  most,  made  up  of  British 
regulars,  local  militia  and  a  scattering  of 
Indians. 

Victory  was  certain,  mused  Dearborn 
as  he  stood  on  the  tilting  deck  of  Com- 
modore Isaac  Chauncey's  flagship  Madi- 
son. There  were  13  other  armed  vessels 
in  the  fleet,  besides  supply  ships,  mount- 
ing a  total  of  112  guns.  Eight  hundred 
of  Chauncey's  seamen  manned  the  vessels 
which  carried  1,700  troops. 

And  they  were  the  best  troops.  The 
young  man  who  had  trained  them  and 
who  would  lead  them  had  seen  to  that. 

Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike  was  34,  a 
brigadier-general  of  only  six  weeks.  In 
uniform  since  he  joined  his  father's  unit 
at  15,  he  knew  a  lot  about  leading  men 


to  go  in  first. 

Bayonet  charges  wherever  possible. 
British  troops  must  learn  that  U.S.  fight- 
ing men  had  been  trained  to  meet  the 
foe  with  the  foe's  most  frightening 
weapon.  .  , 

Forsyth  and  his  rangers  put  off  in 
rough  seas.    Halfway  in,  the  boats  met 

a  furious  fire.  Forsyth  ordered  his  men 
to  stop  rowing  and  return  the  fire. 

Pike  leaped  into  a  boat.  His  staff 
tumbled  after  him.  The  bright  uniforms 
of  so  many  officers  in  one  boat  drew  the 
defenders'  fire.  On  Pike  came.  Infantry- 
men followed  Forsyth's  sharpshooters 
and  formed  themselves  into  platoons  al- 
most before  the  boats  ground  into  the 
sand. 

Pike  splashed  ashore,  took  command 
of  the  nearest  platoon  and  ordered  a 
charge.  Forsyth  led  another.  The  U.S. 
forces  crambled  up  the  low,  slippery 
bank  and  dived  into  the  woods  in  the  face 
of  British  musketry. 

The  regimental  armorer  fell  dead  at 
Forsyth's  feet.  The  man  was  a  great 
favorite  with  his  comrades  and  Forsyth 
quickly  took  advantage  of  their  sorrow 
and  anger. 

He  ran  back  and  forth  among  his 
marksmen  waving  a  sword.  Each  time 
an     enemy     showed     himself,     Forsyth 


Sheaffe  with  his  reeling  little  army 
retired  into  the  stockade.  Major  Abram 
Eustis  of  Virginia  moved  up  with  his 
artillery. 

Chauncey's  ships  let  fly  at  point 
blank  range.  The  32-pounders  sprayed 
fire   and   iron   into  the   earth   and   log 

clef  GT1S6S. 

Pike  moved  up  with  his  men  to  within 
200  yards  of  the  gates  and  waited  for 
the  surrender. 

He  sat  on  a  stump  interrogating  a 
giant  sergeant  of  Highlanders  captured 
a  few  minutes  before. 

And  then  it  happened. 

The  air  exploded  in  a  withering  flame 
and  concussion.  The  ground  rocked.  A 
great  black  balloon  of  cloud  rose  above 
the  forest.  Out  of  it  rained  great  chunks 
of  stone,  shattered  timbers  and  the 
bodies  of  soldiers. 

Sheaffe  had  fired  the  grand  magazine. 

The  magazine,  built  of  stone,  stood 
in  a  depression  made  by  a  small  creek. 
The  roof  lay  just  below  the  level  of  the 
terrain.      It    was     crammed    with     500 


,  ,    ,  i  j      _  ~     u^„  mM*e  mpn  had  shouted   that   was    the    man    who    had 
and  had  led  some  where  white  men  had  ^^  ^   armorer     Almos(.   invariabl 

never  gone  before. 

Besides  measuring  a  certain  peak  in 

Colorado  that  bears  his  name,  he  had 


the  luckless  defender  was  picked  off. 
All  that  morning,  Pike  and  Forsyth 
traced  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi,  ^vanced  slowly  through  the  woods,   ai 
the  Arkansas  and  the  Red.  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  Forsyth  s  bugie 

Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike  could  not  announced  his  initial  success.  ine 
forget  that  he  had  been  named  for  [ndians  besetting  Pike  fled.  Now  it 
Richard  Montgomery,  conqueror  of  Mont-  seemed  u.S.  troops  were  swarming 
real,  who  died  in  the  snow  at  the  gates  ashore  au  aiong  the  lake  road, 
of  Quebec  in  a  vain  joint  attack  on  the  The  British  commander,  Major-Gen- 
citadel  with  Benedict  Arnold.  ,   R    H    sheaffe,  fought  at  the  head 

Pike  had  another  hero  who  had  fallen  «d  ■ .  •  D  serted  by  the  Indians, 
outside  Quebec.  James  Wolfe  had  died  ^^ZndhLselt  with  less  than 
there  victorious  with  the  captured  French  JJe^e®  \n  the  f  ace  of  the  overwhelming 
flag  pillowing  his  head.  attark   he  ordered  a  retreat  toward  the 

He  had  been  thinking  of  Wolfe  when  *"«?*•  *e  oraerea  d 
he  wrote  to  his  father  just  before  Dear-  *toc™£-        took  command  of  all  forces 

fall  be  like  Wolfe's,  to  sleep  in  the  arms 


The  battery  exploded  as  the  troops 
charged    in.    A   defender,    holding    the 

SSraas  I  ssis 

what  his  charts  called  a  sand  spit  at  the  him.  Many  of  ^^^"^55  ^"^ 
mouth  of  the  Don.  It  was,  of  course,  the  T^^-J^^^n^jnd^ed 


barrels  of  powder,  cart  loads  of  stone 
and  immense  quantities  of  iron,  shell 
and  shot  destined  for  the  thin  chain  of 
forts  that  stretched  from  York  through 
Niagara  to  Detroit. 

They  found  the  Highlander  sprawled 
dead  on  a  heap  of  men.  Underneath  were 
Pike  and  an  aide,  both  dying. 

They  took  Pike  to  the  nearest  ship, 
he  Pert.  As  they  rowed  out  to  her, 
le  could  hear  cheers. 

"What  does  it  mean?"  Pike  whis- 
kered. 

"Victory,"  a  sergeant  told  him.  "The 
Union  Jack  is  coming  down.  The  Stars 
are  going  up." 

Later,  they  moved  him  to  the  Madi- 
son. The  captured  British  flag  was 
brought  into  his  cabin.  Pike  made  a  sign 
to  place  it  under  his  head.  Then  he 
closed  his  eyes.  He  died,  like  Wolfe, 
"in  the  arms  of  victory." 

The  battle  over,  Dearborn  bustled 
ashore  and  took  command. 

Sheaffe  withdrew  with  his  tiny  force 
of  regulars  along  the  road  to  Kingston. 

On  the  fourth  day  Dearborn  sailed 
away  from  the  sacked  capital  with  the 
body  of  Zebulon  Pike.  He  seemed  satis- 
fied with  his  handiwork. 

Fifty-two  U.S.  soldiers  died  In  the 
blast  and  180  were  wounded.  Even  the 
British  lost  40  men.  An  over-zealous 
grenadier  had  touched  the  match  a  few 
minutes  too  soon. 

Dearborn's  dreams  of  glory  went  up  in 
the  smoke  of  York.  Back  home,  the  news 
of  Pike's  untimely  death  quite  over- 
shadowed what  little  prestige  Dearborn 
might  have  twisted  from  the  victory. 
Three  months  later  came  the  inevitable 
disgrace — loss  of  his  command. 

And  the  following  year,  a  British 
force,  eager  to  avenge  the  burning  of 
tiny  York,  landed  near  Washington  and 
burned  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House 
— thanks  largely  to  Henry  Dearborn. 


warn 


■E 


— C.   W.   Jeffreys. 

Commodore  Chauncey 

His  fleet  ferried  1,700  troops  to  attack 
on  Fort  York. 


May 
On  $$W-  18th.  ,1952, there  was  a  celebration  of  the  Battle  of  York 
in  old  Fort  York, Toronto, arranged  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Em- 
pire Loyalists  Association  of  Toronto, when  the  Fort  was  given  back  to 
the  United  States  and  returned. 

Chief  Speaker  for  the  occassion  was  Secretary  of  State  Bradley, of 
the  United  States, who  gave  an  address. George  J. Haering, American-Consul 
General  also  spoke, and  Lieutenant-General  Breithaupt  of  Ontario  insp- 
ected the  Guard  of  Honor  of  Militia  dressed  in  1812-14  uniforms. 


^ 


Lt -Gov .Breithaupt  inspecting  the  Guard  of  Honor. 


js- 
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■ 

APre-1812 

possibly  a  barrel 

' 


— Globe  and   Mail.    Harry   Mclonnan. 

Y^e|| The  first  of  three  wel  ,  dug  in  the  grounds  of  Fort  York  by  early  Toronto  settlers  has 

Y    ""      been  discovered.   The  director,  Lt.-Col.  J.  A.  McGinnis,  holds  a  rusted  piece  of  iron, 
hoop,  uncovered  by  the  spadework  of  Albert  Colucci. 


A  sunburned  circle  of  grass  In  the  grounds  of  old  Fort  York  has 
led  to  the  discovery  of  one  of  the  three  wells  which  supplied  water 
to  Toronto's  early  settlers .Old  charts  of  the  Fort  show  that  three 
wells  were  dug  but  their  location  has  remained  a  secret  for  more  than 
100  years. 

Lt-Col. J. A. McGinn&s, commanding  officer  of  the  Queen's  York  Ran- 
gers and  director  of  Fort  York  has  been  searching  for  the  wells.  The 
circle  and  a  depression  in  the  ground  were  the  clews  he  had  been 
looking  for, and  excavation  this  week  revealed  the  stone  coping  bur- 
ied 16"  below  the  surface. 

The  well  has  a  diameter  of  six  feet, and  its  wall  is  26  inches 
thickbuilt  of  flat  rocks  and  in  perfect  condition. Lt-Col. McGinnis 
planet  to  excavate  the  well  until  water  is  found -probably  at  the  30 
or  40  foot  level. Earth  will  be  carefully  screened  for  relics  of  the 
soldiers  who  defended  and  attacked  the  old  bastion  or  traces  of  the 
destructive  1813  battle. 

Canadian  archives  may  help  Fort  York's  director  to  reconstruct 


the  superstructure  of  the  well, which  aould  have  been  either  of  the 
windlass  or  sweep  variety. 

Extensive  restoration  of  one  of  the  old  brictt  buildings   at 
the  fort  is  now  being  undertaken.'.. "or kmen  are  tearing  the  140-year- 
old  bricks  from  the  inner  wall  of  the  former  magazine-which  replaced 
the  one  blown. up  in  the  1813  battle»and  refacing  the  outside  of  the 
building  with  them. 

The  building  was  condemned  in  1814  because  the  stone  and  sand 
roof  was  too  heavy  for  the  fonr-foot  walls, and  from  1823  it  was 
madethe  artillery  and  small  arm  store. 
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Toronto  the  Capital  o^  the  Province  of  Ontario, aha  an  area  o^ 
square  miles  ,and  is  situated  on  Toronto  Bay, a  bay  in  Lake  Ontario. 
This  lake  is  247  ft .above  sea  level, (being  526  ft. lower  than  Lake 
Erie, and  355  ft. lower  than  Lake  Superior ), has  a  length  of  185  miles, 
breadth  of  6C  ,uilesand  covers  an  area  of  7240  square  miles. 

The  site  of  the  present  city  was  discovered  by  Etienne  Broule ,  a 
famous  ooureur  de  bois  , interpreter , and  guide, Its"  f\  rst  habitation  was 
a  -fort 'built  in  1 749, by  order  of  Louis  XV, and  called  Fort  Rouille  or 
Rui  lie.  This  fort  was  a  collection  of  -five  buildings , with  a  wall  or  pa 
lisade  on   three  sides, It  was  an  old  French  fur  tracing  post  standing 
on  the  eastern  corner  of  'lumber  Bay, and  was  a  flourishing  post  from 
1 749-5.5.  It  was  -finally  burned  and  abandoned,  to  the  English, 

The  founder  o^  Toronto  was  Capt  Gotherman  of  the  Royal  Engineers 
who  surveyed  out  the  cit.  into  lots, the  work  being  finished  by  1 

This  survey  inclu  dcd  the  territory  -from  Howard  Park  to  Broadview 
Ave., and  north  to  where  3loor  St, now  runs.  The  first  settlement  was 
not  founded  until  | 793, when  Governor  Simcoe  moved  the  Capital  there 
from  London, and  called  the  settlement  YORX, after  one^of   King  George 
Ill's  sons.  The  site, on  which  the  city  now  stands, was  sold  by  the  Mis 
sissaugua  Indians  to  the  Crown.  The  bargain  was  completed  on  August 
1st ,  1 805, whereby  250B08  acres  of  land  was  bought  -^or  $9500, and  35000 
acres  arc  now  occupied  by  the  city. 

When  York  became  the  seat  o-f  the  Government , Simcoe  started  to  bu 
ild  fortifications, the  first  of  which  named  the  old  -fort, was  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  Garrison  Creek, and  east  o^   the  site  o-f  the  old 
French  fort, It  was  built  by  the  Queens  Rangers, they  being  the  first 
regiment  to  be   quartered  there. When  this  forf  was  laid  out, a  block- 
house v.as  erected  in  the  cenJ re  of  ""he  parade  ground. The  earthworks 
followed  the  irregular  contours  o^   the  ground  and  embraced  a  many  - 
angled,  enclosure  in  which  were  log  barracks ,a  powder  magazine  and 
other  blockhouse. The  buildings  on  the  circunrference  were  connected 
with  a  stockade  such  as  the  French  had  built  for  the  Indian  wars. 

On  April  27th,, 1813  the  Americans  raided  the  town, burned  a  boat 
on  the  ways, destroyed  the  Parliament  Buildings , pillaged  and  burnt  the 
town. 

In  1815  the  blockhouse  in  the  -fort  was  rebuilt, and  between  1820- 
25  a  second,  blockhouse  to  the  east  o^  the  rirst  was  erected; thus  it  a 
was  rather  a  formidable  looking  fort  with  a  battery  on  the  lake  shore 
The  old  guns  of  this  -fort  were  removed  to  Kingston  about  i860. 

In  lT34,York  was  incorporated  a  city, and  changed  its  name  to  its 
original  name  of  TORONTO, an  Indian  word  meaning, "Place  o-f  meeting"  ,  It 
then  had  a  population  of  about  10000. William  Lyon  MacKenzie  was  its 
first  Mayor. Its  main  street  Yonge  St, was  called  after  the  Rt-Hon. Geo- 
rge Yonge .Secretary  of  War ,17^3-1 800. who  was  an  authority  on  Reman 
roads . 

,*-^t.  ™n  other  blockhouses  were  built  and  one   stood  near  the 
»f  Palace  St , (now  Front  St.). In  1837-38 , three  more 
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The  military  cemetary  outside  the  walls,  a  sunken  garden  below 
the  Strachan  Ave. Railway  Bridge, is  however  care-fully  attended. 


Above  ia  a  sketch  indicating  the  present  condition  ar*  location 
of  the  oil  buildings, while  the  one  below  is  the  citys  oldest  building 
the  blockhouse  at  the  east  enfl    of  the  fort  with  its  pristine  logs 
covered  with  clapboards. 


CAMPAIGN   OF   18 13 


*; 


After  the  Americans  withdrew  from  York, the  next  engagement  cen- 
tred around  Kingston  vicinityjas  this  place  was  not  only  an  important 
military  town, because  all  supplies  for  the  Upper  Country  such  as  prov- 
isions and  military  stores  passed  through  this  central  depot ;but  it  was 
also  the  major  naval  base  in  Upper  Canada. 

In  the  winter  of  1811- 12, Canada  had  only  four  vessels  on  Lake  Ont- 
ario, and  one  of  these  was  rotten  beyond  repair, With  the  approach  of  War 
the  building  of  vessels  started, and  though  there  were  only  100  men  of 
the  veterans  battalion  to  garrison  the  town  and  the  dockyards  such  ves- 
sels as  the  DUKL  OF  GLOUCESTER, ROYAL  GEORGE, &  WOLFE  were  built  for   the 
coming  conflict, the  latter  being  only  completed  early  in  1813. 

On  May  15th. ,1813, Captain  Sir  {lames  Lucas  Yeo,R.N.  arrived  at  King- 
ston to  command  the  several  distinguished  naval  officers  to-gether  with 
between  '4-00  and  500  seamen. He  found  that  the  Navy  at  Kingston  consisted 
of  the  following, -GENERAL  WOLFE ,32  Runs; ROYAL  GEORGE ,22  guns; EARL  OF 
MOIRA , 16  guns; PRINCE  REGENT ,14  guns ;SIMC0E,12  guns ; SENECA , 4  guns  , -GROWLER 
or  HAMILTON, 5  guns ; CQNFIANCE  or  JULIA , 3  guns;besides  several  gunboats. 

There  was  also  in  the  process  of  building  a  40  gun  frigate, and  two 
sloops  of  war. 

In  retaliation  for  the  Capture  and  burning  of  York, Sir  George  Pre- 
vost, embarked  his  whole  force  some  800  men  in  Yeo's  fleet  and  set  out 
to  attack  Sacketts  Harbour, the  Americans  major  naval  base  on  Lake  Ont- 
ario. The  frigate  ROYAL  GEORGE  led  the  fleet, which  comprised  seven  vess- 
els besides  a  number  of  gunboats  and  barges. The  American  scouting  ship, 
the  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE  sighted  the  fleet  andfled  to  the  Harbour  to  warn 
them  off  the  attack. Colonel  Backus  was  in  command  in  the  absence  of  Gen- 
eral Dearborn, and  General  Brown  came  from  Brownville  to  take  command. 

The  British  delayed  in  making  the  attack,  so  that  by  the  time  they  did 
so, a  large  number  of  reinforcements  had  arrived  to  take  over  Fort  Tomp- 
kins,a  recently  constructed  Fort. On  May  28th., the  British  landed  a  force 
on  Horse  Island, and  began  their  march  to  the  ma in land, where  they  landed 
on  the  29th. and  immediately  attacked  the  fort, the  losses  being  heavy  on 
both  sides. 

The  residents  of  the  village, believing  the  rumour  that  the  Americ- 
ans were  badly  beaten, scuttled  the  United  States  gunboat  the  JEFFERSON 
and  destroyed  the  ammunition  storehouse  and  marine  barracks (these  store- 
houses had  contained  the  loot  from  the  Capture  of  York). The  village  was 
totally  destroyed, the  only  thing  being  saved  was  the  Navy  Yard. The  Amer- 
icana then  took  refuge  in  the  old  log  barracks  from  which  the  British 
were  unable  to  drive  them. The  102nd. &  104th.British  Regiments  made  a 
last  assault, and  after  heavy  toll  from  the  guns  loaded  with  grape  from 
Fort  Tompkins  were  compelled  to  retreat. Brown  countered  by  making  an 
attack  on  the  fleet, and  Prevost  retired. (Col. Baynes  was  Field  Commander 
of  the  British). 

The  Battle  lasted  three  hours, and  Prevost 's  loss  was  259  men, killed, 
wounded, or  missing. General  Gray  of  the  British  was  killed, while  the  Am- 
ericans had  Colonel  Mills  of  Albany  killed, and  Colonel  Backus  wounded* 

NOTE. 

As  the  result  of  the  low  level  of  the  water  in  Lake  Ontario 
in  1931, the  JEFFERSON *s  remains  were  visible  off  Shiphouse  Point, there 
being  40  ft.  of  the  black  hull, (oak) , showing  18"  above  the  water. 

CAPTURE  UP  FORT  GEORGE 


The  next  event  in  this  Campaign  of  1813, is  a  return  to  the  Niagara 
Peninsula  with  Fort  George  as  the  focus  of  attack.  This  Fort  had  been 
built  in  1797, and  was  used  as  the  base  of  British  operations  in  this 
sector.  On  May  27th. , the  Americans  under  General  McClure, crossed  over 
from  Fort  Niagara  and  landed  on  the  lake  shore  side  of  the  Canadian 
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Peninsula, and  engaged  the  British  troops  there  under  Major -General 
Vincent .The  engagement  was  sharp, and  after  the  British  lost  443, Vin- 
cent retired  and  took  jip  his  position  at  the  end  of  Burlington  Bay  oc- 
upying  the  aeoghts  there.  The  Fort  at  Newark  was  taken  over  by  the 
Americans  and  they  used  it  that  summer  as  a  base  for  their  operations 
in  the  summer. 

Another  odd  building  located  in  this  town  of  Newark, (now  Nlagara- 
on-the-Lake)  that  was  captured  by  the  Americans  was  known  as  Butler's 
Barracks.  The  picture  shows  it  as  it  is  to-day , (1947)  , shows  it  as  in 
a  fairly  good  state  of  preseveration,and  is  one  of  the  oldest  military 
buildings  in  Upper  Canada, it  being  built  din  1780,and  the  picture  of 
the  plaque  on  its  side  gives  the  History  of  this  Building, which  is  now 
preserved  for  historical  reasons. 
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The    first    of    a    series    of    scenes    from    Old    Niagara 


Block    Houses   and   Monument   in    Restored    Fort   George    (original    1794) 
Niagara-on-the-Lalce,    Ontario 
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FORT  GEORGE  CAIRNS. 
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The  Cairn  on  the  left  has  the  following  inscription ,and  is  located 
some  distance  from  Fort  George  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario. ,- 

BATTLEFIELD  OF  FORT  GEORGE. 


2 7th. May, 1813. 

Landing  Place  of  invading  troops. Here  was  fought  the  action  for 

that  day. 

PRO  PATRIA. 


"In  Memory  of  Lieutenant  James  Drummie, 8th . Regt. ; Captain  Andrew 
Liddle,and  Ensign  William  McLean, Glengarry  Light  Infantry ;and  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  of  the  Royal  Artillery ;8th.Reg't. ,49th. 
Reg't. ;Glengarry  Light  Infantry ;Royal  Newfoundland  Reg't., and  Lincoln 
Militia  killed  in  this  battle." 

The  Cairn  on  the  right  is  iocated  just  inside  the  main  gate  of  the 
reconstructed  Fort  George, and  bears  the  following  inscription, - 

"FORT  GEORGE" 

"Built  by  the  2nd. Battalion, Royal  Canadian  Volunteers  under  Lt-Col. 
John  Macdonell, stationed  here  1797-1801. Enlarged  and  strengthened  by 
General  Brock  in  1812. On  the  25th. &  26th. .nay ,1813, its  parapets  were  be- 
aten down  by  an  overwhelming  converging  fire  from  Fort  Niagara  and  neig- 
hbouring batteries, and  on  the  27th. ".lay  was  occupied  by  an  invading  army. 
An  entranched  camp  for  6000  men  was  formed  on  its  western  flank  as  a  base 
of  operations  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula. blockaded  July-October  by  a  smaller 
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British  Force .re-gained  on  the  10th. Dec ember ,1813, and  maintained  asa 
military  post  flirt  11  1840." 

"Erected  1930". 
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The  Battlefield  Gairn  is  enclosed  in  an  iron  fence  plot, and  just 
outside  this  plot  near  the  gate  to  the  enclosure  is  another  stone  as 
depicted, which  bears  the  following  inscriptlon,- 

"Here,was  found  August, 1899, the  remains  of  three  soldiers, who 
fell  on  the  2 7th. May ,1813, in  the  defence  of  their  country." 

"Placed  by  the  Niagara  Historical  Society". 
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MAIN  GATE. 


The  above  view  shows  the  main  gate  of  the  re-constructed  Fort, it 
being  restored  under  the  direction  of  the  Niagara  Parks  Commission, of 
which  the  H on. T.B. Mo Que stern  is  Chairman. 
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The  restoration  takes  the  original  plan  of  the  Fort, which  has   six 
bastions , consisting  of  mounds  of  earth  supported  by  heavy  timbers, and 
the  entire  lay-out  enclosed  by  a  picket  palisade  of  12"  to  14"  thick 
cresoted  timbers , standing  9  feet  above  the  earth. Two  guns  are  placed  in 
each  bastion, and  Inside  the  palisade  is  a  7  foot  ditch. The  entrance  to 
the  firt  is  through  a  gate  made  of  heavy  cresoted  timbers  studded  with 
200  to  800  spikes.  The  old  Magazine  was  restored  as  well, and  the  whole 
to  be  as  it  stood  in  1812.60  men  were  employed  upon  the  project, and  the 
work  was  finished  in  1938. Enclosure  of  the  Fort  is  900 '  X  600'. 


View  of  one  off  the  re-constructed  Bastions. 
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One  of  the  three  Blockhouses  erected  in  the  Interior  of  the 
re-constructed  Fort  G-eorge. 


A  Map, drawn  in  1850, shows  a  large  enclosure  with  a  number  of  buil- 
dings inside, one  of  which  is  marked  Butler's  Barracks, but  until  the 
time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Fort, all  but  two  of  these  buildings  had 
dissappeared,but  they  are  now  still  standing  being  preserved  for  hist- 
orical pur poses. These  two  buildings  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  1813  fire 
probably  because  they  had  been  built  out  of  gun  range  of  the  American 
Forts. 
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Niagara  Peninsula, Campaign  of  1812-1813* 

After  the  Defeat  at  Fort  George , Ma J -Gen* Vincent  retired  and  took 
up  his  position  at  Burlington  Heights  in  the  vicinity  of  Dundurn  Park, 
Hamilton* 
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On  the  Battery  Wall, picture  on  the  previous  page,  is  a  plate  bear- 
ing the  following  inscription,- 

"This  Battery  was  part  of  the  Defence  of  Burlington  Heights, 1812 -15M 

"Placed  by  the  Wentworth  Historical  Society ,1914. " 
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These  Heights  were  important, as  they  were  in  the  first  line  of  Def- 
ence,and  General  Dearborn  sent  out  a  force  to  dislodge  the  defending 
troops, and  capture  the  position.   This  Force  of  about  3^50  men  were  un- 
der the  command  of  General's  Winder  and  Chandler  and  on  the  night  of 
June  5th.  were  encamped  just  west  of  Stoney  Creek, Vincent  was  unaware 
of  his  approach  until  informed  by  Scout  6jreen,who  had  rode  to  warn  the 
British  troops  of  the  coming  danger .Vincent  decided  upon  a  surprise  at- 
tack,and  ijc  was  the  same  Scout  G-reen,who  led  this  attacking  force  th- 
rough the  darkness  against  the  enemy's  position.  Colonel  Karvey , acting 
as  peputy-Ad jutant  to  General  Vincent  lead  the  attacking  force, and  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  June  6th. fell  upon  the  unsuspecting  Amer- 
icans with  the  result  that  the  Invaders  were  defeated  with  200  killed, 
240  wounded, and  125  taken  prisoners , among  them  being  both  General  lead- 
ers. The  engagement  lasted  only  about  one  and  a  half  hours  with  the 
American  Army  in  full  flight. The  British  force  consisted  of  about  700 
men. 


Stoney  Creek  Monument. 

In  1899, the  Women's  Wentworth  Historical  Society  purchased  a  por- 
tion of  the  Battlefield  of  Stoney  Creek, including  the  site  later  pre- 
sented to  the  Government  for  a  Monument $ and  on  October  17th. , the  ground 
was  declared  open  as  a  public  park  by  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen. In  1910, 
the  Society  made  an  additional  pur chase, so  that  in  all  17|-  acres  of 
this  historical  ground  has  been  preserved  to  the  people  of  Canada. This 
Stoney  Creek  Monument  on  the  Battlefield (as  shown  above)  was  erected  by 
the  peojble  of  Canada  through  representation  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  'Women's  Wentworth  Historical  Society, and  the  County  of  Wentworth's 
Veterans  Association, to  commemorate  the  Battle  of  Stoney  Creek  fought 
June  6th. ,l8l3;and  also  as  a  memorial  to  those  who  died  and  are  burled  on 
this  knoll. 
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Inscription  on  the  Monument  is  as  follows, - 

"  The  Battle  of  Stoney  Creek, June  6th. ,1813. " 


"After  twenty-five  years  this  spot  was  purchased  and  consecrated, 
and  this  Memorial  erected  under  the  auspices  of  the  County  of  Wentworth's 
Veterans  Association  assisted  by  public  subscriptions  of  the  Stoney 
Creek  and  Vfentworth  Historical  Societies , the  Saltfleet  Townships , The 
Wentworth  Council, the  Hamilton  City  Council, and  the  Ontario  Government" • 
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United  States  Memorial. 

To  the  east  of  the  former  monument  is  a  bronze  tablet, erected  on 
Sunday, June  13th. ,1926; and  is  In  a  small  soldiers  plot  marked  out  by 
four  corner  stones, The  Tablet  is  surmounted  by  a  ring  with  a  Star  in 
the  centre  on  which  are  the  follow ins  letters, - 

"N.S.U.S.D.  of  1812" 

Around  the  ring  is  the  following, - 

"In  honour  of  Service  in  the  War  of  1812." 

Inscription  on  the  plate  is  as  follows, - 

"To  the  G-lory  of  God  and  the  immortal  memory  of  the  unknown 
American  soldiers ,who  fell  and  sleep  on  the  Battlefield  of  Stoney  Creek, 
June  6th. ,l8l3»Courtesy  extended  the  National  Society .U.S. Daughters  of 
1812  by  John  Gardner  president  of  the  County  of  Vientworth^s  Veterans 
As sociat toon, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada." 


"Dedicated  June  6th., 1926". 
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This 
the  Battle 
Wentworth 
turned  the 
French, K.C 

This 
ennial  of 
Buckingham 


...STOMEY  GREEK  MONUMENT. 

Monument  erected  by  the  Government  of  Canada  to  commemorate 
of  Stoney  Creek, was  built  on  Land  presented  by  the  Women's 

Historical  Society. On  May  26th. ,1909, the  Countess  of  Grey 
first  sod, and  on  May  28th. ,1910 ; Lieut-General  Sir  John  D.B. 

.B. jK.C.M.G. ;laid  the  corner  stone. 

colossal  memorial  was  unveiled  by  electricity  on  the  Cent- 

the  Battle, -June  6th.,1913-by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Mary  from 
Pa lace, England. 
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Inscription  on  the  Memorial  is  as  follows, - 
" STONEY  CREEK  MEMORIAL". 
"Unveiled  by  electricity , June  6th., 1913, by  H.M. Queen  Mary. 
Inscription  on  the  right  of  the  entrance, - 

n™™.  MThaS  Monument  was  erected  by  the  people  of  Canada, Colonel, the 
Honorable  Sam  Hughes  being  Minister  of  Militia  and  fief ence, and  commem- 
orates the  Battle  of  Stoney  Creek, June  6th. ,l8l3.The  British  troops 


under  the  command  of  General  Vincent  and  SLt-Col. Harvey  consisting  of 
the  49th.Regt.of  the  command  of  Major  Plendeheath,and  five  companies 
of  the  8th. '/est  King's  in  command  of  Major  Ogilvie,to  which  was  added 
the  Volunteer  assistance  of  the  settlers  hereabouts  commanded  by  Capt. 
W.H.Merritt  of  the  oanadian  Militia; the  total  number  being  acout  700. 

The  American  Forces  numbered  upwards  of  3000  under  the  command  of 
Generals  Chandler  and  Winder  then  were  encamped  in  this  immediate  vic- 
inity with  Staff  Headquarters  in  the  Gage  farmhouse , now  maintained  by 
the  '[omen's  Wentworth  Historical  Society  through  whose  representation 
and  under  whose  direction  this  Monument  was  built. 

In  the  dead  of  night, the  British  advanced  from  Burlington  Heights 
and  surprised  the  enemy  and  put  them  in  confusion. This  is  held  to  have 
been  the  decisive  engagement  in  the  war  of  1812-13. uere  the  tide  of  in- 
vasion was  met  and  turned  by  the  pioneer  patriots  and  settlers  of  the 
King  100  years  ago. More  deadly  than  lives  they  held  the  traditions  and 
principles  of  British  liberty  of  which  Canada  is  the  inheritor." 

Inscription  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  gives  the  names  and  data 
of  the  Wentworth  Historical  Society , among  which  is  the  following, - 

" Mr s.John  Calcler, founder  and  President  of  the  Wentworth  Histor- 
ical Society, 1899-1914-" 

The  front  of  the  Monument  bears  a  shield  with  the  following, - 

"STONEY  CREEK" 
"1813-1913". 

Near  the  Upper  part  of  the  Monument  and  forming  a  circle  around  it 
are  eight  small  shield  s  with  the  following  names, - 

"Scout  Green, ""Merrltt";"Ogilvle"  ;  "Harvey"; "  Vincent"  ;  Plende- 
heath" ;"Fitzgibbon" ;and  "James  Gage". 


Old  Gap;e  House. 

This  view  of  the  Old  Gage  Farmhouse  was  taken  from  the  Stonev  Creek 
memorial; ,and  was  used  as  the  Headquarters  of  the  Americans  in  1813  It 
is  now  a  Museum,  and  the  Headquarters  of  the  Wentworth  Historical  Soc- 
le  x>y . 

A  rumour, though  not  confirmed, was  that  when  the  Americans  were  nut 
to  route, one  of  the  Off  icers , namely  the  Paymaster , left  his  pay  funds* 
in  this  nouse,and  this  was  the  foundation  of  the  Gage  fortune. 


■■■■■ 


The  pictures  on  the  opposite  _  !^un  and  stone) 
magks  the  site  of  the  battery  mentioned  in  the  art- 
icle which  follows  written  by  Frank  L.Jones, an  Ham- 
iltonian  historian.  The  mound  in  the  cemetary  is  also 
part  of  the  defences  mentioned  with  tombs  scattered 
around  these  earthworks. 
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BURLINGTON  HEIGHTS. 

These  two  stones  and  Cannon  are  placed  at  Burlington  Heights, just 
east  of  Hamilton  on  #2  Highway.  Inscription  is  as  follows,- 

"BURLIivGTON  HEIGHTS" 
"1813-14" 
"Here  in  June, 1813, General  John  Vincent  assembled  troops  that 
made  the  successful  night  attack  on  the  invaders  at  Stoney  Creek. From 
this  point  of  vantage  in  December  1813, the  Force  that  re-ttook  Fort 
George  and  carried  Fort  Niagara  by  assault  began  its  march." 

"On  these  Heights  stood  the  strong  point  of  the  Reserve  and  De- 
partment of  Arms  for  the  ^efence  of  the  Niagara  Peninsula  and  support 
of  the  Navv  on  Lake  Ontario." 

"Erected  1935$  . 
Inscription  on  the  small  stone  is  as  follows, - 

"This  Stone  marks  the  line  of  earthworks  in  the  first  line  of 
Defence, 1812-15". 

"Placed  by  the  ./entworth  Historical  Society  ,1914." . 


MOUND  IN  THE  CEMETARY. 
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In  the  Hamilton  Cemetary  is  a  mound  of  earth  with  a  stone  plaque 
bearing  the  following  inscription, - 

" These  Ramparts  were  erected  by  the  British  troops  during  the 
War  of  1812-14. From  this  place  on  the  night  of  June  5th. ,1813;700  men 
under  the  command  of  Col. Harvey  marched  to  Stoney  Greek, where  they 
surprised  and  routed  an  American  force  of  3750  men, ridding  the 
Niagara  peninsula  of  the  invaders.". 


Billy  Green. 

A  Hundred  years  and  more  ago  everyone  who  lived  in  Hamilton 
or  on  the  Niagara  Peninsula  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie, knew 
about  Blllie  Green, the  Canadian  Paul  Revere.  He  was  the  boy  who  saved 
the  Peninsula  from  the  American  invaders  and  it  was  because  of  his 
all  night  ride  that  the  Canadian  soldiers  won  the  Battle  of  Stoney  Creek. 

Paul  Revere, as  all  American  school  children  know, was  the  man  who 
rode  on  horseback  from  Boston  to  Lexington, warning  the  American  patr- 
iots that  the  British  were  coming. Every  year  in  Boston, a  youn^  man  in 
Paul  Revere  uniform  makes  the  famous  ride, to  recall  the  historic  story 
to  young  Americans .Billy  Green's  ride  was  much  more  dangerous , and  the 
rider  was  not  a  man  but  a  17-year  old  boy .Yet  few  Canadians  to-day  have 
ever  heard  of  Billy  Gree, 

Billy  was  born  near  Stoney  Creek  in  1794, the  first  white  child 
born  in  that  district. When  he  grew  up  there  was  no  war  on  the  peninsula 
and  young  Billy  had  lots  of  time  to  explore  the  country side. He  became 
an  expert  at  woodcraft  and  people  used  to  say  that  he  could  crawl  like 
a  snake, climb  trees  like  a  squirrel, chatter  liiie  a  chipmunk, and  imitate 
any  bird  or  animal  that  made  the  forest  its  home. This  ability  later  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  outwit  the  American  soldiers  and  warn  the  Canad- 
ian and  British  forces  of  their  danger. 

On  June  5th. ,1813, Billy  and  his  brother  saw  the  advancing  American 
army  arrive  at  Stoney  Creek.. The  British-Canadian  soldierswere  in  camp 
just  west  of  Hamilton  at  a  place  called  Burlington  Heights. To  reach  the 
camp  Billie  had  to  pass  through  the  American  lines. First  he  crept  and 
c  rawled  through  the  woods  to  the  home  of  his  sister's  husband  who  had 
been  a  prisoner  of  the  Americans  and  ^cnew  their  pass-wod. Then, mounting 
his  brothers  horse  he  began  his  long  ride  to  the  Canddian  camp  where  he 
informed  the  commanding  officer  of  his  peril. 

Through  the  woods  in  the  dark  of  night, Billie  Green  led  705  Cana- 
dian troops  to  attack  the  Americans. : he  having  told  the  officers  how 
many  soldiers  there  were  and  how  they  were  stationed. The  commander  then 
decided  to  attack  the  American  camp  that  same  night  while  the  Invaders 
were  resting. The  invading  force  numbered  3450, and  being  completely  sur- 
prised were  defeated, with  200  killed, 240  wounded, and 12 5  taken  prisoners; 
the  rest  fled. The  Canadian  losses  were  80  killed  and  150  wiunded. 

The  Battle  of  Stoney  Creek  brought  the  end  to  the  American  threat 
in  the  Niagara  peninsula. The  Americans  withdrew  to  the  Niagara  Frontier 
and  never  returned. Billy, the  Scout, had  made  possible  an  important  vic- 
tory, as  important  to  Canad  as  the  skirmish  at  Lexington  to  the  American 
colonists. His  name  shall  never  be  forgotten. 


B urlin&ton  Heights  held  the  foe  at  bay. 
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Colonel  Ralph  Henry  Bruyeres  of  the  Royal  Engineers , busy  in 
1813  with  a  plan  of  Burlington  Heights  had  to  admit  that  the  earth- 
works thrown  up  by  Vincent  the  previous  June  were  formidable .They 
stretched  across  the  narrow  part  of  the  Heights  and  blocked  the  way 
that  led  to  the  ferry .With  the  bay  on  one  flank  and  the  marsh  on 
the  other, the  enemy  would  have  no  alternative  but  to  deliver  a  fr- 
ontal attack  to  get  control  of  the  only  road  which  linked  York  and 
Kingston  with  the  rset  of  the  western  garrisons .While  it  was  true 
that  no  engineer  had  supervised  the  construction  of  the  earthworks 
the  infantry  had  done  very  well  indeed. 

The  colonel  knew  a  good  deal  about  field  works  and  fortificat- 
ions.He  had  served  in  the  Low  Countries  against  the  French  and  since 
1806  had  been  the  senior  of ficer (engineer )in  British  north  America. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  Americans  in  1812, he  had 
spent  his  time  hurrying  back  and  forth  between  the  Lower  Province 
and  Upper  Canada. Everyone  seemed  to  require  his  services  at  once. The 
army  was  certainly  hard-pressed  since  the  loss  of  Fort  George  andt 
Fort  Erie. The  success  of  the  action  at  Stoney  Creek  had  prevented 
a  major  disaster  for  British  arms. If  that  night  attack  had  failed 
he  might  now  be  working  on  the  defences  at  Kingston  in  an  attempt 
to  save  the  last  stronhold  in  Upper  Canada. 

Colonel  Bruyerers  marked  the  site  for  two  barracks , noted  the 
position  of  Richard  Beasley's  house  and  finished  the  plan. The  date 
was  entered  September  4th. , 1813. The  engineer  officer  died  the  next 
year, worn  out  by  the  exertions  on  the  frontier. LiKe  hundreds  of  ot- 
her red-coats  who  passed  this  way  his  name  has  been  forgotten. The 
plan  that  he  drew  is  in  the  archives  at  Ottawa. Hamilton  traffic  fl- 
ows past  part  of  the  earthworks  on  which  the  colonel  turned  a  prof- 
essional eye  almost  a  century  and  a  half  £.go. 

Four  factors  have  been  at  work  to  preserve  Burlington  Heights. 

The  location  did  not  lend  itself  to  industrial  developement ,As  a 
result  the  western  approaches  to  the  city  remain  comparitlvely  free 
of  depressing  examples  of  nineteenth-century  factory  architecture. 

The  land  on  which  Vincent  jgullt  his  lines  became  consecrated  gr- 
ound when  it  passed  in  1847  from  the  Crown  to  the  city  for  cemetary 
purposes. The  purchase  of  Dundurn,the  creation  of  Harvey  Park, and  the 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  saved  this  storied  la- 
ndmark. 

Lastly, the  supporjfc  which  the  citizens  gave  to  the  Wentworth 
Historical  Society  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  ensured  that 
places  of  interest  would  not  be  destroyed. Had  it  not  been  the  play 
of  those  seemingly  unrelated  forces, the  coming  of  the  automobile  age 
would  have  dotted  the  Heights  with  its  bi-products ,gas  stations , bill 
boards, road  side  eating  places  and  dance  halls. 

During  the  War  of  l8l2Burli:igton  Heights  was  the  main  supply 
base  for  the  Army  engaged  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula. 

As  well  as  an  Ordnance  base, the  head  of  the  lake  became  a  re- 
inforcement depot , hospital, transit  camp  and  a  refugee  control  point. 

There  was  a  pitiable  proeesslon  of  refugees  who  had  been  rendered 
homeless  by  the  burnings  of  the  war. With  men  away  in  the  Militia, 
farms  were  abandoned  and  the  fields  KftXXBK  lay  fallow .Families  sought 
a  haven  at, the  army  base, They  lived  as  best  they  could  in  a  strange 
and  unfamiliar  world. Shouted  commands  was  heard  as  men  practised  gun 
drill  at  the  battery  overlooking  the  bay .Schooners  discharged  their 
cargoes  at  Beasley's  wharf .Field  officers  flicked  casual  salutes  as 
they  made  Branch  Rounds. 

The  strategic  importance  of  Burlington  Heights  was  not  lost 
upon  the  Americans. On  Tuesday  July  27th. ,1813 , Commodore  Isaac  Chauncey 
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arrived  off  Fort  George  with  a  naval  squadron  from  Sackett's  Har- 
bour ,Chauncey  was  in  command  of  the  American  naval  forces  on  the 
Lake. He  took  on  150  regulars  and  sailed  early  the  next  morning  for 
the  head  of  the  lake, his  objective  being  the  British  depot  on  the 
Heights  which  he  intended  to  attack  and  destroy. He  could  not  have 
chosen  a  more  opportune  moment, for  the  place  was  lightly -held .The 
garrison  consisted  of  150  men  of  the  104th. Regiment  of  Foot, the  New 
Erunswich  Regiment  under  Major  John  Mauie .Against  these  maritimers 
came  a  fleet  of  two  ships  an  armed  brig  and  eleven  schooners. 

Intelligence  of  the  enemy's  design  reached  British  Headquart- 
ers at  St  David's  on  the  day  the  fleet  sailed. Counter  measures  were 


taken  to  meet  this  threat , Colonel  Harvey  of 


Stoney  Creek 


fame  wtote 
to  Colonel  Claus  of  the  Indian  Department  at  two  o'clock  that  after- 
noon.He  requested  him  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  sending  off  to  the 
Grand  River  to  collect  all  the  Indians  there  to  assist  in  the  defen- 
ce of  the  depot.   An  urgent  message  went  to  Major  Titus  Geer  Simons, 
Volunteer  Incorporated  Militia  who  was  stationed  at  Shipman's  Corn- 
ers , where  St  Catharines  now  stands. 

Major  Simons  was  a  resolute  and  energetic  officer, and  he  mar- 
ched at  once  with  his  militiamen  for  the  Heights. 

Light  winds  and  calms  preteented  Chauncey  from  reaching  an  an- 
chorage of  the  beach  strip  until  Thursday  evening. 

The  next  morning  500  American, soldiers , marines , and  seamen, la- 
nded near  Brant's  House  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Winfield  Scott. 

The  twenty-seven-year-old  colonel, who  was  destined  one  day  to  lead 
an  army (American)  into  Mexico  City, found  to  his  dismay  that  the  ch- 
annel connecting  the  lake  to  the  bay  was  too  shallow  to  afford  a  Pas- 
sage for  the  schooners. He  could  see  a  battery  of  seven  guns  on  the 
Heights. There  was  a  small  schooner  in  the  bay  armed  with  a  carronade. 

The  colonel  learned  from  some  inhabitants  that  reinforcements  had 
reached  the  garrison  during  the  night. It  had  been  a  hard  march  for 
Major  Simons  and  the  militaa  but  they  had  arrived  before  an  American 
attack  had  developed. 

Commodore  Chauncey , with  a  lifetime  spent  in  the  naval  service 
was  a  man  to  weigh  the  odds. He  was  not  given  to  exploits  in  the  style 
of  Captain  Horatio  Hornblower .The  Commodore  lacked  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  small  boats  to  send  all  his  men  across  the  bay  at  the  same 
time .Furthermore  the  Heights  were  out  of  range  of  his  guns. Assaulting 
troops  would  be  subject  to  a  murderous  fire  from  that  battery  with- 
out any  support  possible  from  the  guns  of  the  fleet. An  overland  att- 
ach was   out  of  the  question. He  did  not  possess  field  artillery .A 
more  serious  consideration  was  the  danger  of  being  caught  by  a  Brit- 
ish squadron  with  his  ships  undermanned. In  that  case  he  would  have 
no  means  of  speedily  bringing  his  men  back  if  they  were  committed 
in  a  land  engagement  some  miles  away  by  road. 

he  re-embarked  his  men  in  the  afternoon  and  sailed  majestic- 
ally away  eastward  in  line  of  battle  to  pay  another  call  at  the   ex- 
pehce  of  the  hapless  citizens  of  York. His  previuus  visit  in  April 
had  been  marked  by  the  provincial  capital  going  up  in  smoke  or  flames, 

The  raid  on  the  depot  had  fizzled  out  without  a  shot  being  fired. 
The  first  survey  of  the  Heights  wqs  made  at  the  orders  of 
Ma jor-General  de  Rottenburg.The  General  was  concerned  with  the  sick- 
ness which  was  wasting  the  army  in  the  Niagara  area  in  the  summer 
of  1813. A  parade  state  showed  that  1000  officers  and  men  were  unfit 
for  duty.T_ ey  were  probably  victims  of  enteric  fever. He  ordered  the 
erection  of  barracks  on  the  Heights  with  hospital  accomodation  and 
winter  quarters  for  his  men  in  mind. Colonel  Bruyerers  was  given  in- 
structions to  make  the  survey, and  barrack  building  was  began  at  once. 

There  were  ample  material  at  hand  for  the  Heights  were  heavily 
wooded. The  log  hutments  began  to  take  shape. The  landward  defences 
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were  strengthened  with  construction  of  two  redouhts. 

The  supply  base  was  never  seriously  threatened  by  the  enemy  during 
the  remainder  of  the  yar;  It  was  significant , however ,  that  the  strength 
of  the  garrison  was  not  allowed  to  shrink  to  the  low  level  which  had 
prevaled  when  Chauncey  had  his  abortive  effort. In  ITovember  1814, when 

war  lad  flickered  out  along  the  Niagara  rrontier  ,tnere  were  32  art,*  A 
i±j.eryni<=!ix  auiu  6j>l    mmi  ui  the  -Lu.5ra.F00t  statlonea  at  tne  head  of  the 
lake. When  peace  came  the  guns  were  removed  and  the  log  barracks  fell 
into , ruin. Tne  p±ace  was  deserved  except  for  an  occasional  traveller  on 
his  wa"y  to  York  or  a  sportsman  out  after  water  row±  in  uouts  Paradise, 
An  ordnance  map  01  lbj»4  siiows  the  defences  of  the  Heights  as  they 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  war  .When  McNab  built  Dundurn,the  spot  where 
the  forward  redoubt  had  been  located  was  used  as  the  site  of  the  lodge 
keepers  cottage  which  may  be  seen  at  the  head  of  York  Street. It  has 
been  said  that  tnls  structure  is  a  traffic  hazard  and  should  be  removed, 
^see  picture  j.The  original  redoubt  was  simply  a  fiel^  work  of  earth 
log  revetments  and   gabions. In  historic  interest  the  building  is  over- 
shadowed by  Vincent'-  Lines' in  Hamilton's  Qeraetary. 

The  preservation  of  the  Lines  were  to  a  large  extent  the  work  of 
the  T7entworth  Historical  Society  founded  in  1888  in  Hamilton. The  members 
made  a  spirited  protest  when  it  .»as  learned  that  tombs  were  being  built 
into  the  Lines. One, a  miniature  G-reek  Temple  complete  with  Corinthian 
pillars , was  perched  on  top  of  them. The  classical  impulse  which  arrapently 
was  running  strong  and  free  in  the  Hamilton  of  Victorian  times  found  ex- 
pression in  the  urn, the  shattered  column  and  the  lapidary  inscription 
of  some  length. The  Lines  would  have  been  altered  beyond  recognition  had 
it  not  been  for  a  resolution  passed  by  City  Council  in  1890  that  the 
earthworks  were  to  be  preserved , and  they  remain  to-day , a  visible  link 
with  Upper  Canada's  martial  past. 


The  above  article  was  written  by  Frank  L.Jones , an' Hamiltonian 
historian, and  pictures   of  the  site  of  the  battery , earthworks  in  the 
cemetary,and  the  site  of  the  forward  redoubt  are  shown  in  the  pre- 
ceeding  pages. 
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The  next  event  worthy  of  note  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula  was  the 
Battle  of  Beaver  Dams , which  was  fought  on  June  24th., 1813.  Upon  the 
fall  of  Fort  George, the  Americans  occupied  Que ens ton  as  well  as  Newark. 

ere, a  resident  of  Que ens ton, Laura  Record  by  name , overheard  the 
Americans  plotting  an  attack  on  the  Canadian  outpost  at  DeCew  Falls, 
and  she  decided  to  do  her  best  to  warn  this  post  of  their  danger. This 
feat  was  accomplished  by  walKing  abotit  20  miles  by  a  circuitous  route 
which  was  both  difficult  and  perilous. 

The  warning  given  enabled  Lieutenant  Fitzgibbon,with  less  than 
50  men  of  H .M. 49th. $egt. ; about  15  MilitiAmenjand  a  small  force  ofl  Six 
Nation  and  other  Indians  under  Captain  William  Johnson  Kerr  and  Dominique 
Ducharme,to  surprise  and  attack  the  enemy  at  Beechwoods  or  Beaver  Dams 
and  after  a  short  engagement  to  capture  Colonel  Boerstler  of  the  United 
States  army  and  his  entire  force  of  542  rnen(25  Officers  and  517  other 
ranks)  with  two  field  pieces  and  two  ammunition  carts. 


BZAVi^R  DAI4S  .■i^URIAL. 

This  Monument  is  located  on  a  plot  of  land  near  the  banks  of  the 
We Hand  Canal  at  Thoroldjand  was  erected  to  the  American  and  Canadian 
soldiers, killed  in  the  Battle  of  Beaver  Dams, June  24th., 1813. 

The  bones  of  these  soldiers  were  excavated  during  the  building 
of  the  present (1928)  canal, and  this  stone  was  erected  over  the  new 
grave  by  the  contractor  of  the  Canal  in  conjunction  with  the  Welland 
Historical  Society  about  1882, 

Stone  is  inscribed — "BLAVER  DAMS" 

"24  June, 1813". 
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At  first  this  stone  stood  in  the  open  field, but  about  1923  it  was 
enclosed  by  a  Fence. (as  shown). 
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This  Cairn, one  of  the  standard  ones  of  the  Historic  Sites  and 
Xounnents  Board  of  Canada, was  erected  by  the  Dominion  Government  on 
Schriner's  Farm, site  of  the  actual  battle.  It  bears  one  of  the  stan- 
dard bronze  plaques  bear ins  the  inscription, - 

"Battle  field  of  Beechwoods  or  Beaver  Dams" 


" 24th. June, 1813" . 

It  was  unveiled  on  August  1st . ,1923, and  is  located  about  one  mile 
east  of  the  Town  of  Thorold,in  Thorold  Township, We Hand  County. 
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De  Cou's  Stone  House, 


(1812-1950) 

This  House  of  Captain  John  De  Cou,(the  name  was  variuosly 
spelled  by  his  relatives  and  descendents  and  latterly  as  De  Cew) 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  British  outpost  under  Lieut* James 
Fitzgibbon  to  which  came  Laura  Secord  through  the  woods  and  swamps 
below  the  Niagara  Escarpment  from  Queenston  on  June  24th., 1813, 
to  warn  of  the  American  advance .Thus  warned, the  small  British 
force  with  its  Indian  allies  captured, by  bold  strategy, at  Beaver- 
dams,  the  entire  force  with  its  commanding  of fleer, Lt-Col. Charles 
C  .Boers  teler ,  that  action, the  fight  in  the  Beech  Woods  , was  a  turn- 
ing point  of  the  war. 

Captain  John  De  Cou,a  militia  officer  since  1809  had  been 
taken  prisoner  after  the  capture  of  Niagara  and  Fort  Geofcge  on  M 
May  27th. ,1813. His  wife  and  children  lived  here  through  the  war. 

Their  home  was  also  a  military  post  and  supply  point  at  various 
times. Captain  De  Cou  escaped  from  captivity  in  1814  to  serve  until 
the  end  of  the  war. He  was  present  at  Lundy's  Lane. 

U.   Born  of  English  stock  in  Vermont  in  1766. John  De  Cou  came 
toACanada  as  a  young  Empire  Loyalist  and  became  a  pioneer  farmer 
and  fruit  grower  and  industrialist. He  married  Catherine, daughter 
of  Frederick  Docks teter  of  Butler's  Rangers  in  1798. They  had  ele- 
ven children. He  died  in  1855  &t  De  Cewsville  in  Haldimand,the  se- 
cond community  of  which  he  was  the  founder  and  which  bore  his  name. 
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Old  BeCew  House, 


This  old  stone  house  was  built  "by  Captain  John  DeCew,on  Lot  40, 
Thorold  Township, in  l808-08,and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  houses 
in  the  vicinity . (1923) .It  is  located  on  the  road  running  from  Thorold 
to  DeCew  *'alls,and  is  about  three  miles  west  of  Thorold  and  two  miles 
west  of  Beaver  Dams. 

It  was  off  some  importance  during  the  War  of  1812 -14, as  it  was 
used  in  I8l3,as  Lieutenant  James  ffltzgibbon1 s  outpost  Headquarters.lt 
was  to  here  that  Laura  Secord  brought  the  Lieutenant  word  of  an  inv- 
asion on  his  post  by  Americans , she  having  walked  from  Que ens ton  a  dis- 
tance of  20  miles ;and  it  was  also  from  here  that  Fitzgibbon  left  with 
his  troons  to  fight  the  memorable  Battle  of  Beaver  Dams  on  June  24th, 
1813. 


LAURA  SECORD' S  MONUMENT. 


ST   CAT HAR I NES , OUT . 
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—Ontario  Hydro. 

n«arli/»a+A  Unmn4n  J  Memories  of  the  War  of  1812  were  revived  yester- 
iveaiCdTe    nomesTeaa      day  when  the  John  peCou  stone  house  near  St. 

Catharines  was  declared  an  historic  site  by  Prime  Minister  Frost  (left).  Shown  with 
him  at  unveiling  of  bronze  plaque  are:  Hydro  Chairman  R.  H.  Saunders  andmilitary 
guard  attired  in  traditional  British  "redcoat"  uniform  of  that  era. 


Decou  House, a  historic  site. 
This  old  house  marks  the  repulse  of  an  1813  attack. 

On  October  13th. ,1953, Ontario  Premier  Frost  officially  de- 
clared the  John  DeCou  property , three  miles  south  of  here, an  his- 
toric monument  today. The  house  was  where  Laura  Secord  warned  the 
British  of  an  impending  American  attack  after  her  trek  through 
swamp  and  bush  on  the  night  of  June  24th., 1013. 

Hours  after  Laura  Secord1 s  warning, the  outnumbered  but  fore- 
warned British  force  surprised  the  Americans  at  Beaverdams ,not  far 
from  the  DeCou  house  and  captured  the  enemy  force. 

Premier  Frost  unveiled  a  memorial  tablet  on  the  north  wall 
of  the  ruins  of  the  DeCou  house, which  is  to  be  maintained  by  the 
H.E.P.C. .He  called  the  homestead--"The  Cradle  of  Ontario's  history" 

Said  the  Premier : "Here  was  the  beginning  of  the  confidence, 
which  Canadians  had  in  their  land. Today  we  can  see  the  Justificat- 
ation  of  this  confidence" .The  premier  congratulated  the  Ontario 
Historical  Society  for  developing  a  sense  of  history  in  the  prov- 
ince and  the  H.E.P.C.  for  its  program  of  restoring  sites  and  be- 
auty spots  in  areas  under  its  jurisdiction. 

Hydro  Commission  Chairman, Saunders  said  it  was  the  Commiss- 
ion's policy  to  maintain  and  restore , where  necessary , historic  la- 
ndmarks on  H.E.P.C.  lands .Descend ents  of  Laura  Secord  and  John  De 
Cou  were  present  at  the  ceremony. 
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This  white  marble  monument, with  a  bronze  bust  of  the  Lady  onthe 
front  bears  the  following  inscription,- 

"This  Monument  was  erected  by  the  Government  of  Canada, to  Laura 
Ingersol  Seaord,who  saved  her  husband's  life  in  the  Battle  of  Queen- 
3ton  Heights, October  13th ., 1812 ; and  who  risked  her  own  in  carrying 
word  to  Lieutenant  Fitzgibbon( Captain) , of  an  invasion  by  which  he  won 
the  Battle  of  Beaver  Dams" 

"Erected  1911)" 

(This  stone  gives  Fitzgibbon  the  rank  of  Captain). 

This  Memorial  is  placed  in  the  Park  at  Que ens ton  Heights , being 
erected  in  June, 1911; through  the  mndefatigaable  efforts  of  the  late 
Mrs.E.A.Currie  of  St  Catharines ,Ont. 

(Mrs.Currie  was  the  widow  of  the  late  Hon. J.G.Currie,and  the 
erection  of  the  Monument  was  financed  by  private  subscriptions , A  Gov- 
ernment grant, and  monies  received  from  the  sale  of  the  "Story  of  Laura 
Secord." . 
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L..:.iRA  3L.J0RDS  I^I-IORIAL. 

This  Memorial  of  cut  stone, is  placed  on  the  grave  of  Laura  Record 
in  Lundy's  ^ane  °emetary .Above  the  stone  is  a  bronze  bust  of  ^aura 
Secord, a  heroine  of  the  tfar  of  1812-14. It  was  erected  by  the  Canadian 
Historical  Society  from  contributions  from  schools , societies ,H.  M.  49th. 
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Regiment, other  military  organizations  and  private  individuals. 

It  was  designed  by  Miss  Mildred  feel, ana  is  an  ideal  representation 
of  -^aura  Secord  as  she  appeared  in  l8l3»Unveiled  on  June  21st., 1901. 
Inscription  on  the  stone  can  be  plainly  read. 
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LAURA  SECORD. 


Laura  Secord  was  born  in  1775  >and  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  In- 
5ersoll,who  movdd  to  Canada,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  American  Revolut- 
ionary Ylar.She  married  James  Secord  of  Hugenot  descent, also  a  United 
Empire  Loyalist. Secord  was  sever ly  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Queenston 
Heights, and  while  home  on  parole , American  soldiers  domiciled  themsel- 
ves in  his  house; and  it  was  here  that  hints  of  an  intended  night  sur- 
prise at  the  outpost  at  DeCew  Falls  was  dropped. This  was  an  important 
post, for  if  taken, would  have  opened  up  the  whole  peninsula. Nobody  wo- 
uld undertake  to  warn  this  post, so  Laura, though  38  years  old, and  a 
mother  of  five  children, started  out, and  after  many  trying  experiences 
succeeded  in  warning  Lieutenant  Fitzgibbon  of  the  intended  attack ;and 
thus  he  was  able  to  defeat  the  Americans  and  capture  them. 

Through  this  brave  deed, Laura  Secord  was  proclaimed  a  heroine/ 
She  died  at  Chippawa, October  17th. ,1868, and  is  buried  in  Lundy's 
Lane  cemetary  in  Niagara  Falls. Ont. 

Her  husband  died  in  1841, and  she  was , according  to  her  wishes, 
laid  beside  his  body. For  many  years  two  marble  slabs  marked  their 
graves, and  when  the  monument  was  erected  to  Laura's  memory  i  n  1901, 
the  two  stones  were  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  Trinity  Church, Chippawa, 
Ont. 


i::gepsoll.  ohb. 


This  place  was  named  after  Thomas  Ingersoll, who  came  to  that  vic- 
inity with  some  of  his  followers  of  the  Third  Communion  Baptists;  a 
peculiar  sect  not  popular  in  the  United  States,  In  1793.  They  were  pro- 
mised land  grants  by  Governor  Simcoe,but  when  it  was  discovered  that 
Ingersoll  had  fought  against  the  British  in  the  Revolutionary  War  of 
1776; their  grants  were  cancelled  and  he  moved  on. While  in  that  settle- 
ment ad&ughter  was  born, who  was  named  "Laura" .She  later  married  a 
"Secord"  , and-  became  the  "Laura  Secord"  , heroine  of  the  V/ar  of  1812-14, 

Gayfer's  Drug  Store, on  the  A1aln  St. of  Ingersoll, stands  on  the  site 
of  the  log  cabin  where  Laura  was  born. 

Later  Thomas's  sons — Charles  &  James  returned , bought  at  auction 
the  land  promised  to  their  father  and  settled  there. Charles  Ingersoll 
died  August  l8th.,l832  at  the  age  of  42  years, and  a  memorial  plaque 
is  set  in  the  wall  of  St  James  Anglican  Church. 
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James  Fi tzgibbon  waa    born  on  November  16th. ,  1780, at   Limerick, 
Ireland;  and   was    educated  in    the  R.C.fai  th;  but   embraced  Pro  tee  tan- 
ism   si  an    early  age.. 

At    the   age   of  17, he    enlisted   in   the  49 TH, REGIMENT, and   before 
he  was   in    the  Regiment  24  hours  had  become  a  Sergeant. Two  montibs 
later     he  fought  under  Col. Isaac  Brock  at  F.gmont-op-Zee   in   Holland* 

Was    tax  en  prisoner  but   afterwards    exchanged.   He   came   to   Canada 
with    the  49th.    in  1802,  and   stationed   at  York. Was  made  a  Mason      in 
#40  Lodge,  Quebec   in  1803. Brock   recommended  him  for  promotion  and 
in  less   than  four  years  had  become  Segeant-llajer.He   became  an  Ensigl 
on  February  4th.  ,1806;  and   in  December  of   tnat  year   became  Lieut, 
and  Adjutant   of   tne  Regiment. 

During    tie  Tar  of   1812-14, General   Vincent 
the  British  Forces   in    the  Niagara  Beninsula   or 


wa3    in    command    of 
rather  District,  and 
as   Scouts   keeping 


Fi  tzgibbon  had   a   Corps   of   50  Rangers, who   acted 
sn   eye  on   tne  American   Troop3    at  Fart  George. 

On  June  20  th. , 1813, Col. Bishop, Chief   of  Gen.Vincent's   Saaff, 
establish  ei  his  Headquarters   at  20  mile  Creek,  above    the  present 
village  of  Jordan. On    tne   31ns   day    ,Fi tzgiobon' s   Scouts  had   a    skir- 
mish   with    the  United   States    Cavalry  near  Niagara  Falls. The   next 
dajjyFitzgi  boon  had  was    to   guard  Military   Stores   deposited    at  De 
Cou's  house,  (near  12  mile  Creek);  and  here    the  Rangers  were  joined 
t>y   a  party  of   Iroquois  under  Capt.Duchaine. 

The  American  General   Dearborn   determined    to   dislodge  Fi tzgib- 
bon; and   Col.Boerstel    of    the  14TH.U.S. INFANTRY  was    selected   for  the 
job. Under  him  was  600    rank    and  file   and  his    instructions  was   to 
capture  Fitzgiooon   and  his   f orce3.Utno3t   caution  was  U3ed,  and     .the 
departure   on    this    expedition  was  made  at  midnight    to    avoid    obser- 
vation.   The  next  night    tne  Americans    encamped   at   the  hou3e    of   Jame 
Secord.a   Sergeant   in    the  LINCOLN  MILITIA.Secord  suspected    that they 
were   on    their   way   to   attack  Fi  tzgibbon,  and   a.3  he   was   suffering 
from  a  wound, ni s  wife, Laura  Secord, de termined    to  warn    the   Officer 
of  his   danger. At  early   dawn  with   a  milk   pail    in  hand, she   started 
on  her  journey. She  avoided    the  main   roads  by    talcing  patns, which 
were  miles   out    of    the   direct  way, and    after  a    tramp    of   19   miles, 
reached  Fitzgiooon' 3   post    and    told  her   3tory   of    the  movement    of   the 
Americans.  This   warning  -enabled  Fi  tzgibbon   and  bis   Indians    to  win 
the  Battle   of   Beechwood3 ,(  Beaver  Dams');  when   Col.Boerstel    surrend- 
ered  with  2.3  Officers, 487  N.C.0'3.and  Men,  besides   .30  Militiamen. 

On  August   14th. ,  1814,  he  was  married    to  Mary  ^aley,  Adolphus- 
t own,  by   the  Rev. George  O'Xill   Stuart   in  Kingston. She  was  a  R.C, 
and  bore  him  fours  sons   and   one   daughter. 

He   lived    at    tne   old  Fort  at  York   from  1816    to   1827 
moved    to    tne  South  West   corner   of  King  and  Brock   St' 
ed   until   1841. 

In  1821, her  was   appointed   a  Major   in    the  Militia,  and 
became  a  Colonel. 

Was   Deputy  Provincial   Grand  Master   from.  1822-25. 

In   1826, he   became  Col. of   the  Militia  Force      of  Torkjand  from 
1827    to   1841    was    Clerk    of    the  Legislative  A33embly. 

In  1832  he    became   Col. of    the   2ND. WEST  YORK  R3GIM3NT   OF  MILITIA 

He  visited  Sngland   in  1839 .Returnee!   to   Canada,  and  upon  retir- 
ing  as  Clerk   in  1841  .received  a  pension   of  £300. He    then  went    to 
England    and   lived   on  his    remi t tance , 3 ent    quarterly. 

In  1850, he  was  made  Knight  of   Windsor,  (lower  f  oundation)  ;and 
in  1803  was  made  Mili tary  Knight  of    the  Royal   Foundation. 

Died   at  Windsor  Castl-e    on  December  10  tn.  ,1863. Aged  90  years. 
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The  Battle  of  Beaver  Dams  practically  closed  the  campaign  of 
1813, as  far  as  the  Niagara  Peninsula  was  concerned, hut  the  Americans 
still  held  Fort  George  until  December  10th. ,1813, when  McClure,the  Am- 
erican leader  withdrew  across  the  River  to  Fort  Diagara.Before  he  went 
however  he  burned  149  of  the  150  houses  or  buildings  in  the  Town  of 
Newark. 

(Murray  took  possession  of  what  remained). 
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ST  MARKS  CHURCH. 


This  beautiful  old  church  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Upper  Canada, it 
having  been  built  1805-09. It  is  of  historical  interest  as  it  was  used 
as  a  Hospital  by  the  British  after  the  Battle  of  Queenston  Heights   in 
1812 ;and  by  the  Americans  as  a  Barracks , when  they  occupied  Newark  in 
1813. 

Across  the  River  from  Niagara-on-the-Lake (Newark) is  the  Village 
of  Youngs  town, II.  Y.  ,the  site  of  old  Fort  Niagara.  Here, Sir  V/illiam 
Johnson  defeated  a  large  French  force  on  Ju^y  24th. ,1759, and  captured 
Fort  Kiagara  on  July  25th. 


Brant). 


(Sir  William  Johnson  married  Molly  Brant, a  sister  of  Joseph 
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FORT  NIAGARA. 


This  Fort, built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River (picture  was 
taken  from  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Misslssaugua)  was  the  place  wher  Ge- 
neral McClure  retreated,  to  after  the  evacuation  of  the  Town  of  Newark. 

In  retaliation  for  the  burning  of  the  Town, the  British  troops  un- 
der General  Riall  crossed  the  Niagara  River, and  captured  this  Fort 
on  December  18th., 1813. 

Following  up  this  victory, they  also  captured  and  destroyed  the 
Town  of  Lewiston,the  next  day  December  19th, 
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FORT  MIS3I.5SAUGUA. 
This  Fort  was  built  on  tlie  site  of  an  old  earthworks  thrown  up 
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by  the  British  in  1793* In  l803,a  Lighthouse  was  erected  here, and  Do- 
minic Henry, a  veteran  of  the  4th. Battalion  of  the  Royal  Cornwallis 
Artillery  acted  as  its  keeper  until  1814. 

The  actual  Fort  was  erected  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Niag- 
ara River  opposite  Fort  Niagara  about  1814, being  built  partly  of 
the  ruins  of  the  Town  of  iiewark  which  had  been  burned  by  the  Americans. 

It  is  named  after  the  Hississaugua  Indians , a  tribe  of  the  Al- 
gonquinsjand  was  occupied  for  many  years  by  British  soldiers. About 
1913, it  was  repaired  by  the  Engineers , and  is  now  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation. 
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The  iron  studded  gates  of  this  old  Fort  are  of  heavy  oak  tim- 
bers,and  were  considered  sufficient  protection  against  attack  when 
the  Fort  was  built. 
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CAMPAIGN _0F    1813. 
(7/estern  Section). 
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FORT  MAIDEN. 

This  Fort  on  the  Ontario  banks  of  the  Detroit  River  is  at  Amher- 
stburg,was  for  forty  years  one  of  Canada's  frontier  bastions  and  was 
the  rallying  point  in  1812  for  the  Sritlsh  forces  that  recaptured 
Detroit  early  in  the  conflict. 

After  the  Capture  of  Detroit  by  Brock, Ma jor -General  Proctor  was 
left  in  command  with  his  headquarters  at  Detroit, From  here, he  opened 
the  1813  Campaign  on  January  18th. ,by  defeating  the  Americans  at  a 
place  called  Frenchtov;n,near  Detroit  .There  was  two  battles  at  this 
place, one  on  January  18th. ,and  the  other  on  January  22nd.   (See  Map 
shown  previously ), and  in  this  latter  the  American  Commander  and  all 
his  forces  were  captured. The  American  leaders  in  this  engagement 
were  General  Winchester , Colonel  Lewis, and  Major-General  Madison. 

In  May  of  this  year, Proctor  again  proved  his  leadeBship  by  capt- 
uring Fort  Megs,  and  also  captured  Sandusky  on  August  2nd.,l8l3. 

In  the  next  month  on  September  10th, perry , the  American  Commodore 
on  Lake  Erie, with  his  fleet  of  nine  vessels  and  54-  guns, engaged  the 
British  Commodore, Captain  Barclay, with  his  fleet  of  six  vessels  and 
63  guns, and  defeated  him  at  the  Battle  of  Put  In  Bay, Lake  Erie, and 
this  gave  the  American  fleet  command  of  Lake  Erie. 

This  made  Detroit  untenable , forcing  Proctor  to  retire  into 
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Canada. General  Harrison  with  a  force  of  3000  Kentuckians  folowed  him 
and  overtook  him  at  a  place  called  Moraviant own, near  Chatham, and  for- 
ced him  to  fight. 

In  this  Battle  that  followed, (sometimes  known  as  the  Battle  of 
the  Thames )Proctor's  army  of  1000  men  were  defeated  and  scattered. The 
Casultles  were  very  heavy, and  Tecumseh  the  great  Indian  leader  was 
slain. Proctor  saved  his  own  life  however  by  running  away. 

(He  was  later  tried  by  Court  Martial  at  Montreal, for  this  defeat 
on  December  21st., 1814). 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  Battle  the  Americans  was  left  in  full 
charge  of  the  western  part  of  Ontario.  Their  outposts  were  raided  £ 
from  time  to  time, the  most  important  of  these  being  known  as  the  com- 
bat at  McCrea's  House. 


C* 


In  1936, a  Cairn, marking  a  scene  of  a  daring  exploit  of  Kent  Mi- 
litiamen,was  unveiled  at  Chatham,0nt.lt  amrks  the  site  of  the  combat 
at  McCrea's  House. 

As  History  records  it, — On  December  15th.,l8l3,a  Company  of  Pro- 
vincial Dragoons, after  a  march  of  20  miles  through  the  woods, surpri- 
sed an  outpost  of  the  American  Army  of  Occupation  and  captured  it. 
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TECUMSEH' S  STONE. 

This  atone  located  an  #2  Highway  at  Thamesville  is  to  the  great 
Indian  leader— Tecumseh — who  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  the  Thames 
in  1813, and  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  people  of  Thamesville. 

TECUMSEH. 


Was  a  great  chief , and  the  leader  of  the  Indians  in 
the  Western  sector  in  1812  and  13. He  was  killed  in  the  Battle  Of  Mor- 
aviantown  on  October  5th. ,l8l3,and  his  bones  ^Were  supposed  to  have  been 
found  on  Walpole  island, butthis  was  disputed  by  historians •Munroe  Pl- 
easant maintained  that  Tecumseh  was  buiried  near  Moraviantown  in  a  pl- 
ace so  closely  touched  by  the  Canadian  National  mainline , that  the  keep- 
ers of  the  secret  of  Tecumseh' s  burial  place  mounted  guard  as  the  rail- 
way construction  gang  worked  through  there  about  l850,and  they  barely 
missed  the  spot. 

The  following  extract  is  rather  convincible  that  the  bones  on  Wal- 
pole  Island  are  not  Tecumseh 's. This  extract  is  from  a  book  written  by 
Major  Richardson, who  had  oeen   in  the  British  army  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Thames, (Moraviantown) , and  purpots  to  give  an  Indian  account  of  how  Te- 
cumseh 'net  his  death. 
It  says  in  part. 

"Tecumseh  was  riding  on   horseback, encouraging  his  Indians 
to  attack  the  enemy, when  a  shot  from  the  Yankees  struck  him 
under  the  fifth  rib. Tecumseh, aware  of  the  fatal  character  of 
the  wound, and  determined  not  to  die  unavenged , advanced  towards 
the  enemy, threw  himself  off  his  horse, and  being  armed  with  three 
pistols  took  one  in  each  hand  and  fired. When  having  dischar- 
ged the  third  pistol, he  drew  his  sword, which  he  used  effectively 
as  long  as  his  strength  remained ..r,eing  soon  exhausted  with 
loss  of  blood, he  fell  to  the  ground, and  an  American  despatched 
him  with  a  stroke  of  an  axe." 

"Tecumseh  was  buried  under  a  large  tree, which  had  previously 
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been  cut  down. The  stump  was  seven  ft.high.lt  was  hewn  on  four 
sides, and  there  was  written  on  these  in  characters  well  under- 
stood by  the  Indians, the  number  of  Americans  he  had  killed 
with  his  tomahawk." 

(This  above  statement  was  written  in  1848, and  was  signed  by 
SHA- ";.H-WAN-NOO,who  claimed  to  have  been  the  Great  Leaders  sec- 
ond in  command  at  the  famous  fight  on  the  Thames.) 

In  this  Battle  the  Indian  casulties  were  numerous, and  three 
other  Chiefs  were  a.so  slain, namely — 

TA-KANENTYNE--War  Chief  of  the  ONANDAGAS. 

AYENATE        )   Chiefs  of  the  CAYUGAS . 

KAYSNTATIRHON  ) 

Two  of  Tecumseh's  brothers  had  been  killed  before  this  Battle 
and  the  opposing  Kentucky  riflemen  had  boasted  they  had  flayed  the 
body  of  the  Indian  Chief  to  make  razor-straps  for  themselves. This  was 
not  thought  to  be  true, as  it  was  possible  another  Indian  Chief  had  fe 
been  flayed  having  been  mistaken  for  Tecumseh. 

This  great  Shawnee  Chief (The  Crouching  Panther)  body  was  after- 
wards buried  secretely  on  Walpole  Island, (probably  about  I85O). 
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On  August  24th. ,1941, Walpoie  Island  was  the  scene  of  a  colorful 
event, when  members  of  the  Chippewa  andpottawattomic  tribes  buried 
the  bones  of  the  great  Shawnee  Chief Tecumseh  and  hero, who  was  killed 
in  the  Battle  of  Moraviantown  in  1813. 

The  Indian  ceremonial, which  attracted  many  residents  along  the  x 
Canadian  and  United  States  shores  of  the  St  Clair  River, was  concluded 
in  the  evening  by  a  pageant  depicting  events  in  the  great  chiefs  llf$. 

The  fourth  scene  in  the  pageant  was  the  burial  of  the  Great  Chiefs 
bones  as  a  funeral  service  was  conducted  by  Rt.Kev. Charles  A  Seager, 
Bishop  of  Huron, assisted  by  the  Rev. W.E.Hall, rector  of  the  Anglican 
church  on  the  island. Bishop  Seager  spoke  briefly  from  the  words, "Have 
a  Big  Heart" spoken  by  Tecumseh  to  the  British  General  Proctor, just  be- 
fore the  Battle  of  the  Thames, 

Throughout  Saturday  the  bones  rested  in  the  vvalpole  island  Anglican 
Church, and  were  viewed  by  hundreds  of  people. Just  before  the  burial 
service  Indians  in  native  costume  formed  a  funeral  procession  and  wen- 
ded their  wsy  from  the  church  to  Tecumseh' s  Monument , where  the  bones 
were  deposited  and  seated  in  the  cairn. A  Statue  of  Decumseh  is  yet  to 
be  placed  on  top  of  the  Memorial. 

Speakers  at  the  ceremony  in eluded, -Hugh  MacKenzie  of  V/atf ord,M.P. 
for  Lambton-KentjMayor  A.P.Brandner  of  Wallaceberg; Alderman  W.C. Hippie 
of  Sarnia;Rev.F.G. Weir; Indian  Agent  James  DalyjT.L.Mdnnis  of  Ottawa/ 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs. Harrison  B.Williams, a 
former  Chief  of  the  Chippewa  tribe  directed  the  program. 

An  interesting  spectator  was  Silas  Shobway,who  led  Sergt. Thomas 
Cor lass  of  Hamilton, formerly  officer  commanding  the  Sarnia  Detachment 
of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police, to  the  spot  on  Walpole  Island 
where  the  bones  of  Tecumseh  were  hidden. The  discovery  was  made  in  Jan- 
uary 1931 ,and  in  the  following  month  a  grand  Indian  Councils  was  held, 
at  which  details  of  the  discovery  was  explained. The  Council  voted  to 
accept  the  bones  as  the  remains  of  Tecumseh, and  authorized  the  walpole 
Indians  tp  proceed  with  plans  for  a  Memorial. 

In  succeeding  years  the  Soldiers  Service  Club  was  actively  engaged 
in  Endeavoring  to  interest  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments , Clubs , 
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and  individuals  In  financing  a  Monument • The  response  was  dlsenhearte- 
ning,and  because  of  difficult  times, money  from  the  Government  was  not 
forthcoming. The  Indians  however , persisted  in  their  endeavour , and  in 
1934-  a  sufficient  sun  was  realized  to  carry  out  the  main  part  of  their 
project. 


Casket  containing  the  Bones  of  the  Great  Indian  Chief 
is  burled  in  the  Monument. 

(Inserton  left  is  Harrison  B.Williams , former  Indian  Chief, and  Pres- 
ident of  the  Soldiers  Sevlce  Club  of  Walpole  Island, when  the  bones  of 
Tecumseh  was  found  in  1931;Inset  at  the  right  is  Silas  3hobway,a  res- 
ident of  the  Island, who  made  the  discovery). 


Stone  Cairn 
,\farks  Grave 
Of  Tecumseh 


WALPOLE    ISLAND,     Ont.     — 

(CP)— The  braes  of  Chief  Tecum- 
,  famed  Shawnee  Indian  war- 
rior   who    died    near    Moravian- 
n,    Ont.,   in    the    war   of    1812, 
e   at   last  found    a   permanent : 
:g  place. 

After  being  dug  up  and  reburied  | 
an    unknown    number    of    times, ' 
the  remains  of  the  chief  now 
in    a   sione    cairn    on    the    Indian: 
reservation  here. 

Tecumseh  was   a  loyal,  ally   of 
British    d'uriry^the    war    of 


1312-14  between  the  United  States 
and  the  British  in  Canada.  He  and 
his  tribesmen  fought  a  rearguard 
action  for  Brig. -Gen.  Henry  Proc- 
tor when  that  general  was  forced 
out  of  Detroit  by  colonial  troops. , 
Proctor  withdrew  his  forces,  leav- 
ing Tecumseh  to  fight  it  out  wrth  I 
the  colanials  and  later  was  court-  \ 
martialed  for   his   action.   Tecum- 1 
seh,  along  with  many  of  his  fol- ' 
lowers,  was  killed  and  was  buried  j 
in    1813   near   the   spot  where   he : 
fell.  More  than  40  years  later  the 
-is     were     disinterred      and  i 
brought   to   S't.   Anne's   Island   by 
Chief   Shano,   a  faithful   follower. 
In  1910,  Dr.  George  Mitchell  of 
nearby  Wallaceburg  got  in   touch 
with  Ed   Jackson,    a   grandson    of 
Shano,  who  knew   of   the  grave's  I 
location   because   his-  grandfather 
had  requested  he  be  buried  seven 
feet  west  of  his  beloved- Tecumseh. 
Dr.   Mitchell  took  the  remains  to 


\Vallaceburg        and        discovered, 

through  a  healed  leg  fracture,  that 

the   bones    were    definitely    those 

of   the   chief. 

j^     *     * 

DR.      MITCHELL      had      the 

bones  in  his  possession  only  two 
days  when  two  Indians,  one  a 
constable,  demanded  he  give 
them  up,  claiming  they  were  In- 
dian property.  The  remains 
were  taken  away  and  buried 
several  times  at  different  places. 

About  1934,  the  soldier's  club  of 
Walpole  Island  decided  it  was  I 
:irne  Tecumseh  had  a  final  and  j 
fitting  burial.  Through  an  old  In- 
dian they  were  able  to  find  Te- 
cumseh's  bones  in  a  rough  coffin 
drapped  in   a  buriap   bag. 

Officials    of    the    soldier's    club 
s-ay  the  Walpole  Island  grave  will  I 
be  permanent. 
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TECUKSEH      or   TECUM"' HA  was   a   celebrated   chief   and    statesman 
of   the  Shawanee   tribe. He  was  born   in  1768  at  Fiqua   on  the  ban>:s 
of   the  Mud  River (a   tributary   of   the   Ohio), about  seven  miles  be- 
low  the  present  Springfield .His   father  was   a  chief   of ■  the  Kisco- 
poke,and   his   mother  a  member   of   the  Turtle  band, both  clans   of 
the  Shawanee   tribe, a   stiib-tribe   of   the  Algonquins. 

The  name  Tecumseh,or  more  proj^erly   speaKing  Tecumtha, acc- 
ording  to   the  native  pronunciation, means    "a  panther  springing 
upon  its   prey" .He  was   engaged   in  many   incurtions    into  Kentucky, 
formed   the   project  of  uniting  the  Western*   Indians   against   the 
Americans , the   former   under  Tecumseh's   brother   "The   Prophet"    bg- 
ing  defeated   at  7ipoecanoe,on  November   7th., 1811. In  1812 , he    jo- 
ined  the    British, and   obtained   the  rank  of  Brigadier -General: was 
at  the  Capture   of  Detroit  of   that  year    ,and   in  the  Battle   of  Mo- 
raviantown  or  Thames   on  October  5th., 1813  was   killed. Thev  Battle 
was    lost   through   the  retreat  of   the  British  General  Procter. The 
spot  where   the  great   Indian  warrior  fell   is   marked   oy  a  tsblet 
erected  by  the   citizens   of  Thamesville   in  1911. His  burial  place 
is   unknown. The   tablet   to  Tecumseh's   memory  bears   the  following 
inscription, -"Here   on  October  5th. ,1813, was   fought   the  Battle 
of   the   Thames , and   here   Tecunseh  fell. Erected  by   the   citizens   of 
Thamesville  A. D. 1011". 

Col. William  Whitley, a  famous   pioneer  and   Indian  fighter, 
builder   of   the  first  briciv  house   in  Kentucky, was   the   supposed 
slayer  of  Tec  urns  eh.  Colonel  ?«rhitley,a  Virginian, born  at  Au£usta 
of   Irish  parentage, came   to  Kentucky   in  1775(1773) , and  was    in  his 
65th. year , when  Pie  volunteere;    under  Isaac   Shelby, and  marched  with 
the   oth^r  Kentuckiane   to  the  battleground   around   the  western  end 
of   Lake  Erie.He  was   killed  at  the  Battle   of   the   Thames. 

Tecumeeh  was   killed  by   two  bullets  which  entered  the    same 
hole  :*  ■"hitlev1  s   custom  was   to,  load  with  two  bullets. 
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Ernest  Hamlin  Bakers  synthetic  portrait  of  Tecumseh  is 
now  accepted  as  the  most  authentic  we  shall  ever  have.  The  chief 
never  allowed  his  portrait  to  be  painted.  A  French  trader,  Pierre 
Le  Dm,  made  a  furtive  pencil  sketch  at  Vincennes  in  1310. 
Benson  J.  Lossing  used  this  and  another  sketch  in  1858  as  basis 
for  a  composite  painting,  which  added  characteristic  headdress 
and  medal  but  the  face  is  out  of  character  with  the  historical 
record.  Mr.  Baker  read  the  manuscript  of  Mr.  Tucker's  biog- 
raphy, studied  Shawnee  types  and  gave  the  above  portrait  the 
facial  characteristics  and  expression  that  match  what  is  known 
of  the  man. 


aggressor."  As  soon  as  Tecumseh 
went  south  <td  promote  the  idea 
of  an  Indian  confederacy),  Har- 
rison raised  troops  and  attacked 
the  Indians.  "Harrison  was  the 
presumptuous  treaty  breaker. 
The  Prophet's  Town  and  Tippe- 
canoe were  beyond  the  boundary. 
Harrison's  march  was  an  outright 
invasion  of  the  territory  of  an- 
other nation  without  the  consent 
of  the  President  or  a  declaration 
of  war  by  Congress."  Official 
documents  in  Washington,  Otta- 
wa and  London  are  quoted  to 
prove  these  facts. 

Whereas  in  Canada,  the  few 
settlers  could  be  located  on  the 
shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
lower  lakes,  leaving  the  entire 
North  and  West  to  the  fur  trade, 
in  which  Indians  were  the  chief 
asset,    it   was    otherwise    in    the 

!  United  States.  There,  settlers 
pressed  ever  westward,  killing 
I  off  the  inhabitants  and  appro- 
priating their  lands.  The  opera- 
tion was  ruthless.  In  frontier  con- 
ditions many  men  died  violently. 
No  American  court  ever  convict- 
ed a  white  man  for  murder  of  an 
Indian. 

Indian  attitude  about  land  was 
that  all  of  them  owned  all  of  it; 
and  they  could  move  freely  and 
hunt   anywhere.   Their   organiza- 
tion   was    tribal,    not    national. 
When    settlers    encroached,    the 
!  American  government  would  buy 
|  the    land    in    dispute    by   treaty. 
I  Tucker    says    that    of    the    900 
i  treaties  made,  the  Americans  dis- 
j  honored  every  one  of  them  in  one 
|or  other  "important  particulars." 


P 

JL   URCHASE    sounds    innocent 

i  enough  till  the  figures  reveal  the 
extent  of  American  rapacity.  Gov- 
ernment sales  to  settlers  in  Ohio 
at  1800  were  at  a  price  of  $2  an  ( 
acre;  but  the  Indians  had  received 
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»  -  only  a  pittance1.     Down  to  1820, 

Splendid  Lire  of  Tecumseh     the„u,s ■<? °rnrnm *nthadbouiht 

and  resold  190  million  a©>es.  The 
Indians    got    only    $2,500,000    in 
annuities,  while  the  net  profit  to 
ECUMSEH,     the     Shawnee  (man.    Mentally   and  morally  he  the  United  States  (after  deduct- 
chief,  and  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  was    more    civilized    than    most  ing  surveying  and  all  other  costs) 


lendid  Life  of  Tecumseh 
The  Greatest  Indian  of 


who  were  friends  and  allies, 


whites. 


amounted  to  $213  million.    That 


The  high  moment  came  on 
each  spent  the  last  months  of  August  15>  1812,  when  Brock  and  wa?  •/*!'  sum  in  those  days 
their  lives  in  Canada;  and  these  Tecumseh  sat  together  on  their  Actually,  it  was  used  to  pay  on 
two  fine  soldiers  gave  Canada  the ,  gray  horses  before  strongly  forti-  l  ^coXc     inducements     were , 

estward;fspedctivDelyr<the  "Troop!  .S  {**  -l/Vefniantor  S 
the  red  warriors,  and  received  r"ties"  U  ^VL£Z  Z?J™ 
the  surrender  of  the  town  before  ^  P^ss-failed.  thorny 


without  being  overrun  from  the 
south.  It  was  not  that  Tecumseh 
loved  the  British  that  he  gave 
his  life  for  us  on  Oct.  5,  1813, 
in  what  is  now  Tecumseh  Park 
in  the  City  of  Chatham,  as  that 
he  was  dedicated  to   saving  the 


they  had  launched  their  assaults. 


the     Long     Knives,     and     hence 


Mr.  Tucker  calls  the  American  Tecumsen%  dream  of  a  nation- 
General  Hull  a  coward.  A  year  -d  ]ndian  alliance  In  this  he 
later  Tecumseh  called  the  English  only  partially  successful;  but 

Col.  Proctor  a  coward  for  trying  ;braves  from  32  tribes  fought 
Indians  from  extermination  by|io  run  away  from  the  battle  °f  uncjer  nim  in  Canada  In  1787, 
the  ruthless  Americans,  whom  he  j  the    Thames.     (And    survive    by  seUiers  were  arriving  in  Ohio  at 


the   rate   of   10,000   a   year.     To 
push  the  Indians  back,  the  U.S. 
Army  sent  1,400  men  to  attack 
them. 
Romance  came  to  Tecumseh  at 


had    come    to    hate.    First    they  flight  be  finally  did.) 

murdered    his    father,    then    his  i 

beloved  foster-father,  Chief  Corn-  I     •  .        ...         .... 

stalk.  They  debauched  his  people!^  HIEF  historical  value  of  this 

with    liquor  — he    was    a    total '.biography  is  the  care  the  author 

abstainer.  <has  taken  to  set  out  the  causes!  30  in  the  person  of  a  white  girl, 

All    this    is    most    straightf  or- ;  ^  ihe  War  of  1812  in  the  centre  Rebecca  Galloway,  daughter  of  a 
wardly  told  in  an  engrossing  bio-i  continent   The  face-saving  trader  turned  settler.    She  taught 

graphy     by     Glenn     Tucker,     a  ot  tne  comment,  ine  lace  saving  ^  £  read  ^  the  Bible 

retired  American  journalist.   The ,  American    explanation    was    that  and   Shakespeare.     He  was  spe-; 
thoroughness    of    this    recital    is  i  the  British  set  the  Indians  against  \  cially  fond  of  Hamlet.  He  grasped  | 
attested  by  a  bibliography  of  14  jtne  Americans.  Tucker  says:  "The  j  the  'campaigns  of  Hannibal   and 
pages.  From  the  narrative  rises  a  emoloved    their  I  Alexander     the     Great.       When 

classic  hero,  tall,  handsome,  hon-i*11  lsh    af nts    employed    their  h  sed_  Rebecca  said 

est,  humane,  intelligent.  What  ( best  efforts  to  prevent  a  break  'provided  he  would  become 
had  become  an  obscure  episode  to  between  Tecumseh  and  theja  farmer  This  he  could  not  do 
most  Canadians  now  becomes  [Americans;  and  it  was  due  mibecause  his  missi0n  was  more 
coherent  and  intelligible.  The*  arge  measure  to  their  pressure  <  imperious  than  a  personal  love, 
aboriginal    leader   was   a    states-  that  Tecumseh  never  became  the   H  F never  saw  h er  again 


CAMPAIGN  OF  I8l>,  6 

In  the  summer  of  I8l3»the  Americans  seeing  that  they  couj-d  not 
make  much  headway  in  the  central  Onatrio  section  decided  to  make  an 
assault  on  Montreal  and  capture  it.  To  do  this  ,one  force  was  to  ad- 
vance by  way  of  Lake  Champlain, while  the  other  was  to  move  down  the 
river  from  Oswego, and  after  joining  forces  make  a  combined  attempt 
on  Montreal. 

Thus  in  the  early  fall, we  find  General  Hampton  with  a  force  of 
7500  men  advancing  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain. The  defending  forces  in 
this  sector, under  Colonel  de  Salaberry ,did  not  number  half  of  this 
force, but  had  protected  the  frontier  as  well  as  they  could  by  obsta- 
cles such  as--the  roads, really  trails , through  the  forests  were  bloc- 
ked by  trees  felled  by  French  °anadian  lumberman; the  fords  of  the  x 
rivers  were  defended  by  breastworks  of  logsjwhile  Indians  and  habit- 
ant scouts, Regulars , and  Militia  kept  watch  in  the  densely  wooded  co- 
untry • 

When  word  came  of  Hampton's  approach, de  Salaberry  took  up  his 
position  on  the  banks  of  the  Chateauguay  River, a  few  miles  above  Mo- 
ntreal.Here, near  the  site  of  the  small  town  of  Bryson,the  engagement 
occurred. Hampton  moved  down  the  left  bank  by  the  forest  road  which 
led  through  to  de  Salaberry 's  position, and  by  the  evening  of  October 
25th. ,the  Americans  came  in  contact  with  the  small  force  that  barred 
their  way .During  the  night  Hampton  sent  1500  men, under  Furdy, across 
the  river  to  march  to  the  ford  in  the  British  rear, while  the  main  Is 
body  were  to  attack  the  Canadian  front. Purdy ' s  column  lost  its  way, 
and  when  day-light  broke  was  still  a  long  way  from  the  ford. "Red  Ge- 
orge" Macdonell  of  Glengarry  with  three  companies  of  picked  French^ 
Canadian  Militiamen  hastened  to  the  threatened  frontier  from  200  mi- 
les up  the  St  Lawrence, and  reached  the  fighting  ground  an  hour  be- 
fore dawn. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  main  part  of  the  Americans  pushed 
forwards  and  drove  in  the  British  advance  scouts , who, after  skirmish- 
ing with  the  enemy , retired  behind  the  first  breastworks. Hampton  hal- 
ted to  await  news  of  the  attack  in  the  rear, where  Furdy ' s  column  had 
encountered  a  body  of  French  Canadians , which  had  been  sent  to  check 
the  ad vance. These  fell  back  slowly , fighting  stubbornly , until  the  Am- 
ericans were  in  sight  of  the  ford, and  found  it  very  strongly  defended, 
Macdonell 's  red-coats  crowded  the  abattis,and  the  whole  woods  seemed 
filled  with  soldiers  and  Indians, 

De  Baiaberry  recognized  that  the  decisive  moment  had  come, and 
he  mounted  a  fallen  tree  to  direct  his  forces. He  rushed  most  of  his 
men  to  the  river  bank, where  they  opened  fire  across  the  river  on  the 
flank  of  Purdy 's  column. Here, de  Salaberry  had  only  300  men, the  rema- 
inder holding  the  main  body  og  the  invaders  in  check  at  the  abattis 
at  the  front. Then  simultaneously  all  through  the  woods  sounded  Indian 
war-whoops , bugles  sounding  the  advance, and  the  cheering  of  men  from 
every  direction. Panic  seized  Purdy 's  men, and  they  fled  bac^:  into  the 
woods, where  they  fired  upon  each  other  with  the  frenzied  conviction 
that  they  were  surrounded  by  a  much  superior  force. In  disorder , they 
finally  reached  the  position  where  Hampton, then  convinced  that  his 
plans  had  miscarried , but  not  knowing  why, gave  the  order  to  retreat. 
The  British  troops  in  this  Battle  were:- 

The  Beauharnois  Militia. 

5th. Incorporated  Militia, 

Voltigeurs. (Canadian  Voltigeurs ,1812 ) . 

Canadian  Fencibles. 

Chateaugjiay  Chasseurs, 
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An  Artists  conception  of  the  Battle  of  Chateau&uay . 

Now  turning  to  the  other  buanch  of  the  invading  forces, the  Amer- 
ican troops  left  SacKetts  Harhour(Bay  of  Bombeaouare)  for  Oswego, wh- 
ere other  troops  had  gathered. The  total  force  was  then  8000  men  under 
General  Wilkinson, and  after  being  loaded  into  batteaux  left  Oswego 
on  November  5th.  with  the  expectations  of  joining  Hampton's  forces 
at  lie  Perriott. 

This  expedition  crossed  the  Lake  to  the  vicinity  of  Lemoine's 
Foint,just  west  of  Kingston, where  the  British  expected  for  them  to 
land, and  had  posted  a  small  outpost  there. They  did  not  do  so, and  af- 
ter firing  a  few  small  salvos  at  the  troops  there  and  then  sailed  on 
down  the  bay  tov/ards  Kingston, the  defending  troops  following  keeping 
up  a  drooping  fire  on  the  boats .Kingston  was  passed  and  they  contin- 
ued on  down  the  river  being  harassed  by  Captain  Mulcaster ,R.N.  and 
his  gun-boats. 

Just  before  reaching  the  Long  Sault  Rapids , Wilkinson  divided  his 
forces, and  8-eneral  Boyd  landed  at  Prescott  with  2000  men  on  November 
10th, where  he  scattered  the  defenders  there  and  then  moved  on  down 
the  river. All  the  way  down  the  river  the  Canadians  had  persisted  in 
attaching  the  rear  of  the  American  columns , and  this  no  doubt  was  why 
Wilkinson  had  divided  his  Force. 

About  noon  on  November  11th, Boyd  landed  his  force  at  Cook's 
Point, about  one  half  a  mile  below  where  the  Monument  stands, and  here 
he  found  the  British  drawn  up  in  a  line  of  battle  in  the  open  fields. 

The  Battle  odds  themselves  have  never  been  clearly  defined.lt  is 
definately  known  that  the  British  and  Canadian  forces  numbered  800, 
the  Americans  are  generally  believed  to  have  numbered  between  3000  & 
4000  men, (G-en. Wilkinson  himself  reported  2400  of  his  men  were  in  the 
action; so  it  would  seem  that  the  British  and  Canadian  forces  were  i 
therefore  outnumbered  at  least  three  to  one  with  a  probable  odds  of 
nearly  five  to  one. 

The  British  and  Canadian  forces, under  Lt-Col. Morrison, were  known 
as  the  Corps  of  Observation, and  consisted  of  340  men  of  the  49th.Regt»; 
300  of  the  89th. Regt. jdeatachments  of  theCanadian  Fencibles,a  few  of 
the  Royal  Artillery  and  Militia  Artillery  with  three  guns, and  a  hand- 
ful of  Indians. The  Americans  brought  six  guns  into  the  action. 

The  Americans  attacked  in  three  columns , first  attempting  to  turn 
the  British  left  flank  and  then  the  right, while  the  middle  column  en- 
gaged the  the  centre  fornt.3ix  companies  of  the  89th., and  eight  com- 
panies of  the  49th. ,420  in  all, turned  back  an  American  brigade  and 
a  half  in  its  attempt  to  turn  the  left  flank, an  amazing  military  feat 
in  itself .Later  Captain  Barnes  and  three  gallant  companies  of  the 
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89th. , repulsed  the  assault  on  the  right  flank  and  took  one  of  the  U. 
3. guns. In  this  clash, General  Covington  fell  mortally  wounded  and  his 
U.S. Brigade  fell  into  confusion. 

The  battle  started  lnthe  morning, and  by  4.30  In  the  afternoon 
the  Americans  were  giving  way  at  all  points  and  falling  back. The  re- 
treat was  checked  temporarily  by  the  arrival  of  600  U.S .reinforcements , 
but  they, too  were  driven  away  by  a  Judicious  movement  by  Lt-Col. Pea- 
rson with  the^fj.ank  companies  of  the  49th. and  the  Canadian  Fenclbles. 

The  next .General  Wilkinson  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  Gen. Hampton 
at  Chateauguay  retired  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  and  went  into 
winter  quarters  at  Ma lone  N.Y.Here  he  remained  until  February  12th. 
1814, and  then  dispersed  hia  forces  one  half  going  to  Flattsburg,N .Y. 
and  the  other  half  returning  to  Sacketts  Harbour. 

When  Hampton  heard  of  the  disastErous  defeat  at  Chryslers  *'arm, 
he  abandoned  his  attack  on  Montreal  and  withdrew  across  the  border. 

In  the  whole  history  of  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  United 
States  forces  to  invade  eastern  canada  in  the  war, the  Battle  of  Chry- 
slers rarm  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  achievements  of  £ 
Canadian  and  British  troops  against  great  odds, and  was  the  greatest 
of  a  series  of  humiliations  which  American  pride  had  to  endure  In  the 
course  of  the  war.  In  this  engagement  under  the  command  of  Generals 
Lears  and  Boyd  lost  heavily. General  Covington  was  killed, and  the  to- 
tal loss  exceeded  1000  in  killed , wound ed , and  taken  prisoners  or  des- 
erted.Several  officers  of  distinction  were  wounded  and  one  General 
taken  prisoner. One  six  pounder  gun  was  captured, 120  prisoners  taken, 
to-gether  with  about  400  stand  of  arms. 
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Chry si er ]_ s  Farm  Monument. 

This  imposing  sfiaft  as  shown  on  the  t:receeding  page  is  located 
near  Morrisburg,Ont ,on  the  site  of  battle  that  was  fought  there  in 
November  I8i3.lt  is  builfi  of  Canadian  granite  and  stands  in  a  comm- 
anding position  60  ft. above  the  St  Lawrence  River, on  Lot  12, 1st. Con- 
cession of  Williams burg, Dundas  County; on  land  given  for  the  purpose 
to  the  Government  by  Abraham  Vanallan,  The  Monument  was  unveiled  by 
3ir  Mackenzie  Bowell  on  September  25th., I895. 

The  Inscription  on  the  front  of  the  Monument  oa  a  bronze  plaque 
is  as  follows, - 

"PRO  PATRIA" 
"In  memory  of  Captain  Thomas  Nairne,and  Lieutenant  William 
Claus  of  the  44 th. Regiment ; Lieutenant  Charles  de  Lorimer  of  the  Can- 
adian Fencible  uegiment.The  N.C.O's  and  ^en  of  the  49th. ; 89th. ; Cana- 
dian Fencible  Regiment, and  the  Canadian  Voltigeurs  killed  in  action." 

Another  Plaque  on  this  Monument  bears  the  following  inscription, - 

" In  honour  of  the  brave  men, who  fought  and  fell, in  the  Victory 
of  Crysler's  *'arm,on  the  11th.  of  November ,1813" . 

"This  Monument  was  erected  by  the  Canadian  Government  in  1895" • 
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There  were  two  more  minor  engagements   in  Lower  Canada  in  1813, 
one  was  at  ODELLTOWN  where  Col.de  oalaberry  defeated  the  American' in- 
vaders on  November  20th, and  again  at  FRENCHMAN fS  CREEK  on  November 
28th. 

These  last  two  brought  the  1813  Campaign  to  a  close  as  far  as 
the  eastern  section  was  concerned. 
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CAPTURE  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  ROSSIE.N.Y. 

The  only  time  the  British  invaded  New  York  State  in  the  East, was 
when  an  expedition  was  sent  against  the  Town  of  Rossie  located  near 
the  border. Here  a  Blockhouse  had  been  built  at  WEGATCHIE  and  another 
one  at  SOMMZR VI LLE. Using  this  town  as  Headquarters , a  band  of  outlaws 
preyed  upon  the  countryside  by  slipping  into  Canada  and  then  out  ag- 
ain. The  British  Government  did  not  like  this; so  sent  a  company  of  Br- 
itish regulars  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Frazier  to  dislodge  these 
ruffians. The  Town  was  captured, but  the  outlaws  had  fled, so  Frazier 
returned  to  Kingston. 
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CHARLES  PL  SALABERRY  was  born  at  the 
Manor  House  at  Beauport , Quebec, on  November 
19th. ,1778. He  was  a  grand-son  of  a  French 
Kaval  Officer, and  his  father  had  seen  serv- 
ice with  the  English  in  1775, and  had  been 
twice  wounded. 

In  17^4-, De  Salaberry  received  a  commis- 
sion in  the  60th. Royal  Americans , and  served 
in  the  British  Army  throughout  the  Napole- 
onic Y/ars.In  I8l0,he  returned  to  Canada  as 
Aide-de-Camp  to  General  de  Rottenberg,and 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  War  with  United  ft 
States  in  1812  was  commissioned  to  the  Vol- 

tigeurs.  At  the  Battle  of  Chateauguay  in 
1813, the  advanced  detachment  under  de  Sala- 
berry numbered  only  360  men  including  a  band 
of  about  50  Indian  warriors  under  Captain  S. 
M.LaMotte.  as  aginst  Y000  Americans  of  the 
invading  force. The  cattle  began  on  the  night 
of-  October  25th, and  ended  the  morning  of  the  26th. , when  the  Battalion 
under  CaptainJoseph  Marie  Longtin  finally  put  the  Americans  to  flight. 

De  Salaberry  was  the  hero  of  this  fight, and  is  reported  to  have 
said  after  the  battle  that  he  won  a  victory --"Mounted  on  a  wooden  Horse",, 
an  apt  description  of  his  station  on  a  tree  stump  from  which  he  had 
directed  the  battle. He  died  at  the  age  of  51»being  buried  in  the  fam- 
ily plot  at  Beauport. 

(De  Salaberry  and  Brock, (Hero  of  Queenston  Heights)  served  to-ge 
ther  in  Quebec, where  Brock  lived  as  Commandant  in  an  old  house  which 
stood  on  Fabrique  St. , while  the  Beauport  House  of  the  de  Salaberry 's 
was  only  a  few  miles  away. The  two  young  soldiers  were  close  friends; 
Brock  frequently  visiting  the  old  mansion, where  hospitality  was  dis- 
pensed in  true  French  Canadian  style. 


Col.de  Salaberry. 
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Battle  of  Chat eau^ay  ..onumert, 

Inscri  ption .  "Here  the  army  invading  Lower  Canada  ,?r.^  marching  or. 
Montreal  was  repulsed  and  routed  by  the  militia  of  the  province  ♦Erec- 
ted by  the  Canadian  Parliament,  ley  .5," 

Description ,A  Column  thirty  feet  high, made  of  Stanstea^  greygranit^ 
bearing  the  anove  inscription.  On  the  feujh  stone  from  the  top  a. 
wreath  of  maple  leaves  is  cut, and  the  years  1812-14  are  given.  The 
first  stand  in  the  attack  is  said  to  have  been  made  near  the  site  of 
this  rao  nume  n  t , 

Remarks,  This  iienument  is  situated  abeut  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
Allans  Corners  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Chateauguay  River, 
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Battle  of  Chateauffuay.  October  •.  '  ,  i  13, 

In  the  fall  of  l£l3  General  Wade   -  ptoM  invaded  Canada  by  way  of 
Lake  Champ  la in, hi a  plans  being  to  proceed  to  /tlc   Perrot, where  he  was 
to  Join  General  Wilkinson, and  together  t     fere  to  nake  an  attack  -  ^ 
Montreal,      .e  Americans  advancadthey  met  a  small  force  o^  Canadians 
at  the  ehatcauguay  River  un^er  the  command  of  Le  Salaberry,a  French 
Canadian, and  Lieut. -Col,  ucDonell  of  Kingston,  Thougl     atly  out-_ 
aumbered  Le  balaoerry  by  deploying  his  +roops  strategically, and  or^cr 
ing  the  buglers  ^0  soi]     •  advance , gave  Hampton  the  impression  that 
he  was  opposed  by  a  large  force  with  a  result  that  the  Americans  were 
routed  and  retreated  back  to  their  own  country. 
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Le  Sala-oerry  ^onuuient, 

Inscri ption t-"La  Patrie  a  de  Salaberry  le  merge  de  Chateauguay , 
26  0ctobre,l8l3." 

(To  the  hero  of  Cateaugu?„y  .Salaberry  ,26th,Oct ,  1  81  ) 

Lescription .This  monument  is  27'  high .including  the  statue  and 
pedestal.  The  statue  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Salaoerry  in  uniform  •  It 
was  unveiled  on  the  7th, June  ,  1  681  .  Facing  the  Richilieu  River  at 
Chambly  Basin  is  in  honor  of  Col.  Le  Salaberry , commander  of  the 
British  forces, which  reseller!  the  invading  Americans   in  1 8 -1 3 • 


Col,  Hon,  Charles  J.liche.l  L'lrumberry  De  Salauerry  . C  .  B.  was  born 
at  the  Manor  Rouse  of  Beauport ,  Que  bee, in  1778.  ocrved.   in  the  V.  est 
Indies  under  Prescott,  Present  at  the  Conquest  of  Martinique , 1 794; 
stationed  in  Ireland  in  l805?,and  in  the  following  .■  ar  too^  part  in 
the  Walcheren  expedition.  Returned  to  Canada  in  1 811, as  aide-de-camp 
to  J  ajor-G-eneral  de  Rottenburg,  Called  the  "Hero  of  Chateauguay"  for 
his  bravery  on  October  26th, 1 8 1 3 .when  he  defeated  the  United  States 
troops  under  G-eneral  Hampton.  He  was  a  Member -A&  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Quebec,  Lied  at  Chambly  182?,  J"£i?>.  CJK* 

Le  Salaberry' s  father   was  Ignace-Kichel^Le  Salaberry. he  being 
born  at  the  manor  house .Beauport  in  July , 1 75" .and  was  educated  Ln 
France.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Kent.dur    the 
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la'.'.ers   sojourn    in   Canada  with  his  Regiment,    (The   Duke    o 

list    1         ,  >eing   :'r    cc 
l-hisiliers) .   M#De  cry   died   March  id.  1    2$, 


Kent , Prince 

of  the    7th 


De   SalaberryTs   moth    r,an<5        ■■    •■  "    e    of   Ignace  .  ichci    \. A.   was 


be  fore    tier     arrj 
port ,  Quebec, i  824, 


athi  yrancofcs  rtel.    She   ^ie<*   at   lieau- 


Le    oalakrr;    Jtatn.e , 

tue   in   the   facade   of   the    Parliament   Buildingfl  at   Quebec, 
is    to   the       [ero   of  Chateauguay"    as   Col  De   Salaberry  was   called,was 
t Glorious   in  battle, October   t         ,.     .         Lth     leneral   Hampton  o^   the 
5  cl    States, 


CAMPAIGN   OF   1814. 


h 


In  this  Campaign  there  were  only 
the  American  again  invading  Canada  at 
were  repelled.  Again  on  Hay  17th.Gener 
oops  again  crossed  the  frontier  at  LaQ 
south  of  Montreal,  but  was  repulsed  by 
ship  ofl  de  Salaberry. Later  on  the  year 
tried  to  capture  Plattsburg  but  failed 
occassion  was  Ma J -Gen. Izard, and  Brig-G 


two  engagements  in  Lower  Canada, 
LaColle  Mills  on  March  2nd, ,but 
al  Wilkinson  with  4000  U.S.Tr- 
olle  Mills, a  frontier  post  due 

500  Canadians  under  the  leader - 
on  September  11th, ,the  British 
•The  American  leaders  on  this 
en.MacComb, 


As  regards  land  battles  there  were  none  in  Eastern  Ontario, but 
there  were  plenty  of  skirmishes  on  water  which  will  be  dealt  with  later. 

On  the  Niagara  Frontier, Sir  Gordon  Drummond, using  Fort  Erie  as  a 
base  opened  the  campaign  by  successfully  by  capturing  Buffalo  on 
January  1st,, and  burning  it. In  a  later  engagement  he  defeated  the  Am- 
ericans at  BLACK  ROCK. 

In  retaliation  the  Americans  Invaded  the  district  with  the  objec- 
tive of  over-running  Ontario  as  £ar  as  Burlington  Heights, or  perhaps 
York, or  of  re-taking  Fort  George, and  commenced  with  the  landing  of 
5000  men, mostly  regular  troops, while  squadrons  of  warships  on  Lake 
Erie, and  a  fleet  on  Lake  Ontario  gave  support. 

The  main  battle  of  this  year  took  place  on  June  25th, ,when  Sir 
Gordon  Drummond  and  General  Riall  entrenched  themselves  on  a  hill 
with  about  1900  men, Here, they  were  attacked  by  Brigadier  VT infield  & 
Scott, and  after  a  fierce  fight  the  latter  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
hill, and  gunsjthe  fight  being  about  even, each  losing  approximately 
400  men. At  nine  o'clock  that  night  Drummond  was  reinforced  by  Col. 
Hercules  Scott  with  1200  men;while  VvTinf ield  Scott  was  reinforced  by 
General  Brown  with  1600  men.  The  engagement  was  continued  with  the 
British  trying  to  recapture  the  hill, and  Brown  and  Scott  were  both 
wounded :Brown  giving  the  order  to  retreat  to  Fort  Erie, which  the  Amer- 
icans did  leaving  the  hill  and  the  guns  in  the  hands  of  the  British, 
Drummond  and  Hill  were  also  both  wounded. 

This  Battle  holds  the  i^orld's  record  of  having  the  largest  per- 
centage of  men  engaged  either  killed  or  wounded, Brown  lost  853  men, 
of  which  171  were  killed; while  Drummond  lost  878  men, of  which  84  were 
killed. 


AMERICAN  MEMORIAL. 
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2. 

This  memorial  of  cut  stone, is  located  in  Lundy's  Lane  £emetaryf 
(Sometimes  called  Drumraond  Hill  Cemetary)  and  bears  the  following 
inscription, - 

"In  Memory  of  Captain  Abraham  F.Hull, and  nine  unknown  sol- 
diers,Ninth  Regiment, United  States  Army, killed  at  the  Battle  of  Lu- 
ndy's Lane, July  25th. ,1814." 

"Erected  by  the  Niagara  Frontier  Landmarks  Association  of 
Buffalo, N.Y.  September  1907." 

"U.  S.  A." 


yy 


Note. 

To  the  left  of  the  picture, just  in  front  of  the  seat  may 
be  seen  one  of  the  small  stones  erected  to  one  of  the  unknown  soldi- 
ers, 

This  Battle  is  sometimes  styled  by  American  writers  as  that  of 
BRIDGEY/ATER  or  NIAGARA  FALLS ;but  Canadians  usually  speak  of  it  as 
LUNDY'S  LANE. 


_LUNDYS  LANE  MOUNMENT. 

This  imposing  Monument  stands  in  Lundy's  Lane  tfemetary, Niagara 
Falls, Ont. , and  bears  the  following  inscription.:- 
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NIAGARA.   FALLS. 
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The  124th. anniversary  of  the  ^attle  of  Lundy's  Lane--the  bloody 
skirmish  between  British  *nd  United  States  soldiers, which  proved  to 
be  the  crisis  and  turning  noint  of  the  most  formidable  and  carefully 
planned  invasion  of  this  Province  attempted  during  the  war  of  1812-14, 
was  marked  to-day  by  a  solemn  ceremony  honoring  the  officers  and  sold- 
iers  of  the  eight  units  of  the  Eritish  regular  army  who  were  killed 
or  died  of  wounds  in  that  battle. 

Three  bronze  plaques  bearing  the  names  of  the  gallant  soldiers, 
erected  by  the  Historic  Sites  and  F.onuments  "Board  of  Canada  on  the 
Lundy's  Lane  battle  monument  in  Drummond  Hill  cemetary,were  dedicated 
by  General  Cruikshank  of  Ottawa, Chairman  of  the  Monuments  Board  of 
Canada, and  unveiled  by  Kre.E.W. Tench, Stamford, daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Canon  Bull  who  was  largely  responsible  for  the  erection  of  the  original 
monument.  The  list  of  names  sought  in  1695, when  the  memorial  was  erected, 
has  been  compiled  recently  by  the  Dominion  Archivist  and  his  represent- 
ative in  England. 

Other  speakers  included  Dr. G.B. Snyder, Vice-Chairman  of  the  Niagara 
Parks  Commission;A.D.Damude,M.P. ;Mrs. James  Campbell  of  3t  Catharines; 
and  Louis  Elake  Duff  of  Welland.  .  ayor  Carl  D.Hanniwell  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  such  functions  will  not  be  necessary 
because  future  wars  will  be.  precluded  by  actions  of  the  people.  "It 
seems  so  nonsensical  that  the  cream  of  the  nations  manhood  has  to  be 
shot  off  periodically  to  satisfy  the  lust  for  power, and  I  hope  that 
the  time  will  come  when  the  historical  societies  will  not  have  to  spend 
so  much  time  erecting  monuments  to  our  glorious  dead". 

Inspector  J.W.Marshall  took  issue  v/ith  this  view, stating  "while  all 
are  agreed  we  don't  want  more  wars,  I  disagree  v/ith  the  opinion  that 
we  should  not  honor  those  who  gave  their  lives  in  battle  for  their  coun- 
try. The  latest  histories  do  not  mention  the  ^attle  of  Lundy's  Lane, 
or  even  Lundy's  Land". 

"  We  can't  honor  to  much  the  brave  men  who  died  fighting, especially 
when  they  saved  this  place  for  the  British  Empire.  I  am  decidedly  in 
favor  of  giving  credit  and  honor  to  all  those  v/ho  defend  their  country 
and  we  should  make  use  of  such  ceremonies  to  prevent  any  further  wars. 

I  don't  think  we  are  going  to  encourage  more  wars  by  tellir.g  of  the 
horrors  of  past  battles*. 

Rev.Georpe  L.Douglas  gave  the  dedicatory  prayer. 
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"1812 -14". 

LU1IDYS   LANE. 

"Erected  by  the  Canadian  Parliament  in  honour  of  the  victory 
gained  by  the  British  and  Canadian  forces  on  this  field  on  the  25th. 
day  of  June, 1814- ; and  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the  men  who  died  on 
this  day, fighting  for  the  Unity  of  the  Empire." 

"1895*. 

This  Obelisk  was  erected  by  the  Dominion  G-overnmont  through  the 
persistant  efforts  of  the  Lundy's  Lane  Historical  Society  with  the 
Rev. Canon  Bull  as  President. 


Under  the  Memorial  is  a  vault  containing  the  remains  of  22  sol- 
diers of  the  Royal  Scots ,89th. ,103rd. ,  and  other  British  Regiments. 


The  Americans  were  making  these  raids  in 
crops  and  thus  force  Upper  Canada  to  surrender 
Battle  was  fought  to  keep  them  from  Queenston. 
leans  crossed  the  River  and  captured  FORT  ERIE 
for  her  raids. On  July  5th.  a  raiding  party  was 
awa  by  Drumraond. 

In  June, a  double  fortification  was  built 
but  being  rendered  untenable  it  was  abandoned 
uble  fortification  was  named  Fort  Drummond  and 
of  these  rough  fortifications  are  shown  below. 


order  to  destroy  the 
due  to  famine. This 
On  July  3rd.  the  Amer- 
ind used  it  as  a  base 
put  to  flight  at  Chipp- 

on  Queenston  Heights 
on  July  10th.  This  do- 
Fort  Riall,and  pictures 


Interior  of  Fort  Drummond. 


The  above  is  an  old  view  of  the  interior  of  Fort  Drummond , being 
taken  about  1922, previous  to  its  reconstruction. 
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FORT  RIALL. 

This  is  a  view  of  one  of  the  two  earth  fortifications  erected  in 
1814, and  is  called  after  General  Riall,one  of  the  leaders  at  the  Bat- 
tle of  Lundy's  Lane. 


Trench. 

The  above  is  a  view  of  the  teench  between  the  two  earth  fortifi- 
cations of  Fort  Drummond , ( on  right), and  Fort  Riall,(on  left) 
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Cairn  In  Fort  Drummond. 

This  Cairn  of  cut  stone  bearing  one  of  the  Standard  Plaques  of 
Histroic  Sites  and  Monuments  Board  of  Canada  bears  the  following  in- 
scription. :- 

"FORT  DRUMMOND" 

"This  double  fortification  built  by  military  labour  for  the 
defence  of  this  frontier  in  May  and  June  1814, and  named  in  honour  of 
Sir  G-ordon  Drummond." 

"The  position  being  rendered  untenable  it  was  demolished  and 
abandoned  10th. July ,l8l4.Reoccupied  by  British  troops  on  July  23rd., 
and  held  as  a  Military  post  to  the  end  of  the  war." 

"Erected  1932." 


On  July  19th.  another  raiding  party  came  near  to  Queenston  when 

they  burned  the  village  of  St  Davids. This  village  is  built  on  Lot  90, 
Township  of  Niagara, and  a  white  plain  marble  stone  is  placed  along 
the  highway  between  St  Catharines  and  Queenston  to  mark  the  burning. 
Stone  and  inscription  is  shown  on  the  next  page. 

Inscription  is  as  follows, - 

"ST  DAVID'S  burned  by  Col. Stone  July  19th., 1814" 

"Erected  1909". 
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Gunpowder  at  Night  on  Lundy's  Lane 


By  ROBERT  D.  HARRIS 

WHEN  you  turn  off  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Way  to  go  into  Niagara 
Falls,  you  take  what  appears  to 
be  an  ordinary  paved  road,  like  other 
roads.  This  one,  though,  has  a  famous, 
almost  legendary  name  in  Canadian 
history;  this  is  Lundy's  Lane. 

In  the  early  afternoon  of  July  i!5, 
1814,  some  600  men  were  in  Lundy's 
Lane  near  the  point  where  it  joined  the 
river  road.  Ahead,  the  landscape  was 
empty  and  quiet,  open  country  to  where, 
a  mile  away,  woods  shimmered  in  the 
sweltering  sun.  To  their  left,  they  could 
see  a  small  red  church  on  a  slight  rise 
of  ground;  to  their  right,  a  cloud  of 
spray  above  the  trees  marked  the  site 
of  Niagara  Falls.  As  they  drowsed  in 
the  long  grass,  sleepy  with  the  scent 
of  deep  summer,  none  could  have 
foreseen  that  within  five  hours  they 
would  be  embroiled  in  one  of  the 
hardest-fought  battles  since  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder. 

These  men  were  part  of  a  combintd 
British-Canadian  force  occupying  this 
strategic  junction  in  response  to  con- 
fused reports  of  great  American 
activity  around  Fort  Erie.  The  enemy 
was  on  the  move,  but  no  one  knew  just 
where  it  was.  General  Riall,  in  command 
at  Lundy's  Lane,  was  puzzled,  but  not 
aiarmed;  at  most,  he  expected  a  slight 
brush   with  the   American  advance. 

The  other  half  of  this  brigade  was 
moving  up  to  his  support  from  Twelve- 
Mile  Creek,  but  still  in  a  position  to 
/"intercept  any  enemy  thrust  westward; 
and  behind  him,  at  Fort  George,  was 
the  main  British  force.  Out  in  front, 
Captain  Hamilton  Merritt's  Provincial 
Cavalry  was  dispersed,  looking  for  the 
American  army. 

Around  three  o'clock,  a  group  of 
blue-coated  horsemen  galloped  out  of 
the  woods  ahead  of  them.  The  men 
reached  for  their  muskets — but  it  was 
only  Merritt's  troopers,  driven  hi  by 
the  enemy  r.dvance.  For  another  hour, 
the  lane  was  quiet,  and  then  lha 
Americans  began  to  emerge  from  the 
woods,  and  kept  coming  until  Riall 
realized  that  here  was  not  just  a 
reconnaissance,  but  the  whole  American 
force,  about  4,000  in  number. 

This  was  more  than  he  had  bargained 
for.  He  sent  word  to  stop  the  force 
from  the  Twelve-Mile,  and  pulled  out 
f  •  the  shelter  of  Fort  George.  However, 
half  a  mile  down  the  road,  he  found 
it  blocked  by  2,000  British  soldiers 
coming  up,  under  General  Drummond, 
who  commanded  on  the  Niagara.  Drum- 
mond determined  to  go  back  to  the 
lane  and   make  a  fight  of  it. 


The  Americans  had  not  expected  , 
opposition  on  this  scale  and,  while 
deploying,  gave  the  British  just  enough 
time  to  reoccupy  the  lane.  Almost  at 
once,  the  Americans  charged  with 
bayonets,  to  be  stopped  by  solid  volleys 
at  short  range. 

It  was  now  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day,  made  much  worse  by  the  choking 
clouds  of  powder  smoke  that  obliterated 
everything.  The  Americans  kept  charging, 
the  British  and  Canadians  holding  them 
off  with  concentrated  fire.  Sometimes 
the  Americans  got  through,  and  there- 
was  desperate  hand-to-hand  fighting  in 
the  smoke  before  they  were  driven  off 
again. 

Shortly  after  dark,  a  Canadian 
militia  unit  between  the  main  road  and 
the  river  was  overwhelmed,  and  the 
Americans  came  pouring  through  the  , 
gap.  Somehow  the  defenders  swung 
back  to  the  road  and  reformed,  and  in 
the  confusion  of  darkness  the  line  was 
established  once  more. 

A  bright,  full  moon  was  up  by  now, 
but  its  light  did  not  help.  The  men 
were  enveloped  in  a  long,  low  cloud 
of  smoke,  lit  only  from  within  by  lurid 
gun  flashes,  against  which  they  saw 
each  other  as  black,  obscured  silhouettes. 
On  the  knoll  by  the  church,  both  sides 
had  set  up  their  field  guns,  only  a  few 
feet  apart,  and  the  hottest  of  the  fighting 
swirled  around  these  guns.  The  lin*s 
stumbled  back  and  forth  a  few  feet;  men 
stumbled  out  of  the  fight  for  a  lungful 
of  breathable  air,  then  went  back  into 
the  thick  of  it.  In  all  that  chaos,  no 
more  orders  could  be  transmitted; 
every  man  simply  fought  on. 

About  nine,  both  sides  began  to  run    j 
out    of    ammunition,    and    the    fighting 
slackened  enough  for  the  sound  of  the   I 

Falls  to  be  heard.  Men  wiped  their , 
faces,  tried  to  find  a  friend,  gulped 
thirstily  from  lukewarm  canteens,  and 
then  the  battle  erupted  once  more  all 
along  the  line.  Above  the  roar  of  all 
calibres  of  weapon,  Highland  bagpipes 
droned  eerily,  and  American  trumpets 
shrilled. 

Somewhere  about  this  time,  the 
force  from  the  Twelve-Mile,  marching 
back  and  forth  in  response  to  contradic- 
tory orders  since  noon,  finally  arrived, 
weary  and  hungry.  At  once  they  were 
thrown  into  the  battle,  giving  the 
defenders  about  three  men  to  the 
Americans'  four. 

General  Winfield  Scott,  in  command 
of  the  Americans,  an  old  and  wary 
soldier,  realized  that  he  must  win  soon, 
or  not  at  all.  He  ordered  his  most 
reliable  officer,  Colonel  Miller,  to  go 
after  the  British  artillery;  "I'll  try,  sir," 
Miller  answered,  words  that  have  gone 
down  in  American  history.  He  tried 
with  such  good  effect  that  one  fierce 
rush  cleared  the  British  from  their  guns; 


the  pieces  were  swung  round,  and 
cheering  waves  of  Americans  occupied 
the  central  knoll. 

The  British  and  Canadians  managed 
to  come  back,  and  the  battle  entered  its 
final  phase,  such  an  inchoate  inferno 
that  no  one  has  been  able  to  piece  an 
account  of  it  together.  There  has  never 
been  anything  like  it — 7,000  men  shoot- 
ing it  out  at  point-blank  range,  fighting 
hand  to  hand  with  bayonets,  clubbed 
muskets,  fists.  Inch  by  inch,  the  line 
of  combat  was  pushed  back  up  the  little 
hill;  the  American  gunners  worked  their 
hard-won  guns  till  they  were  bayonetted. 
Somewhere  in  the  dark,  an  ammunition 
cart  blew  up;  and  riding  too  far  forward, 
General  Riall  and  Captain  Merritt  were 
captured. 

The  Americans  gave  back  a  little. 
They  had  fought  as  well  as  men  ever 
did  and  it  had  not  been  enough.  They 
had  shot  their  bolt.  The  firing  slackened 
and  someone  shouted  that  the  hill  was 
taken  There  were  only  isolated  shots, 
then  no  sound  that  the  deafened  soldiers 
could  hear. 

General  Scott  had  intended  to  come 
back  for  more,  but  somehow  an  order 
was  given  for  the  Americans  to  fall 
back;  and  his  men  were  on  the  move 
before  he  could  stop  them.  There  was 
much  recrimination  over  this,  and  a  few 
courts-martial,  but  the  source  of  the 
order  was  never  found.  Probably  some 
exhausted  ?.oldier.  his  head  ringing  with 
eight  hours  of  artillery  fire,  misheard 
p  verbal  command,  and  started  the 
movement.  When  the  American  staff 
returned  in  the  early  dawn,  the  British 
were  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the 
Americans  pulled  back  35  miles  to  Fort 
Erie. 

The  Canadians  and  British  were  in 
little  better  shape.  All  next  day  they 
stayed  there,  too  shaken  to  do  anything, 
scarcely  under  discipline  at  all.  Veterans 
of  all  the  wars  of  Napoleon  were  saying 
they  had  never  seen  a  battle  to  equal  it. 
Both  sides  had  certainly  had  enough, 
for  neither  sought  a  full-scale  pitched 
battle  again  until  the  war  ended  that 
winter. 

The  British  suffered  84  men  lulled, 
559  wounded,  193  missing;  the  Americans 
reported  their  losses  as  171,  573  and 
117,  but  these  figures  were  almost 
certainly  understated. 

There  is  not  much  to  see  today.  The 
area  is  built  up,  part  of  the  city  of 
Niagara  Falls.  However,  the  little  red 
church  is  still  there,  with,  I  believe, 
several  relics  of  the  battle  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  Harris  is  a  Toronto  writer  now  do- 
ing research  on  a  Canadian  historical  novel. 
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ST  DAVIDS  STONE. 

On  August  15th.  Drummond  attacked  Fort  Erie, but  was  sever ly  re- 
pulsed.He  did  not  retreat  far  however, and  when  the  Americans  attacked 
him  at  Chippawa  on  September  17th. He  repulsed  them. 
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CHIPPAWA  GAIRN. 
For  inscription  see  the  next  page. 
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"  BATTLE  OF  CHIPPAWA  or  STREET'S  GREEK." 
"  July  5th., 1814." 

"FRO  PATRIA" 

"In  Memory  of  Captain  Percy  3allle,and  Ensign  John  Rae, 100th. 
Regiment; Captain  John  Rowe,george  Turney,and  Lieutenant  G-.Kacdonnell, 
2nd. Regiment  of  Lincoln  Militia, and  the  N.C.O's  ana  Men  of  the  Royal 
Artillery , Royal  Scots  ,8th. Regiment; 100th. Regiment  and  the  Lincoln 
Militia  who  were  killed  in  this  battle."  ~ 

This  Cairn  was  unveiled  on  October  13th. ,1928  , and  occupies  a 
spot  where  a  gun  was  placed  during  the  War  of  1812, and  in  the  G-reat 
War  a  machine  gun  stood  there  as  part  of  the  frontier  forces. 

Erected  by  the  Historic  Societies  of  Niagara  Falls  and  We Hand, 
the  Speakers  on  the  occassion  being, - 
General  E.A.Cruikshank. 
C. P. Duff  &  E.P. Johns on, Welland. 
Rev.Gear3>-  of  Toronto. 
Percival  Mayes  &  John  H.Jackson  of  Niagara  Falls. 

On  October  13th, an  American  force  of  8000  men  advanced  towards 
BLACK  CREEK, and  Sir  Gordon  Drunmond's  force  was  only  half  that  streg- 
th,and  after  passing  this  creek  retreated  back  to  it  on  October  17th. 

Early  the  next  morning.  Drurnmond  ascertained  that  a  large  force  of 
these  were  marching  up  Black  Creek  towards  Cook's  Mills. The  Glengarry 
Light  Infantry  and  seven  companies  of  the  82nd .Regiment  were  advancing 
along  the  left  bank  of  Lyon's  Creek  to  protect  the  right  flank. However 
by  nightfall  the  United  States  forces  had  occupied  the  Mills, and  the 
Canadian  forces  were  reinforced  by  three  companies  of  the  100th .Regi- 
ment,and  one  field  gun  under  Colonel  Christopher  Myers. Orders  were 
then  sent  to  destroy  Brown's  Bridge, the  only  means  of  crossing  the 
Chippawa  above, and  a  Regiment  of  Militia  was  marched  towards  it  to 
oppose  any  attempt  to  force  a  passage  thereThus  the  Battle  of  Cook's 
Mills  was  fought  on  October  21st, and  the  whole  invading  army  retired 
to  Fort  Erie. On  November  5th. the  Americans  evacuated  Fort  Erie, and 
blew  up  the  Fort  before  retiring  across  the  river  to  Buffalo. Thus  the 
Battle  of  Cook's  Mills  was  the  last  battle  in  the  Niagara  sector. 

In  the  western  sector, on  September  16th. Lieutenant  Worseley  cap- 
tured the  American  ships  Scorpion  and  Tigress, and  the  account  of  this 
deed  is  recorded  on  another  sheet. 

The  War  being  now  over  with  France, Great  Britain  sent  a  great 
fleet  over  to  America. They  sailed  up  Chesapeake  Bay, and  after  defeat- 
ing the  Americans  at  the  Battle  of  Bladenburg  in  August, took  Washing- 
ton and  and  set  fire  to  the  Capitol  Buildings  president's  House, and 
Puolic  Buildings , after  which  they  withdrew. 

An  invasion  by  the  way  of  New  Orleons  in  December  resulted  in 
a  Victory  for  the  Americans , this  being  known  as  the  Battle  of  New  Or- 
leons. 

Negotiations  for  peace  was  started  on  December  24th, ,1814, but 
it  was  not  until  February  18th  Peace  was  declared  by  the  ratifying 
of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  in  which  both  sides  to  give  up  all  territory 
taiien  during  the  war. 

(Peace  was  proclaimed  in  London  on  February  17th., 1815) 

The  result  was  that  United  States  did  not  gain  an  inch  of  terr- 
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At     Cook's    Mills,  near    Welland, 
this   cairn  marks  the  last  battle   of 
I  the  war  of  1812-1814,  between  Can- 
adian and  United  States  forces. 


Cairn  at  Coo&T's  Mills. 

This  Cairn, 11  ft. high, facing  the  Crow land  stone  road  was  erected 
to  the  Battle  of  Cook's  Mills, fought  on  October  19th., 1814. 
Inscription  is  as  follows, - 

"Here  was  fought  the  action  known  as  Cook's  Mills, 19th. 
October, 1814. In  Memory  of  the  N.C.O's  and  Men  of  the  82nd. ,100th. , 
and  104th.regi:r.ents  ,and  the  Glen  arry  Light  Infantry  killed  in  this 
actioxa." 

Embedded  in  the  mortar  above  the  tablet  are  two  bullets  and 
two  arrow  heads, relics  of  the  war. 

Cairn  was  built  by  William  Justice  of  Thor old, under  the  dir- 
ection of  J. H.Byrne, Ottawa  Engineer  of  the  National  Parks  Branch, 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  was  erected  at  Cook's  Mills  on  July 
25th., 1923  under  the  direction  of  the  Historical  Sites  and  Monuments 
Board  of  Canada. 


Unveiled  on  July  27th., 1923. 
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COOKS  MILLS. 


Located  in  the  heart  of  We Hand  County, the  once  thriving 
hamlet  of  Cooks  Mills  is  now  little  more  than  a  milestone  to  the 
thousands  of  motorists  who  pass  through  the  well  cultivated  land    -i 
of  that  scetion.The  Mills  have  long  since  gone, and  oHy  a  shape- 
less mound  of  clay  recalls  that  a  dam  was  once  there. Over  a  century 
ago  the  Empire  Loyalists  hewed  out  crude  homes  in  the  forest  clad 
wilderness  of  Crowland. Among  the  stumps  grain  was  gro  wn  and  carr- 
ied long  distances  in  rude  conveyances  to  be  milled. 

Years  passed, and  then  Noah  and  Salvin  Cook  arrived  and  erec- 
ted their  dam  and  mill, thus  Cook's  Mills  was  born  and  thrived  for 
many  ^ears.With  the  division  of  Lincoln  County  into  the  two  counties 
of  Lincoln  and  We Hand, it  was  expected  that  Cooks  Mills  would  be 
the  County  town. Even  the  Court  House  site  had  been  selected, but  a 
rival  village  carried  off  the  honors  some  three  miles  distant  ,and 
as  the  City  of  Welland  grew, the  short  life  of  Cooks  Mills  was  snu- 
ffed out. 
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Itory  and  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  war  undecided •Canadian  Indep- 
ence  of  Republican  control  was  of  course  assured  and  so  the  promotors 
of  the  war  could  not  claim  to  have  gained  anything. The  losses  sustained 
by  th&&r  country  was  enormously  astounding, Though  at  the  opening  of 
the  war  an  occassional  unexpected  victory  over  some  of  Britains  under- 
manned and  underarmed  frigates, the  Mistress  of  the  Seas  did  not  take 
long  to  assert  her  unquestionable  right  to  the  title. The  U.S. Navy  was 
destroyed  or  imprisoned  in  its  own  harbours. 3000  American  Merchantmen 
were  captured  and  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  practically  anni- 
hilated.The  drain  on  the  financial  resources  of  the  Republic  had  been 
so  severe  that  direct  taxation  increased  50$, and  her  credit  had  been 
si  impaired  that  the  Government  could  not  negotiate  a  loan. Americans 
had  had  the  humiliation  of  seeing  no  lees  than  twelve  armies  destined 
for  the  capture  of  Canada  defeated  by  inferior  forces. Their  National 
Capitol  had  been  destroyed, and  two  states , Maine  and  Michigan,  passed 
temporarily  under  the  sway  of  the  British  flag. 


During  the  v/ar  of  1812-15, the  British  Forces  in  Canada  were 
25000  men  fromEngland; 14000  from  Canada;  and  5000  Indians. The  American 
Forces  consisted  of  70000  regulars. Thus  the  young  weak  colony  with  a 
total  population  of  380,000  had  been  able  to  preserve  their  freedom 
against  the  assaults  of  a  nation  of  8,000,000, which  during  the  war 
had  called  out  a  total  of  576,622  men. 

After  the  War  ended  Great  Britain  attempted  to  colonize  Sanada 
and  issued  a  proclamation  in  I815  promising  free  passage  to  Canada  of 
prospective  settlers, free  provisions  during  the  passage, and  for  a 
time  subsequently  a  certain  grant  of  flour  to  each  male  of  legal  age. 

A  Loan  of  12  pounds  sterling ;a  grinstone  and  cross-cut  saw  given 
to  a  group  of  four  families  jointly. Each  Individual, family  to  receive 
an  adz , hand-saw , draw  knife, shell  auger , scythe, and  snafeh, reaping  hook, 
two  gimlets , door  locks  and  hinges, two  hoes , pitchfork, camp  kettle, sk- 
illet, and  one  blanket  for  each  member  of  the  family. 
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SIR  GORDON  DRUI^OND. 


On  October  10th. , 1854, there  died  at  London, England, Sir  Gordon 
Drummond, one  of  Canada's  greatest  soldiers, but  little  known  to  the  pre- 
sent generation.  Born  at  Quebec  in  1771,  son  of  Colin  Drummond, deputy 
quartermaster  general  of  His  Uajesty's  forces  in  Canada, he  entered  the 
army  when  18  and  gained  such  rapid  promotion  that  five  years  later  he 
was  Lieut-Col. of  the  8th. Liverpool  Regi:  ient,with  which  he  saw  service 
in  the  Netherlands  and  the  West  Indies.  In  1798  he  became  Colonel, and 
co  manded  his  regiment  in  Egypt, assisting  at  the  Capture  of  Cairo  and 
Alexandria,  After  a  brief  stay  in  Jamaica, he  was  transferred  to  the  Stafj 
in  Canada, until  1811, when  he  went  to  Ireland.  When  in  1813, it  was  evi- 
dent that  Frevost  was  making  a  ghastly  failure  in  Canada, Drummond  was 
sent  out  as  second  in  command.  The  Duke  of  York  summoned  him  on  August 
13th. , 1813, and  gave  him  his  orders ;he  sailed  for  Quebec  in  a  smart  fri- 
gate, and  landed  at  Quebec  November  3rd., at  once  assuming  his  duties  and 
putting  new  vigour  into  the  campaign  find  enthusiasm  into  his  men. 

He  car^e  up  to  the  Niagara  frontier  as  rapidly  as  he  could  and  laun- 
ched an  offensive  against  the  enemy.  He  attacked  Fort  Niagara  December 
19jrh. , leading  the  stormers  in  person.  The  Fort  was  captured, to-gether 
with  an  immense  amount  of  ammunition  and  stores, naval  and  military, which 
were  most  welcome.  His  next  operation  was  equally  successful.  He  instr- 
ucted General  Riall  to  cro:s  the  Niagara, two  miles  below  Fort  Erie, on 
the  night  of  December  30th.  The  force  of  less  than  1000  men  and  a  few 
Indians, attacked  Black  Rock  at  daybreak, put  the  garrison  to  flight  and 
so  com --landed  Buffalo. 

In  the  early  part  of  1814, a  combined  operation  by  a  military  force 
under  Drummond  and  the  squadron  under  Sir  James  Yeo  on  Lake  Ontario, set 
out  to  destroy  the  works  at  Oswego, N.Y.  Success  was  complete.  The  Ameri- 
can troops  were  routed  and  the  town  batteries  and  stores  captured. 

Towards  the  end  of  July  he  crossed  from  Kingston  to  Niagara  and 
soon  after  came  the  victory  of  Lundy's  Lane.  Drummond  was  himself  wound- 
ed in  the  neck  in  the  midst  of  the  fighting, but  was  not  dismounted.  The 
Americans  retreated, leaving  the  British  victors  in  the  field.  Two  United 
States  generals  were  wounded, while  Riall, on  the  British  side, shared  with 
his  commander  the  honor  of  being  wounded  in  action.  The  concluding  mon- 
ths of  the  war  centred  around  Fort  Erie, which  Drummond  took  but  had  to 
abandon, though  later  he  forced  the  enemy  also  to  evacuate, after  destroy- 
ing the  Fort. 

In  April  1815, when  acting  Governor  of  Upper  Canada, tie  was  called  to 
Quebec  to  succeed  Prevost  as  commander  and  later  was  sworn  as  administ- 
rator but  only  temporarily  as  he  was  anxious  to  return  to  the  Army.  A 
tablet  in  the  Legislative  Building  at  T-ronto  pays  honor  to  this  great 
soldier, who  would  have  been  at  Waterloo  had  he  not  been  delayed  in  his 
journey  across  the  Atlantic.  He  won  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General  in 
1825, and  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  in  1827. His 
career  is  worthy  of  study  by  the  Canadians  of  today  and  the  future. 


TABLET  TO  SIR  GORDON  DRUMMOND, 


On  October  26th.,  183c  ;a  tablet  was  unveiled  at  the  Parliament 
buildings, Toronto  to  Lieut-Gen. Sir  Gordon  Drum*  ond, administrator  <^k 
Upper  Canada  from  1813  to  1815, and  of  Canada  from  1815  to  1816.  Mrs. 
George  3. Henry, wife  of  Ontario's  Premier, unveiled  the  tablet ;while 
members  and  guests  of  the  Ontario  Historical  Society  attended  the 
ceremony 
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Butler  Set  Men  to  Farm  as  Border  Blazed 


By  E.  ANNE  RYAN 

ONE  lovely  summer  afternoon  three 
years  ago,  on  our  way  to  Niagara 
Falls,  we  stopped  to  read  a  sign, 
near  where  the  highway  turns  south  to 
Niagara-on-the-Lake.  The  sign  read,  "But- 
ler's Rangers  Burying  Ground."  "Butler's 
Rangers,"  said  someone,  "didn't  we  read 
about  them  in  our  history  books?" 

We  had.  We  were  all  of  Loyalist  de- 
scent. We  thought  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
remember  all  about  Butler — was  he  Cap- 
tain, or  Major,  or  just  plain  John?  We 
were  ashamed  that  we  knew  so  little  of 
somoore  so  important  to  the  early  settle- 
ment of  our  country. 

"Let's  drive  in  and  see  the  burying 
ground,"  someone  pleaded.  Not  cemetery, 
not  ev»n  graveyard,  but  burying  ground. 
The  old,  old  name  used  by  our  grand- 
parents for  their  God's  Acre.  How  often  I 
had  heard  my  own  grandmother  use  the 
word.  It  took  us  back  in  memory  a  long, 
long  time. 

We  drove  in  over  half  a  mile  of  primi- 
tive road,  and  the  little  car  took  many 
bumps.  At  the  end  of  the  road  there  was 
a  small  wooden  bridge  over  a  ditch.  We 
left  the  car  here,  and  crossed  a  small 
field,  with  a  steep  little  hill  behind  it.  In 
the  side  of  this  hill  there  is  a  small  cave- 
like  room  walled  with  rock,  and  having 
iron  gates  built  like  doors.  We  discovered 
after.vard  that  this  is  an  old  mortuary 
chambtr. 

At  the  top  of  thl  hill,  in  a  lovely  level 
place,  with  tall  trees  around,  there  they 
lie,  these  people  who  made  history  by 
helping  to  keep  Canada  for  us,  and  who 
mothered  and  fathered  the  Niagara  Penin- 
sula. The  graves  are  unconfined  by  fence 
or  hedge,  and  are  cared  for  by  the 
Niagara 'Parks  Commission. 

There  is  one  standing  monument,  with 
its  inscription  still  readable,  but  barely  so. 
In  a  very  few  years  the  inroad  of  sun  and 
storm  will  fully  erase  the  poignant  tribute 
on  this  standing  slab.  It  reads:  "1777- 
1784.  Butler's  Rangers.  In  enduring  mem- 
ory of  the  unfailing  loyalty  and  valiant 
service  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
Butler's  Corps  of  Rangers.  After  striving 
dauntlessly  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
Empire,  and  sacrificing  all  their  worldly 
possessions,  they  came  as  exiles  into  a 
wilderness,  to  find  new  homes  in  this 
peninsula,  and  to  be  the  founders  of  a 
new  province  under  the  British  flag." 

The  gravestones  are  flat  slabs  cover- 
ing the  graves,  and  the  lettering  is  still 
harder  to  decipher  than  that  on  the  monu- 
ment. We  managed  to  read  and  copy  two, 
the  first  of  which  brought  tears  to  my 
eyes.  "Here  reposes  Maria  Caroline,  the 
generous-hearted,  high-souled,  talented 
and  deeply  lamented  wife  of  Major 
Richardson,  to  the  everlasting  grief  of  her 
faithfully  attached  husband.  After  a  few 
days'  illness  at  St.  Catharines,  on  the  16th 
of  August,  1845."  One  stops  to  think  what 
a  pitiful  loss  the  death  of  this  woman 
must  have  been  to  the  little  pioneer 
community. 

During  the  past  winter,  while  in  To- 
ronto, I  felt  a  great  urge  to  do  some  re- 
search on  Butler's  Rangers.  At  a  branch 
library  I  found,  in  an  old  book,  this  refer- 
ence to  Colonel  Butler.  "A  striking  type 
of  a  class  of  shrewd,  pushing,  self-reliant 
men  of  humble  origin,  which  the  Ameri- 


can Revolution  brought  to  the  fore.  In 
turn,  he  was  stable  boy,  hostler,  tavern- 
keeper,  lawyer,  Assembly  member,  dele- 
gate to  Congress,  and  General  in  the  Con- 
tinental Army,  before  the  Revolution.  He 
was  fat,  short  and  active.  He  spoke 
quickly  and  excitedly.  His  chief  charac- 
teristics were  decision,  firmness  and 
courage." 

At  the  library  1  also  found  Niagara 
Country,  by  Lloyd  Graham,  a  fascinating 
and  valuable  book  "about  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  area  surrounding  Buffalo  in  a 
circle  50  miles  deep." 

But  this  book  failed  to  give  me  any 
new  information  about  Butler  and  his 
Rangers.  Then  I  struck  gold — at  the  Re- 
search Library — in  the  form  of  a  book 
titled  The  Story  of  Butler's  Rangers,  by 
E.  Cruikshank.  It  was  published  at  Fort 
Erie  in  1893,  is  bound  in  old-fashioned 
heavy  cardboard,  and  has  the  price 
plainly  marked — 30  cents. 

Before  Butler  comes  into  the  book,  one 
reads  of  Sir  William  Joknson,  with  whom 
he  was  closely  associated.  Sir  William 
was  superintendent  of  Northern  Indians, 
and  was  said  lo  have  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  Indians  than  any  other 
man  in  the  country.  After  the  death  of 
his  wife,  he  married  Molly  Brant,  the 
charming,  extraordinary  sister  of  Joseph 
Brant. 

At  least,  he  went  through  some  mar- 
riage ceremony  that  satisfied  the  Indians. 
And  at  his  death,  he  left  to  her  all  his 
property,  to  be  divided  between  her  and 
their  four  children  Johnson  encouraged 
marriage  between  whites  and  Indians,  and 
is  said  once  to  have  attended  a  ceremony 
when  18  white  girls  married  Indian  chiefs. 

Johnson's  son-in-law  (I  presume  the 
husband  of  his  first  wife's  daughter)  as- 
sisted him  in  his  diplomatic  work  among 
the  Indians,  but  was  soon  surpassed  by 
John  Butler,  who  about  this  time  came 
into  Johnson's  ken. 

This  author  says  Butler  was  the  son  of 
an    Irish    subaltern    who    had    come    to 
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Monument  to  Butler's  Rangers 
The  inscription  is  obliterated. 


America  with  his  regiment  while  the 
country  was  British.  John  Butler  made 
himself  useful  to  Johnson,  who  in  turn 
advanced  Butler's  family.  Strangely,  in 
no  one  of  the  books  which  I  examined  is 
there  any  mention  of  who  Butler's  wife 
was,  whether  she  came  across  the  border 
with  him,  or  if  he  married  her  in  Canada. 
But  several  passages  make  it  plain  that 
he  was  a  family  man. 

He  served  under  Abercromie  at  Ticon- 
deroga  and  with  Bradstreet  at  the  capture 
of  Fort  Frontenac.  He  was  second-in- 
command  of  Indians  with  Johnson  against 
Fort  Niagara.  In  1760  he  went  to  Mont- 
real with  General  Amherst  and  occupied 
the  fine  estate  of  Butlersburg  near 
Caughnawaga 

In  June,  1777,  letters  were  sent  from 
70  Loyalist  families  of  influence  asking 
to  be  allowed  to  enlist  as  Rangers  under 
Butler's  command,  to  guard  the  frontier. 
Butler  went  to  Quebec  to  settle  his  af- 
fairs, and  Sir  Guy  Carleton  gave  him 
"beating  orders"  for  the  enlistment  of 
eight  companies  each  With  50  men,  two 
officers  and  six  NCO's. 

Two  of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
had  to  be  men  who  could  speak  Indian 
and  understood  their  customs  and  their 
ways  of  making  war.  These  men  were  to 
be  paid  the  large  sum  of  four  shillings 
a  day,  while  the  privates  received  two 
shillings  and  paid  for  their  own  clothes 
and  arms.  The  uniforms  of  the  Rangers 
were  of  rough  dark  green  cloth,  with  scar- 
let trim,  and  low,  flat  caps  with  brass 
plates  with  GR  in  the  centre,  surrounded 
by  the  words  Butler's  Rangers. 

In  1780  a  settlement  was  started  at 
Niagara,  the  chief  reason  for  this  being  to 
to  raise  vegetables  and  fruit  for  the  army, 
for,  in  the  midst  of  raiding  and  fighting,  it 
had  begun  to  dawn  upon  the  officers  that 
this    ground    was    quite    fertile. 

Haldimand  said,  "Butler  informs  me  that 
there  are  some  good  farmers  in  his  corps 
who  are  advanced  in  years,  or  have  lar"ge 
families,  and  whom  he  could  spare."  The 
government  supplied  seed.  On  Dec.  17  of 
that  year  Butler  reported,  "Four  or  five 
families  settled.  Will  want  about  60 
bushels  of  spring  wheat  and  oats,  12 
bushels  buckwheat  and  one  barrel  Indian 
corn." 

So  began  farming  on  the  Niagara  Penin- 
sula. In  May,  he  asked  for  "a  forge  and 
blacksmith,  iron  fit  to  make  axes,  hoes, 
etc."  He  added,  "I  can  furnish  them  with 
a  smith  from  the  Rangers,  who  will  be 
obliged  to  work  for  what  the  King  allows!" 

And  now,  in  Butler's  Rangers  Burying 
Ground  rests  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
dashing,  romantic,  patriotic,  but  ever  prac- 
tical Colonel  John  Butler,  along  with  some 
of  his  family,  and  some  of  his  men  and 
their  families.   In  the  quiet  field,  with  the 
lake    just    beyond,    they    rest    peacefully, 
never    having    realized    the    tremendous 
worth  of  the  heritage  they  guarded  for  us, 
and  for  the   men  who  tend  their  graves 
under  the  tall  trees.  In  ending,  I  will  quote 
second      inscription      which      we      with 
difficulty    copied    from    one    of    the    flat 
tombstones. 
"Observe  you  youth,  don't  lose  no  time, 
Lest  God  should  take  you  in  your  prime. 
The  pure  in  heart  serve  God  above, 
And  on  this  world  fix  not  your  love." 

Mrs.  Ryan  is  a  Pickering  Township  writer 
with  an  interest  in  Canadian  history. 
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Col.  John  Butler  of  Niagara 


May  I  be  permitted  space  in 
comment  upon  Mrs.  Ryan's  ar- 
ticle and  letter  relating  to  Colo- 
nel John  Butler  of  Niagara. 

She  states  in  her  article  that 
Butler's  mortal  remains  rest  in 
Butler's  Burying  Ground  with 
some  of  his  family.  This  fact  has 
never  been  established,  and  many 
are  of  the  opinion  that  he  was 
laid  fo  rest  in  St.  Mark's  church- 
yard, of  which  parish  he  was 
the  patron.  In  any  event,  his 
I  burial  place  is  unmarked  and 
unrecorded. 

Several  writers  who  have  re- 
ferred to  Butler  having  married 
Catherine  Pollock  have  given  no 
clue  as  to  the  source  of  their 
information,  notably  Miss  Janet 
Carnochan,  and  Howard  Swig- 
gett  in  his  admirable  story  of 
Walter  Butler— War  Out  of  Ni- 
agara. The  most  trustworthy  evi- 
dence that  I  have  found  so  far 
as  to  her  identity .  is  contained 
in  an  article  published  by  the 
New  York  Genealogical  &  Bio- 
graphical Society  in  their  maga- 
zine of  July,  1936— Page  210,  in 
a  reprint  of  the  records  of  Trin- 
ity Parish,  New  York  City,  as 
follows: 

"Baptized:  Walter,  son  of  John 
Butler  and  Catalyntje  Bratt.  (Lo- 
cation) Moha-.'ks  (Date)  Aug.  26, 
1753. 

"Queen  Anne's  Chapel  at  Fort 
Hunter  on  the  Mohawk  River, 
which  was  the  Episcopal  chapel 
of  the  Mohawk  Indians,  was  built 
in  1711  and  was  attached  to 
Trinity  Parish,  New  York  City, 
and  the  records  of  the  chapel 
were  kept  at  the  mother  church 
for  many  years.  The  Mohawk 
chapel  was  the  nearest  Epis- 
copal church  to  the  But- 
ler    home    on     Switzer     Hill    at 


this  period,  and  it  would  seem 
logical  that  Butler's  eldest  son 
would  be  baptized  there.  The 
Caughnawaga  chapel  was  not 
built  until  1763,  and  there  wt 
find  recorded  the  baptism  of  two 
younger  children: 

"Andreas  (Andrew),  son  of 
John  Butler  and  Catalyntje  Bratt, 
July  2,   1762, 

"Deborah,  daughter  of  Capt, 
John  Butler  and  Catalyntje  Bratt, 
May   12,   1764." 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Butler 
may  have  been  married  previous- 
ly, but  no  evidence  of  this  has 
so  far  come  to  light.  The  Bratt 
family  had  long  been  in  i  the 
Mohawk  Valley  near  Rotterdam. 

The  matter  of  the  naming  of 
the  city  of  St.  Catharines  has 
been  pretty  conclusively  settled 
in  favor  of  Catharine  Askin  Ham- 
ilton, second  wife  of  Hon.  Robert 
Hamilton,  founder  of  Queenston, 
and  original  grantee  of  much  of 
the  land  upon  which  the  city 
stands. 

There  is  abundant  scattered 
material  relating  to  John  But- 
ler awaiting  the  student  of  his- 
tory to  compile  a  comprehensive 
story  of  this  great  Loyalist  hero, 
and  I  have  long  hoped  that  it 
would  be  undertaken  by  some 
competent  and  sympathetic 
writer.  I  know  of  no  one  more 
capable  of  doing  this  than  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Toian  of  Niagara  Falls, 
Ont.,  who  has  made  exhaustive 
research  on  the  subject. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  note 
that  there  are  still  descendants 
of  John  Butler  living  in  this 
area,  Mr.  Johnson  Butler  of  Ni- 
agara Falls,  Ont.,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  F. 
Butler,  barrister  of  Thorold,  Ont. 
Ernest  E.  Melville. 

St.    Catharines. 


N-THE- 
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old  I:  built  in  1790  was     of  the  first 

patio:       J-   "  .  ._"  . .  nd  is  thought  to  hav   "'  'st 

fter  the  burn- 
2. It  was  last  ooci:.  ■"  3  as  a  Barracks  in 
'5,,. -hen  it  1  ;"  E]         IME]  r.In  later  years   it  was  used 

a  storeroom  for  the  Ordnance  Corps. 

On     ist  17th.,  1934  tl     >ken  plaster  from  the  ceiling  was  re- 
er  of  relics  was  discovered  §uch  as  old  bank  tokens, 
Lntag     G      EI  and  III; together  with  old  Imp- 
bhe  16th. ,37th. ,66th. ,68th. ,70th. ,]  ike  of 
/  Riding  T. :  King's  Drag  -  guards. These 

Foot  ha^    parently  occupj      Ls  Barracks  at  one  til 
or  another. 


■   Coi        i    tes  from  1744  to  1844.) 


Favorite  resting  place  for  General  Isaac 
Brock  was  this  stone  —  known  as  Brock's 
Seat—now  located  in  St.  Mark's  church- 
yard at  Niagara-on-the-Lake.  In  earlier 
days  stone  was  situated  on  top  of  river 
bank.  Brock,  it  is  said,  often  sat  gazing 
across  river  to  Fort  Niagara  and  planning 
defense  of  his  country  during  War  of  1812. 


THE  whole  Scout  world  has  its  eyes 
and  thoughts  fixed  on  Niagara-on- 
the-Lake.  What  better  place  could  be 
found  for  the  8th  World  Jamboree  for, 
apart  from  the  physical  setting  of  the  Falls 
and  rapids,  the  parks  and  the  flowers  and 
fruit,  there  is  the  rich  background  of 
pioneer  history,  sentiment  and  achieve- 
ment? 

The  House  of  Bishops  of  the  Anglican 
Church  in  Canada  is  meeting  about  the 
same  time,  but  far  away  in  the  Northwest 
— which  is  a  mistake,  for  they  will  miss 
**»  opportunity  of  becoming  young  in 
spirit  among  the  teeming  youth  that  will 
swarm  over  the  land. 

I  mention  the  bishops  because  the  first 
World  Scout  Jamboree  took  place  in  Lon- 
don the  summer  of  1920,  and  Lambeth  Con- 
ference was  held  at  the  same  time.  One  day 
a  man  from  the  country  applied  at  the 
entrance  to  Lambeth  Palace,  where  the 
bishops  met,  inquiring  where  the  "Lam- 
beth Jamboree"  was  to  be  found.  He  was 
directed  to  the  Scouts  Jamboree  at  the 
Olympia. 

But  the  Jamboree  authorities  did  give 
an  open  invitation  to  the  bishops,  and 
several  of  them  took  time  off  to  attend 
the   Jamboree. 

I  went  on  the  day  when  all  the  boys 
passed  by  in  the  grand  procession  of  the 
nations,  following  their  respective  flags, 
and  was  greatly  touched  by  the  fact  that 


China  was  represented  by  one  little  lad 
only,  who  seemed  to  have  his  hands  full 
trying  to  hold  up  the  flag  of  the  Chinese 
Republic.  I  learned  afterward  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  Alfred  Szu,  Chinese 
ministerplenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James's,  with  whom  I  was  well  acquaint- 
ed. The  little  lad  in  time  qualified  for 
the  medical  profession,  but  where  he  is 
practicing  now  I  do  not  know. 

There  will  be  much  that  will  interest 
this  great  Scout  city  of  the  8th  Jamboree. 
This  Niagara,  called  Newark  when  it  first 
became  the  capital  of  the  newly-created 
province  of  Upper  Canada,  was  approxi- 
mately the  Province  of  present-day  Ontario. 
Lieutenant-Covernor  Simcoe  was  the  first 
Governor,  and  the  first  Legislature  of 
the  province  met  on  Sept.  17,  1792,  on  a 
site  just  across  from  St.  Mark's  This  was 
the  first  meeting  of  an  elected  repre- 
sentative body  in  the  province,  ^nd  was 
the  first  step  in  the  creation  of  the 
democratic  form  of  government  known  in 
Canada. 

At  this  time  the  Legislature  took  steps 
for  the  termination  of  slavery,  which  was 
the  first  time  possibly  in  world  history 
that  such  action  had  been  taken;  and  it 
is  interesting  to  know  that  among  those 
who  sat  in  council  were  men  who  owned 
negro  slaves. 

It  is  a  long  list  of  historic  sites  and 
events  that  could  be  enumerated,  but  one 
thing  stands  out  predominantly,  and  that 
is,  as  Katharine  Hale  has  stated  in  her 
book  This  Is  Ontario,  the  memory  of  a 
hero.     "The   memory   of   a   hero,    Major- 


General  Isaac  Brock,  pervades  the  place. 
His  ghost,  in  a  scarlet  uniform,  with  a 
cocked  hat  and  a  sword  fairly  leaping 
from  its  scabbard,  is  everywhere  to  be 
seen.  That  he  was  a  noble  and  spirited 
hero  makes  his  hold  secure;  it  almost 
seems  as  though  the  village  leans  upon 
the  drifting  aura  of  his  wraith." 

There  is  one  very  tangible  memento  of 
this  hero  —  Brock's  Seat  —  the  stone  now 
located  in  St.  Mark's  churchyard.  At. one 
time  this  stone  was  situated  on  the  top 
of  the  river  bank,  and  it  was  a  favorite 
seat  for  the  general.  In  the  quiet  of  the 
evening,  it  is  said,  he  would  sit  there, 
and  could  look  across  the  river  to  Fort 
Niagara  and  brood  upon  his  plans  for  the 
defense  of  his  country. 

This  fact  would  have  been  lost  to 
memory  were  it  not  for  the  action  taken 
by  William  Kirby,  the  writer  and  historian 
of  old  Niagara.  Through  his  patriotic 
interest,  in  November  1893,  the  stone  was 
moved  and  placed  outside  the  northeast 
corner  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  and  Kirby 
duly  composed  a  poem  concerning  this 
historic  stone  of  which  the  following  is  an 
excerpt: 
"Yes!     Place   it    in    the    old   churchyard, 

this  stone 
In  honored  memory  of  heroic  Brock, 
Whose  seat  it  was  oft  pondering  on  the 

shock 
Of  war  to  come,  while  lake  and  river 

shone 
With  sunset  glory.  His  clear  eye  alone 
Foresaw  the  way  to  victory — to  unlock 
The  people's  hearts  and  fill  them  from 
his  own. 


I.  Yes!  Set  it  fitly  in  the  sacred  ground, 
kgAnd  every  year  with  garlands  be  it 
Hi         crowned, 

w  Forgetting  never,  our  deliverance  stood 
At  the  full  price  of  his  devoted  blood, 
je   The  price  he  paid,  amid  the  battle  roar, 
f    As  Queenston  Heights  bear  witness  ever-  I 
more." 
Some   years    ago    a   very   dear   friend; 
whom     I     shall     call     the     Doctor,     came' 
to    my    cottage    at    Niagara-on-the-Lake. 
We   went  forth  to  see   again  the  historic 
landmarks  of  the  pioneers  of  Newark,  and 
of  course  came  to  St.  Mark's  Church.  He 
and  I  had  at  different  times  preached  in 
the  church,  and  on  anniversary  occasions 
had  preached  from  the  "high  pulpit";  but 
he  seemed  not  to  have  remembered  Brock'sl 


Seat.  After  the  history  waT  outlined  he 
said  not  a  word,  but  went  to  the  stone 
and  sat  on  it,  looking  across  the  Niagara 
River  towards  Fort  Niagara  on  the  Amer- 
ican side.  One  could  imagine  his  thoughts, 
for  he  quietly  pondered  over  the  past, 
and  remembered  what  Canada  owed  to 
the  Hero  of  Niagara. 

This  doctor  was  a  good  friend  of  the 
Scout  movement.  He  held  the  position  of 
president  of  the  Canadian  General  CounciJ 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Canada,  and  just 
before  his  death  he  was  re-elected  to  that 
position.  His  last  public  function  was  to 
read  the  Prayer  of  Dedication  at  the 
opening  of  the  Boy  Scouts  Headquarters 
in  Toronto,  and  at  that  time  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  highest  Scout  decoration — 


the  Silver  Wolf— by  the  Chief  Scout  for 
Canada,  His  Excellency  Field  Marshal 
Viscount  Alexander  of  Tunis,  KG . 
Governor-General  of  Canada. 

I  have  written  the  above  with  the 
feeling  that  some  of  the  Boy  Scouts — 
those  of  Canada  for  instance — might  like 
to  sit  on  Brock's  Seat.  As  it  is  a  very 
heavy  and  strong  seat  I  do  not  think  the 
authorities  of  the  church  would  mind — 
that  is  if  the  lads  are  reverent  and  realize 
that  it  is  on  sacred  ground. 

Bishop  White  now  lives  at  Fonthill  in  the 
Niagara  Peninsula.  He  is  the  retired  bishop 
of  Honan  and  keeper  emeritus  of  the  Far 
East  Collection  in  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 
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Horse  Helped  Save  Canada 


By  LORNE  HENRY 

THE  ride  of  General  Sir  Isaac  Brock 
from  Fort  George  to  Queenston 
Ihrough  the  misty  dawn  of  an  Octo- 
ber morning  in  1812  compares,  in  many 
respects,  in  importance  with  other  fa- 
mous rides  in  history,  such  as  that  of 
Paul  Revere  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
of  Lexington.  The  future  of  a  nation 
was  at  stake.  On  the  night  previous, 
Brock  had  written  a  letter  to  his  brother 
in  which  he  said:  "If  I  should  be  beaten, 
the  province  is  inevitably  gone." 

Throughout  the  summer  of  1812, 
Ihere  had  been  a  concentration  of  U.S. 
troops  along  the  Niagara  frontier.  As 
summer  passed  into  autumn,  prepara- 
tions for  an  attack  were  speeded,  so 
that  by  October  it  became  evident  to 
the  defenders,  under  General  Brock, 
that  an  invasion  was  imminent.  The 
only  point  in  doubt  was  where  the 
first  blow  would  be  struck.  Brock's  plan 
of  defense  was  to  keep  careful  watch 
of  the  whole  river,  from  Lake  Ontario 
to  Lake  Erie,  and  to  concentrate  his 
attention  on  the  two  most  likely  points 
of  attack,  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
seven  miles  farther  up,  at  Queenston. 
Sentries  patrolled  the  river  bank,  and 
cannons  were  mounted  at  strategic  posi- 
tions. The  words  of  a  lieutenant  pa- 
trolling the  river  suggest  the  anxiety 
and  strain   of  the  time: 

"The  lines  had  been  watched  with 
all  the  care  and  attention  which  the 
extent  of  our  force-  rendered  possible, 
and  such  was  the  fatigue  which  our 
men  underwent  from  want  of  rest — 
a:.d  exposure  to  the  inclement  weather 
■ — that  they  welcomed  with  joy  the  pros- 
pect of  a  field  which  they  thought  would 
be  decisive." 

Brock  made  his  headquarters  at  Fort 
George,  and  it  is  said  that  he  sat  until 
past  midnight  on  Oct.  12  writing  dis- 
patches to  officers  stationed  at  different 
points  along  the  river,  and  perfecting 
his  plans  of  defense.  It  was  during  that 
night  that  he  wrote  to  Sir  George 
Prevost,  "The  vast  number  of  troops 
which  have  been  this  day  added  to  the 
strong  force  previously  collected  on  the 
opposite  side  convinces  me,  with  other 
indications,  that  an  attack  is  not  far 
distant." 

Then  he  retired  for  what  was  to  be 
but  three  or  four  hours'  rest.  Well  before 
dawn  the  roar  of  cannon  up  the  river 
caught  the  ear  of  a  sentry,  who  con- 
veyed the  warning  to  the  general.  Brock 
was  up  in  an  instant,  and  called  for 
his  favorite  horse,  Alfred.  Alfred  was 
«  gift  from  Sir  James  Craig,  a  former 
governor   of   Canada,  who  paid   him   a 


high  tribute  when  he  wrote:  "The  whole 
continent  of  America  could  not  furnish 
so  safe  and  excellent  a  hcrse."  So  we'll 
did  Alfred  perform  his  duties  on  that 
eventful  morning  that  he  deserves  to 
be  immortalized  in  Canadian  history. 

For  a  few  minutes  Brock  deliberated 
to  be  sure  that  the  firing  up  the  river 
was  not  a  feint  to  draw  him  and  his 
troops  there  while  the  invasion  was 
attempted  elsewhere.  Just  then  a  dra- 
goon arrived  on  horseback  with  the 
news  that  the  Americans  were  crossing 
at  Queenston.  Brock  at  once  set  off 
up  the  river  at  full  gallop. 

A  touch  of  romance  is  connected 
with  this  last  ride.  Brock  had  recently 
become  engaged  to  Miss  Sophia  Shaw, 
and  on  his  way  out  of  Newark  he  stop- 
ped at  the  home  of  Captain  John  Powell, 
a  brother-in-law  of  Miss  Shaw,  with 
whom  she  was  staying,  and,  without 
dismounting,  received  from  her  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  a  tender  good-by. 

Then  setting  spur  to  Alfred,  Brock 
raced  for  Queenston.  Speed  was  impor- 
tant since  the  destiny  of  a  country,  as 
well  as  his  own  honor,  was  at  stake. 
The  weather  had  been  stormy,  and  a 
drizzling  rain  was  falling.  A  strong, 
sure-footed  horse  was  essential  and 
Alfred  rriet  both  these  requirements. 
Soon  the  general  could  make  out  the 
form  of  another  rider  approaching  him. 
It  was  Lieutenant  Jarvis  coming  from 
Queenston  to  bring  news  of  the  attack. 
Brock  beckoned  the  messenger  to  turn 
and  ride  alongside  him.  As  they  galloped 
abreast,  Brock  got  a  picture  of  the 
situation,  and  began  making  his  plans. 
He  then  sent  Jarvis  back  to  Newark 
with  orders  for  Sheaffe,  who  had  been 
left  in  command  there,  to  bring  ill 
available  men  to  Queenston. 

The  main  defensive  positions  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the 
point  of  attack  were  at  Brown's  Point, 
about  two  miles  from  Queenston,  and 
Vrooman's  Point,  nearer  the  village, 
where  a  projecting  points  of  land  pro- 
vided a  sweep  of  the  river.  From 
Brown's  Point  a  detachment  of  York 
"Volunteers  had  set  out  to  help  repel 
the  invaders. 

As  Brock  galloped  past,  he  tried  to 
cheer  them  on.  "Push  on,  brave  York 
Volunteers,"  he  called.  In  another  few 
minutes  he  reached  Vrooman's,  paused 
momentarily  to  inspect  the  post,  and 
then  spurred  Alfred  for  the  dash  into 
Queenston.  There  he  was  soon  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment.  A  valiant  horse 
had  helped  to  save  Canada. 

MR.  HENRY,  a  Toronto  teacher  and  stu- 
dent of  history,  wrote  Canadians:  A  Book 
ot  Biographies  and  Pioneer  Li[e  in  Ontario. 
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— Niagara   Editorial    Bureau. 


History  comes  alive  for  these  children  as  they  view  a  cannon  at  Fort  George  near 
mouth  of  Niagara  River,  key  bastion  in  the  battle  of  Queenston  Heights  in  the  War 
of  1812.  But  archeologist  Fraser  Metcalfe  contends  visitors  are  being  shown  incor- 
rect structures. 

X7.  ..     r    .         a    „      i  1     "A  definite  misleading  impres-l 

Niagara-on-the-Lake,     Aug      1   siQn   .g   created;.    says    Mr.   Met-! 

(Staff).  — Are   the   old   Canadian  jCalfe     „At   Fort   George   for   ex-! 

forts    in    the    Niagara    Peninsula  ample,  several  buildings  such  as 

true    reproductions    of    the    real  j!  stables  and  storerooms  which  un- 

lthin„9  idoubtedly  existed  throughout  the 

.    "   •„      ._  ,Jmany  changes  and  modifications 

Fraser  Metcalfe,   37 -year- oldfhave  been  left  out  entirely. 

"At  Fort  Erie  where  I  watched 
excavations  for  several  weeks  we 
never  found  any  conclusive  indi- 
cation that  much  of  what  is  de- 
picted today,  such  as  the  long 
southwest  rampart,  ever  existed.")  Repairs   WOuld  be   relatively   in- 

Reconstruction    of    the    forts,!  I  expensive    compared    with    what 
says    Mr.    Metcalfe,    was    based1 'the  other  forts  have  cost." 
mostly  on  documentary  material  ,     Of     the     reconstructed . 
from    Canadian    and    British  ,  George    and    Erie,    Mr. 


archeologist  who  was  a  member  of 
the  excavation  team  which  dug 
out  Forts  George  and  Erie  before 
the  war  claims  there  is  little 
archeological  proof  that  they  are 
authentic. 

But  to  the  thousands  of  Cana- 
dian and  U.S.  tourists  who  flock 
through  them  for  25  cents  a  headjl 


The  only  of iginal  structure  oi, 
the  Niagara  Peninsula's  defense 
svstem  contemporary  with  the 
war  of  1812  is  Fort  Mississauga,' 
one  mile  northwest  of  Fort 
George,  he  says. 

"There  the  ruins  have  been  left 
completely  untouched.  Fort  Mis- 
sissauga is  »ne  of  the  best  sur- 
vivals of  old  forts  in  Canada. 


example,  there  are  no  toilets  or 
drains  visible. 

"At  Fort  Erie  there  is  an  elab- 
orate drawbridge.  It  is  in  fact 
very  unlikely  that  the  drawbridge 
ever  existed  in  the  original.  The 
fort  was  only  partially  built  when 
the  Americans  took  it  from  the 
British. 


._,  ,.      ...  .„;„♦<„.        "At  both    forts    there    are  no 

"The  authorities  seem  uttftpv  hobnailed  boots  on  the 

ested    in   repairing    the    ^"f  fiSor-and  soldiers  in  those  days 

which   is    now   falling    to   pieces. 


wore  13  heavy  studs  in  each  boot. 
There  are  no  smoke  marks  on  thej 
ceilings  above  where  thousands  of 
candles  were  burned. 

"Apparent     in     many     of    the 
structures  are  circular  marks  on 


'archives.  >ays:  .    ,.  the  floorboards  where  bandsawsl 

every  year,  they  accurately  repre-p     -whether  these  forts  were   in        "Both  of  them  lack  indication  wer<j   uged    tQ    cut    the    timber 
;sent  a  vital  era  in  North  American  .  fact  ever  constrUcted  as  the  plans  ,of  what  they  were  really  like  in  Mjjch  of   the    furniture    in    the, 
(history.  I  indicated   is  very  controversial."  jthe  old  days.  At  Fort  Geqrge,  for 
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One  of  the  best  survivals  of  old- forts  in  Canada  is  Fort  Mississauga  overlooking 
mouth  of  the  Niagara  River.  Today  it  is  crumbling  away  into  obscurity. 


the 


officers'  quarters  belongs  to  a 
much  later  period  than  when  the 
fort  was  in  use. 

"The  rifles  locked  up  in  the 
Fort  George  guardroom  were  first 
used  about  30  years  after  the  fort 
was  blown  up. 

"All  of  these  are  small  points, 
but  added  up  they  give  the  im- 
pression that  a  lot  is  missing. 
Horse  traffic  in  and  out  of  the 
forts  must  have  been  quite  sub- 
stantial, yet  nowhere  are  there 
tethering  rails  or  stables." 

At  Fort  Erie,  Mr.  Metcalfe  says, 
there  are  clear  indications-  where 

old  earth  mounds  were  thrown  up 
which  are  not  apparently  related1 
to  the  present  restoration1. 

"In  reconstructing  them,  offi- 
cials went  strictly  according  to 
available  plans  and  documents.  At 
this  particular  site  there  are  many 
indications  that  what  was  planned 
and  what  was  actually  constructed 
during  the  war  differ  consider- 
ably." 

Ameripan  forts,  Mr.  Metcalfe 
contends,  particularly  at  Niagara 
and  Ticonderoga,  have  been  much 
more  carefully  researched  and 
reconstructed. 


Giant  wastepaper  basket  is  the  old  well  next  to  the 
powder  magazine  at  Fort  George,  Niagara-on-the-Lake. 
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Old  Forts  Are  Phonies,  Archeologist  Believes 


— Globe   and    MaiJl 


Did  this  southwest  ramport  of  Fort  Erie  ever  exist  in  the  pld  days?    "We  never  found  any  conclusive  indication 
that  it  did,"  says  Metcalfe  who  was  a  member  of  the  excavating  team. 


Many  cracks  are  appearing  in  walls  of  Fort  Erie  today. 
They  are  on  the  side  that  many  of  the  tourists  miss. 
Some  have  been  filled  with  cement. 
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Niagara  Frontier  One  of  Most  Bitterly  Contested  Areas 
In  North  America  During  Early  Days  of  Settling  Country 


(This  Is  the  first  of  three  articles 
prepared  by  the  department  of 
national  defence  dealing  with  the 
history  of  the  Niagara  area,  —  early 
development  to  the  War  of  1812 
and  subsequent  events,  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  the  camp  area,  use  of 
the  camp  in  the  inter-war  period 
and  re-opening  in  1953  for  the 
training   of   the   militia). 

NIAGARA  -  ON  -  THE  -  LAKE- 


_    '        ,  .  .,.,.  :  comfort  even  at  that  season  of  the 

The  flank  companies  of  rruliti^year 

regiments  of  the  counties  of  Lin,     ....         .         .    ,  , 

coin.  Norfolk  and  York  were  em!     As   heir  Prolonged  absence  from 
bodied    by    General    Brock,    a J  th«r  homes  in  some  cases  threat- ( 
drilled   six   times   a  month.   Thel ened  the  total  destruction  of  their  j 
numbered    about   700   young   me  ?rop£'  mf"V  IT  ?\°T   i°  7  I 
belonging    to   the    "best    class    o H,rn  °n  tbe  12th  of  July' f\eaHr  y 
settlers."    By    the    recent    Militi |al. °J    the,m     were,   wretchedly 
.Niagara-On-  Act.   they  were  reared  to  an t^t^^Z't^  ^ 
the-Lake    for    the    first    time    are   and    clothe    themselves,    and    a        ,,         .  • 

seldom  aware  of  the  part  the  town   many  of  them  had  far  to  travel  fnce  arLv  nrice  j 

played    in    Canada's    history,    the   Brock  begged  that  they  should  at!  *  %    *  ■ 

many  skirmishes  and  engagements   least    receive    an    allowance    f(S 

on  land  and  water  that  made  the   rations.  Brock  began  his  march  to  the 

Niagara  frontier  one  of  the  most  The  flank  companies  of  militia  rehe  of  Amherstburg  Most  of  the 
bitterly  contested  areas  in  North  marched  immediately  to  thd  regulars  and  some  of  the  militia, 
America.  Nor  are  they  aware  of  frontier,  and  were  distributed  staH°"ed  alonS  the  Niafara-  pr0" 
the  conditions  under  which  their  along  the  river  in  taverns  andcueeded  or  accompanied  him  on 
ancestors  fought  in  these  cam-:  farm  houses.  On  the  second  day,]  this  expedition,  enabled  to  do  so 
paigns;  the  constant  struggle  I  General  Brock  arrived  from  York,)0/  the  inactivity  of  the  enemy  on 
which  they  valiantly  fought  to  pre-  I  with  the  intention  of  making  an!the  °PP°site  bank.  They  returned 
serve  their  British  heritage.  attack  on  Fort  Niagara.  He  had1  victorious.  The  men  belonging  to- 

For  about  a  quarter  of  a  cen-  then  at  his  disposal,  400  of  the  41st'  the    na"k    companies,    who    had 
i   auuui.  a  4umici   ui  a.  <-  «    p  „nH  „.„,„  Rnn  m\\\i\a   been    allowed   to   return   to   their 

tury    Niagara   was   the    principal  i  Regiment,  and  nearly  800  militia,  harvest 

town   and  commercial  capital  of '  Success  was  all  but  certain,  as  thei  homes J°  J^iliL 
Western  Canada,  and  for  a  brief  garrison  was  weak  and  inefficient.!  were  ™on- ed °  "join- 
period   was   actually   the   seat   of  His  instructions,  however,  were  to  J?"   ^  2^  ,h™     int.    „"' 
government   for   the   upper   prov-  act  strictly  on  the  defensive  and ,  ^  antosf   ?Xht   hv   rL   a  1™  J 
ince    In  1794  Lieutenant-Governor  he  abandoned  this  project  in  the  frenzy   °/   del  gb     by   thfu  alm°st 
SScoe  sS&^Sra  sXiconvictioa  that  the  garrison  might  ™*>™ f» ^tLTwitn  1  en" 
ment     "the     bulwark     of     Upper' be  driven  out  at  any  time  by  a ,  *£  tad  teen  ta^en  with  the  en- 
Canada".    Removal    of    the    pro- '  vigorous    cannonade.    Rumors    0^     MpZhI   thl    A*mBri,a„t   ™„ 
vincial  offices  to  York    (now  To-  his  design  seem  to  have  reached!     Meanwhile   the   Americans   con- 
vmuai  oinces  to   *orK,   (now   10    r  ,%    R    Pnr,t.r    whn  cnrn  ..centrated  an  army  of  6,000  men, 

ronto),    in   1796   was   necessitated  General  P.   B.   Porter,  who  com-  hatterip*  werp  competed 

bv  its  exposed  nosition  on  the  manded  the  militia  force  on  the  and  tlv?  batteries  were  compietea 
CanadanUni  ed  States border  other  side,  and  he  made  an  urgent  °n*hebank  of  the  ™r'  betwe€n 
Canadian  united  states  Doraer.  rpinforrements  Fort    Niagara    and    Youngstown, 

In  1812  the  population  of  the  deJ^nd  or ^loi^^^  were  two  of  which  were  armed  with 
town  was  probably  underestimated  ;fe  a„S  equiS  a"a  trained  *  heavy  guns,  and  two  with  mortars, 
at  five  hundred,  exclusive  of  the  a/eTuiarl  "  oncTT  Week  b?"^1  Brock's  men  were  ordered  to  sleep 
regular  garrison  of  Fort  George,  ^arlv  ^J**  Jf  ^jL  ^jn  their  clothes,  fully  accoutred 
usually  numbering  about  two-J^J  of  ^  "^i^fl;^  and  to  be  vea6y  to  turn  out  at  a 
hundred   men.    At   this   time,    as  volunteer  troop  ot  horse  nad  Been  t>  u         Th      regular 

»«.«,  .,.,„„„.,  ~io;„  „,  ^rv,m««  nt  raised  (Merntt's  Troop)  from  1  "1UIUC"U  s  ""u\e;.  lue  "=giuai 
now,  an  open  plain  or  common  of  mmnar.v     J       mi    i  troops    and    militia    were    under 

nearly  a  mile  in  width  separated  ^J'  taJTS?  raised  St  i  arms  bv  the  first  break  of  dav 
the  town  from  Fort  George.  The  ar^er> haJ    been    ™sed    ^t  ^  ^  ^.^  ^  m 

post  was  described  as  an  irregular  pannes  J«W    Ba ttery)     who  ^  ^ 


ings    of   the    fort    in   flames    and 
the  guards  and  the  greater  part 
of  the   militia  were  put  to  work 
to  extinguish  the  blaze.  The  bat- 
teries were  served  by  the  militia 
artillery   men    with   such    energy 
and  success  that  in  the  course  of  j 
an  hour  American  guns  were  to- 1 
tally   silenced.    At   this   time   thej 
disheartening    news    arrived    that. 
General  Brock  and  General  Mac-' 
donnel     had     been     killed      at 

Queenston. 

*     *     * 

The  artillery  duel  put  an  end 
to  actual  hostilities  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Niagara  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  but  the  privations  and 
sufferings  of  the  militia  were  not 
yet  terminated.  They  were  re- 
tained in  service  until  the  mid- 
dle   of    December,    when    winter 


that  the  Americans  were  actually 
crossing  the  river  at  Queenston 
and  determined  to  intercept  them 
at  the  crossing  place.  The  enemy 
perceived  the  columns  of  troops 
marching    out    on    the    road    to 


fieldwork  consisting  of  six  small  ™ed    jjo    orta^j      General    Brock 

bastions  faced  with  framed  timber  week    on    the    PIainf.  .near    Fort 

and  plank,  connected  by  a  line  of  George  to  practise  firing. 

palisades   12   feet   high,    and   sur-      Brock  ffu.so  uco]n/ldent  at    hat 

rounded   by  a  shallow  dry   ditch.  ™ment  °f  hls  abl^ty  to  maintaJn 

Its     situation     and     construction  hl5>  8round  on  the  Niagara  that  he 

were  alike  condemned  by  visiting  actually  stripped  fort  George  of 

army  engineers  as  extremely  de-  £A^2b^  '"  *? d^f  J  Queenston   and   turned   the   whole 

fective.  Although  it  partially  com-  of  Amherstburg    which  he  antiei-i1 

manded  Fort  Niagara  on  the  other  Pated  would  be  the  first  point  of 

side  of  the  river  it  was  in  turn  fttadV   ™  the  umi!lt/a  who  had| 

overlooked  and  commanded  by  the  *ur"ed,  mi   so   cheerfully   on   thej 

high  ground  opposite  near  Youngs-  ^'"st  alarm,   after  the  lapse  of  aj 

town.    All   the   works   were    veryj  C0UPle.  of   uneventful    weeks,    be-, 

much  out  of  repair  and  reported f lie  impatient  to  return  to  their! 

as   scarcely   capable   of  the  least  homes    and    families.    They    had 

defence.    The    Rangers'    Barracks 


(Butler's  Barracks,  still  standing 
and  an  Indian  council  house,  (the 
site  marked  by  a  tablet  in  the 
middle  of  the  camp  area),  were 
situated  on  the  further  edge  of 
the  common 


been  employed  as  much  as  pos-i 
sible  in  the  construction  of 
batteries  at  the  most  exposed1 
points,  and  as  they  were  without1 
tents,  blankets,  hammocks,  kettles 
or  camp  equippage  of  any  kind, 
they    had    suffered    serious    dis- 


of  their  artillery  upon  Fort 
George  and  the  neighboring  vil- 
lage. Troops  in  the  fort  at  this 
time  composed  not  more  than 
twenty  regular  soldiers  who  com- 
posed the  main  guard  for  the 
day  and  a  small  detachment  of 
Royal  Artillery.  A  small  detach- 
ment of  militia  artillery  (St.  Cath- 


arines Field  Battery)  manned  the 
guns  of  the  fort  and  batteries. 
Three  hundred  prisoners  were 
confined  in  the  jail  and  guard- 
house to  complicate  matters. 
Red  hot  shot  soon  had  the  build- 


set  in  with  unusual  severity.  By 
now  they  were  in  a  very  destitute 
state  in  respect  to  clothing,  bed- 
ding and  barrack  comforts  in 
general.  It  was  here  they  best 
demonstrated  the  best  character- 
istics of  a  soldier,  the  manly  con- 
stancy under  fatigue  and  priva- 
tion and  determined  bravery  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy.  Strong 
patrols  constantly  moved  along 
the  river,  keeping  up  the  com- 
munication between  the  posts, 
and  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the 
force  assembled  to  watch  such  an 
extensive  line,  the  same  men 
were  frequently  placed  on  guard 
for  several  nights  in  succession. 
Disease  carried  off  many  during 
the  month  of  December  and  there  I 
was  much  sickness  among  those! 
who  survived. 

All  supplies  from  Montreal  were 
cut  off  by  the  American  fleet  j 
controlling  Lake  Ontario.  Flour 
and  salt  were  scarcely  purchased 
at  any  price  and  the  condition, 
of  many  families  soon  became 
almost  to  wretched  to  be  endured. 
American  strategy  was  faulty  in 
that  they  failed  to  make  their 
attacks  simultaneously  and  in  sev 
eral  instances  they  encountered 
the  same  troops  successively  at 
different  points  many  miles  apart. 
British  commanders  repeatedly 
confronted  them  with  substantial 
forces  and  the  American  generals 
soon  ceased  to  put  much  confid- 
ence   in    reports    of    their    spies. 

However,  York  was  taken  by 
the  Americans  without  much  dif- , 
ficulty  on  the  27th  of  April,  but 
it  cost  the  assailants  their  most 
promising  general  and  between 
three  and  four  hundred  of  their 
best  troops.  Following  the  capture 
of    York    the    boats    and    stores , 
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deposited  at  Burlington  were  re- 
moved to  a  place  of  safety. 

Later  the  American  fleet  came 
over  to  Fort  Niagara  and  land- 
ed the  brigade  of  troops  that  had 
been  employed  in  the  reduction 
of  York.  Although  victorious  they 
were  sickly  and  low  spirited.  Next 
day  some  of  these  troops  were 
sent  in  two  schooners  to  Burling- 
ton Beach  where  they  destroyed 
the  King's  Head  tavern.  They 
had  intended  to  march  inland 
and  destroy  Hatt's  Mills,  in  the 
township  of  Ancaster. 

Brigadier  General  John  Vincent 
had  lately  assumed  command  of 
the  British  forces  on  the  line  of 
the  Niagara,  consisting  of  the  49th 
Regimen',  five  companies  of  the 
8th,  three  of  the  Glengarry  Light 
Infantry,  two  of  the  Royal  New- 
foundland Regiment,  and  a  cap- 
tain's command  of  Royal  Artil- 
lery with  five  field  guns,  number- 
ing in  all  1,925  officers  and  men, 
of  whom  1,841  were  effective. 
Besides  these,  Merritt's  troop  of 
provincial  cavalry,  Runchey's 
company  of  negroes,  a  company 
of  militia  artillery  and  an  un- 
certain and  fluctuating  number 
of    militiamen    belonging    to    the 

five  Lincoln  regiments,  were  avail- 
*     *     * 

1  able. 

On  the  21st  of  May  seventeen 
armed  vessels  and  upwards  of  one 
hundred  Durham  boats  and  bat- 
teaux  were  assembled  in  the  shal- 
low but  landlocked  and  commodi- 
ous haven  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Four  Mile  Creek  in  rear  of  Fort 
Niagara,  from  which  several 
thousand  men  were  speedily  dis- 
embarked. Reinforcements  con- 
tinued to  arrive  daily  until  it 
was  supposed  that  about  seven 
thousand  soldiers  were  encamp- 
ed between  Lewiston  and  Fort 
Niagara.  This  force  was  compos- 
ed almost  wholly  of  regular  troops 

I  that  had  been  in  service  for  some 
time    and    included    nine    of    the 

I  best  regiments  of  infantry  in  the 
United   States   army.   They   were 

;  accompanied  by  a  strong  regi- 
ment of  heavy  artillery,  well  ap- 
pointed field  train  and  a  battalion 
of  dragoons. 

Fort  George  was  still  in  a  ruin- 
ous  and   unfinished   condition,   al- 


though the  parapet  facing  the' 
river  had  been  somewhat  strength- 
ened. At  this  time  the  fort  mount- 
ed five  guns;  one  twelve,  two 
twenty-four  pounders,  and  two 
mortars.  All  of  these  works  were 
open  in  the  rear,  and  could  bej 
enfiladed  and  some  of  them  taken 
in  reverse  by  an  enemy  approach-1 
ing  on  the  lake.  Six  other  batter- 
ies had  been  constructed  along 
the  river  between  Fort  George 
and  Queenston,  two  at  Chippawa 
and  three  opposite  Black  Rock, 
about  two  miles  below  Fort  Erie. 

All  these  posts  required  men 
to  occupy  them,  and  there  were 
besides  thirty-odd  miles  of  fron- 
tier to  be  constantly  patrolled  and 
guarded.  Fort  George  was  gar- 
risoned by  a  company  of  infan- 
try and  a  detachment  of  militia 
artillery,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  about  130  men.  The  gunners 
serving  with  the  field  artillery 
being  not  more  than  half  the  us- 
ual complement,  additional  men 
were  attached  from  the  infantry. 
The  batteries  were  entirely  man- 
ned by  volunteers  from  the  reg- 
ulars and  militia.  The  whole  force 
was  turned  out  every  morning  at 
two  o'clock  and  remained  under 
arms  until  daylight. 

An  attempt  by  the  Americans 
to  cross  the  river  above  Fort 
George  under  cover  of  night  was 
beaten  off  by  an  artillery  battery 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  Five 
Mile  Meadows.  Meanwhile  the  ar- 
tillery pounding  of  Fort  George 
by  the  American  batteries  re- 
sulted in  dismounting  one  of  the 
heavier  pieces  in  the  Fort  and 
the  setting  on  fire  of  every  build- 
ing by  the  shower  of  shells  and 
red  hot  shot. 

The  gunners  were  driven  by  the 
flames  from  the  twenty  -  four 
pounder  beside  the  flag  -  staff, 
but  the  unequal  contest  was  still 
gallantly  maintained  by  a  similar 
gun  in  the  cavalier  and  a  smaller 
piece  in  the  north-western  bastion. 
The  British  commander  ordered 
this  handful  of  undaunted  men  to 
cease  firing  and  retire  under  cov- 
er. Only  a  small  picquet  was 
stationed  in  the  fort  during  the 
night,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
garrison  lay  upon  their  arms  on 
I  the   common,    about  half   a  mile 


in  the  rear,  approximately  in  the' 
spot  where  the  main  camp  area 
is  now  located,  in  hourly  ex- 
pectation of  an  alarm. 

Shortly  after  reveille  had  sound- 
ed next  morning  a  signal  rocket 
was  seen  to  rise  in  the  air  above 
Fort  Niagara.  This  was  the  sig- 
nal for  all  the  American  batteries 
to  resume  the  cannonade,  which  i 
was  not  returned,  and  ceased  at  I 
the  end  of  half  an  hour".  Long' 
after  the  sun  had  risen  a  dense' 
fog  hung  over  the  river  and  lake, 
effectually  concealing  all  objects 
on  the  opposite  side  except  the 
dim  outline  of  Fort  Niagara.  Noth- 
ing could  be  seen  of  their  troops, 
most  of  whom  had  been  em- 
barked soon  after  midnight  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Four  Mile  Creek. 
Hours  passed  away  and  the  entire 
[armada  remained  almost  motion- 
I  less,  waiting  for  the  rising  of  the 
fog. 

When  the  fog  banks  rolled  away 
the  large  fleet  tacked  and  stood 
towards  the  Canadian  shore,  the 
small  boats  wheeling  by  brigades 
and  carefully  preserving  their 
alignment.  The  united  broadside 
of  the  American  fleet  amounted 
to  fifty  -  one  guns,  many  of  them 
being  heavy  long  -  range  pieces 
[  mounted  upon  pivots  which  could 
fire  in  any  direction.  The  whole 
of  the  artillery  in  Fort  Niagara 
and  the  batteries  on  that  bank 
of  the  river  had  also  opened 
fire.  Two  sides  of  the  British  posi- 
tion were  thus  simultaneously  as- 
sailed by  the  fire  of  more  than 
seventy  guns  and  mortars,  which 
i  swept  the  roads  and  fields  in 
every  direction,  scarcely  receiv- 
ing a  shot  in  reply. 

The  entire  American  fleet  con- 
tinued to  fire  over  the  heads 
of  the  men  in  the  boats  and  ef- 
fectually screened  their  advance 
until  they  reached  the  shore  and 
formed  on  the  beach  under  shel- 
ter of  the  steep  clay  bank  (just 
to  the  west  of  the  present  location 
of  Fort  Mississauga).  So  far  they 
had  not  met  with  the  slightest 
opposition,  but  when  they  began 
to  ascend  the  bank  the  artillery 
fire  from  the  slhips  slackened 
and  they  were  briskly  counter  - 
attacked  by  the  British  regular 
and    Canadian   militia   infantry. 


The  effect  of  this  counter  -  at- 
tack  was   sufficient   to  cause  the! 
American    advance    guard   to   re- 
tire under  cover  of  the  bank  once 
more  and  the  fleet  recommenced 
its    fire.    The    American    troops 
twice    attempted    to    ascend    the 
bank  and  were  twice  driven  back  i 
by    this    determined    handful    of  i 
men,  who  charged  repeatedly  and ! 
actually  inflicted   some  loss  with; 
the   bayonet.    The    two    lines    ex-j 
changed  a  rapid  and  destructive  | 
fire  at  a  distance  of  only  six  to  ten 
yards.  The  two  forces  at  this  time 
were  2,300  Americans  opposed  to 
567. 

Every  field  officer  and  most 
of  the  officers  were  soon  killed 
or  disabled  on  the  British  side 
and  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes 
close  fighting  the  survivors  gave 
way,  leaving  nearly  three  hundred 
dead  and  wounded  on  the  field. 
They  were  rallied  some  distance 
in  the  rear  where  they  awaited 
another  attack.  The  guns  were  re- 
tired hurriedly  to  the  Presbyter- 
ian  Church  where   they  took   up 

position. 

*     *     * 

General  Vincent  now  dispatched 
an  order  to  evacuate  Fort  George 
and  retreat  upon  St.  Davids,  the 
infantry     retiring     through      the 
woods  and  the  artillery  and  bag- 
gage by  road.  The  movement  was 
successful   and   the   British   were, 
able  to  reform   their  line  in  the! 
area    of    St.    Davids.    When    thej 
Americans   entered  the   fort   they  I 
found  the  garrison  had  disappear- 
ed  with  the   exception   of   a   few 
soldiers   who    were   still    engaged 
in    dismantling   the   works.    Some 
of  these  men  were  actually  sur- 
prised in  the  act  of  cutting  down 
the  flag  staff  to  save  the  garrison 
flag.    Others    were    taken    prison- 
ers as  they  attempted  to  escape 
through  the  main  gate. 

Vincent    continued    his    retreat 
to  Grimsby  and  finally  to  Burling- 1 
ton  Heights  (where  the  High  Level ' 
Bridge  on  the  approach  to  Hamil- 
ton  is  now  located).  He  arrived 
on  the  2nd  of  June  with  11  field  j 
guns    and    1,800    season    soldiers 
who  in  spite   of  their  recent  re- 1 
verse   were   in   high   spirits.   The 
brilliant   result   of   the   action   at 
Stoney    Creek    three    days    later 
amply    atoned    for    defeated    by 
which  they  had  lost  no  credit. 
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Gallant  Defence  of  Niagara  Area  by  Canadian  Militiamen 
Is  Credited  as  Giving  Birth  to  Canada  as  a  Nation  - 1812 


(This  is  the  second  of  three 
articles  prepared  by  the  depart-] 
ment  of  national  defence  dealing 
with  the  history  of  the  Niagara 
area  —  early  development  to 
the  War  of  1812  and  subsequent 
events,  rapid  expansion  of  the 
camp  area,  use  of  the  camp  in 
the  inter-war  period  and  reopen- 
ing in  1953  for  the  training  of 
the  militia.) 


NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE  —  Bj 
fill  accounts  the  battle  of  Queen 
ston  on  13  October,  1812  was  a 
decisive  one.  Losses  were  slight, 
but  the  resultant  moral  effect  oj 
the  victory  to  the  Canadian  cause 
was  considerable. 

Planned  as  a  night  operation,! 
the  American  landing  called  foil 
a  force  of  3,600  men  to  be  trans- 
ported across  the  river  in  30 
boats.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
250  foot  wide  river  could  be  crossed 
in  fifteen  minutes  by  experienced 
rivermen.  As  things  turned  out, 
however,  only  12  boats  were  pro- 
vided and  eight  round  trips  were 
required  to  gain  sufficient  buildup 
of  the  American  forces  on  the 
Canadian  side.  Once  across  the. 
river  the  almost  perpendicular 
rock  walls  of  the  275  foot  high' 
gorge  would  be  a  formidable  ob- 
stacle to  climb  for  inexperienced  i 
troops.  Modern  day  tacticians  con- 
sider the  American  commander- i 
in-chief  violated  nearly  every  one 
of  the  commonly  accepted  pnn-j 
ciples  of  War  in  attempting  the 
operation. 

The  night  of  the  crossing  was  [ 
extremely  dark  and  it  was  raining ! 
heavily.  The  roar  of  the  river  ef- 1 
fectively  covered  the  noise  of  the 
American  assault  force  as  it  made 
its  initial  crossing,  but  an  alert 
British  sentry  gave  the  alarm  and 
the  lead  boat  with  the  American 
commander,  Maj.-Gen.  Van  Rens- 
selaer in  the  van  was  fired  upon 
heavily.  Van  Rensselaer  was 
wounded  four  times  and  had  to; 
be  returned  to  the  American  shore 
for  medical  attention.  The  attack 
continued,  but  this  time  a  British 
battery  consisting  of  a  six-pounder; 
gun  mounted  on  a  promontory  a1 
half-mile  below,  was  engaging  the 
American  crossing  area.  Another! 
battery  mounted  in  redan  half-way! 
up  the  escarpment  also  engaged 'took  the  British  outpost  in  real, 
the  boats  in  the  river.  This  latterfThe  redan  was  abandoned  and 
battery  was  positioned  and  corn-Brock  and  an  aide  hurried  o 
manded  by  Gen.  Brock,  who  had  Queenston  where  they  sougr it  to 
at  his  command  a  few  artillery-  gather  enough  troops  to  recapture 
men  and  regular  infantry.  Ameri-  the  battery.  It  was  during  this 
i  can  troops,  meanwhile,  had  scaled  I  second  attack  on  the  nei„nia  io 
!  the  almost  sheer  precipice  above  capture  the  redan  that  Brock  was 
.  Brock's  position  by  making  use  of  mortally  wounded^, 
an  unguarded  fishmen's  path,  and 
i  moved    into   position    where    they 
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BRITISH  REGULAR  —  period  of  the  war  of 
1812  —  Invariably  uniformed  in  scarlet,  white 
pipe-clayed  cross  belts  and  white  breeches,  the 
British  regular  made  a  wonderfully  impressive 
sight,  but  also  a  very  conspicuous  target  as  this 
picture  would  indicate.  The  muskets  in  1812  were 
the  dependable  "Brown  Bess",  smooth  bored  and 
muzzle  loaders.  When  a  platoon  fired  a  volley  the 
first  rank  only  fired— the  man  behind  him  stepped 
forward  and  fired,  and  so  on  until  all  four  ranks 
had  fired.  This  allowed  a  continuous  fire  if  neces- 
sary and  allowed  each  rank  to  reload,  a  process 
that  took  about  two  minutes  usually.  (Canadian 
Army  Photo) 


Brock's    2nd    in 


the  gravity  of  the  situation  and 
immediately  led  all  available! 
British  forces  in  an  attack  on 
the  heights.  They  ascended  con- 
siderably west  of  the  American 
position  and  mounted  a  concerted 
attack  with  the  aid  of  the  Chip- 
pawa  garrison,  who  had  moved 
up  from  the  south,  and  200  Indian 
allies.  The  American  forces  were 
driven  back  towards  the  preci- 
pice and  many  of  them  were} 
thrust  over.  Others  fell  to  thej 
Indians  whose  ferocity  had  been 
aroused  by  the  death  of  Brock. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the 
boats  did  not  turn  up  to  evacuate 
the  retreating  American  Army 
and  many  soldiers  drowned  at-! 
tempting  to  swim  the  river.  Al-  f 
though  the  forces  were  approxi- 
mately equal,  American  losses 
were  60  killed,  170  wounded  and 
994  prisoners  of  war,  to  14  killed, 
72  wounded  and  21  missing  on  the 
British  side. 

The  victory  boosted  the  morale 
of  the  British  regulars  and  Can- 
adian Militiamen  who  had  turned 
near  defeat  into  a  triumph.  Dis- 
cipline, training  and  leadership 
won  the  day.  American  troops, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  dispirited 
and  their  leaders  discouraged. 
Control  of  the  Niagara  portage  at 
Queenston  was  all  important.  All 
trade  on  the  Great  Lakes  at  that 
time  passed  through  the  town. 

One  interesting  sidelight  on  the 
battle  of  Queenston  was  the  em- 
ergence of  the  maple  leaf  as  an 
emblem    of    the    Lincoln    Militia. 
These    troops    were    so    hurriedly 
gathered  that  few  were  in  uniform 
height     the     men     camouflaged 
height     the     men     camourflaged 
themselves    with    the    reddening 
leaves    of    the    maple    tree.    Thej 
maple   leaf   was   adopted   as   the  I 
centre  piece  of  the  Lincoln  regi- 1 
mental  badge  until  Canada  herself 
took  the  Maple  Leaf  as  a  national  ^ 
emblem.   The   present   Lincoln   & 
Welland  Regiment  badge  displays 
General   Brock's   shell   or   herald 
scallop  as  its  centrepiece  in  honor 
of   the   Lincolns'    participation   in| 
the  battle. 
INSIDE    MONDAY    WITH    CUT 

It    is    also    accepted    that    thej 
reason  for  the  West  Point  cadets  i 
of   today   wearing   grey   uniforms 
came  as  a  result  of  General  Win-] 
re-organized  the  scattered  British   field   Scott's   brigade   being   dres-; 
forces  and  made  a  second  attack   sed   in   grey   during   that  battle,  j 
the    redan    battery,    but    hef^  ^   ^   Mue   cMh   ^ 

able  at  the  time  when  their  uni- 
forms were  made.  Scott's  brigade 
distinguished  themselves  during 
the  initial  crossing  and  were  in 
the  heat  of  the  battle  on  the 
heights. 


on 


too  was  killed  as  he  led  his  men 
towards  the  heights.  By  now  the 
Americans  held  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  crest  and  a  force  of 
7,300  men  had  been  built  up.  Gen- 
eral Sheaffe  at  Fort  George,  re- 
com-|  ceiving  word  that  Brock  and  Mac- 


mand.    Lt.-Col.    John    Macdonnell,,  donell    had    been    killed,    realized 


■m 


Queenston  Heights  has  been  lik-  ; 
I  ened   to   the    battle   of    Lexington  j 
i  in  1776  during  the  American  Rev- 
|  olutionary  War.  Both  engagements  I 
captured  the  imagination  of  their 
I  people.    Brock's    courageous    ex- 
|  ample   at  the   head   of   his   troops 
I  so   fired   patriotic   fervor   in   Can- 
!  ada  that  the  country  was  success- 
ful in  beating  off  superior  Ameri-  I 
i  can   forces   to   retain   its   national  ! 
I  identity.  Population  of  Canada  in  j 
[1812  was  only  l/16th  of  America's 
I  eight  million.  "If  Canada  had  any 
birthplace   as    a   nation,    undoubt- 
edly  Queenston   was   that   place",  ;. 
!  says    Bruce    Hutchinson    in    his 
jbook    "Struggle   for   the   Border". 
*      *      * 

The  fall  of  Fort  George  on  27th 
[May,   1813  resulted  in  the  British 
!  forces    being    driven    from    their 
positions     on     the    Niagara    with  j 
severe  loss  in  men  and  munitions, 
j  Loss  of  the   naval   base   at   Havy 
Hall  was  a  serious  blow  to  Brit-  , 
ish  shipping  on  Lake  Ontario  and  | 
as   the   troops   could   not   be  sup- 
plied   and   maintained    except    by  j 
over  the  beaches,  the  decision  was  j 
made    by    Brig.-Gen.    Vincent    to 
j  retreat   to   the   head   of   the   lake 
[at    Burlington    and    take    up    the 
natural  defensive  position   afford- 
jed    by    Burlington    Heights.    (The 
I  earthworks  thrown  up  at  this  time 
I  are  still  easily  seen  in  the  Hamil- 
|ton  cemetery  near  the  high  level 
I  bridge  on  the  approaches  to  Ham- 
j  ilton). 

Vincent  feared  that  his  ocponent 
might    re-embark    the    American 
troops  and  cut  his  line  of  commun- 
ications   by    taking   possession    of 
Burlington  before  he  could  arrive 
1  with    the    marching    troops.    The 
Governor   General  of  Canada,   at 
Kingston,      however     had      acted 
promptly  on  receiving  word  of  the 
fall  of  Fort  George  and  immedi- 
ately issued  orders  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  garrison  to  board  all 
available  ships  and  to  put  to  sea.  j 
Their  destination  was  the  Ameri- 
can  base   of   operations   at   Sack-; 
ett's  Harbor,  (now  Oswego),  where! 
all  naval  stores  were  held  and  at 
new   American    ship    of    war    lay 
ready  for  launching.  This  counter- ' 
stroke  put  an  end  to  the  Ameri-; 
j  can    expedition    against    Burling- 
ton and  gave  Vincent  time  to  re-, 
I  fresh  his  weary  men  and  prepare  1 
I  tor  the  next  move. 

The  position  at  Burlington  was 
flanked  on  the  east  by  Hamilton: 
Bay  and  on  the  west  by  the  Dun- 
das  marsh,   thus  it   could   be   ap-j 
proached  only  along  a  narrow  neck' 
of    land,    and    this    was    blocked 
by  a  field  work  backed  by  artil- 
lery.   Held    by    an    efficient    and' 
compact  body  of  eighteen  hundred 
men  with  eleven  field  guns,  Vin- 
cent  felt   quite   confident  that   he  { 
could  hold  this  commanding  posi- 
,  tion.    Already    calmly    preparing  I 
to  resume  the  offensive,  he  read- 1 
jied  his  men  for  the  next  battle.! 
'They  were  suffering  greatly  from' 
| want  of  shoes,  stockings,  blankets,] 
tents  and  shirts  —  in  fact  every-  j 
thing  that  could  contribute  to  their  | 
comfort  in  the  field. 


AMERICAN  ARMY  invasion 
bridgehead  1812  —  In  the  early  stages 
of  the  Battle  of  Queenston  Heights, 
American  forces  crossed  near  this 
point.  They  were  engaged  by  two 
British  batteries,  one  of  which  was 
sited  and  commanded  by  General 
Brock  on  the  height  at  far  left.  De- 
termined American  regulars  succeed- 

An  American  deserter  came  into  I  steep   descent   to   the  rr^k   bed, 

the  British  lines  and  furnished  a   cietlv 

very   accurate   description   of   the,  along   the   brow   of   which   ran   a 
American  camp,   its  strength  and  stout  fence  of  logs  and  rails.  Six 
'        ,  —  field  guns  were  sited  on  the  brow 

proposed  movements.  The  Amer-jof  the  upland  to  command  the 
ican  plan  called  for  an  enveloping '  main  road  to  Burlington,  (now 
attack  from  three  directions:  on' No.  8  Highway).  The  25th  Regi- 
the  left  skirting  the  mountain  and:ment  was  P°sted  on  the  ri§ht  of 


ed  in  scaling  the  heights  by  means  of 
a  fisherman's  path  (approximately  at 
this  spot)  and  attacked  the  rear  of 
the  redan  battery,  driving  Brock  and 
the  British  outpost  back  to  Queens- 
ton. In  a  subsequent  attack  to  re-cap- 
ture this  position  'Brock  was  killed. 
(Canadian  Army  Photo) 


centre  and  on  the  right  by  Burl- 
ington Beach.  American  forces 
prepared  for  the   attack   and  had 


the  artillery,  with  the  infantry 
in  rear.  A  squadron  of  dragoons 
took  up  position  on  the  road  be- 
hind the  main  camp  while  the  9th 


their  supper,  after  which  they  lay  |  Infantry  assumed  the  rear-guard 
down  upon  their  arms  for  the '  P°sltlon  nearly  a  mile  away.  A 
night.  The  light  infantry  and  25thstron2  main  Suard  was  mounted 
American  Regiment  were  stationed '  aImost  a  half  mile  m  advance, 
in  a  meadow  about  150  yards  in  Wlth  an  outlying  picket  on  the 
front  of  the  main  position  and  the  ngnt    of    the    meadow    near    the 


remainder  was  stationed  on  a 
high  ridge  in  rear  and  to  the  ieft 
of  the  road,  <  where  the  Stoney 
Creek  monument  now  stands)'. 
About  800  men  took  up  a  position 
on  the  right  near  the  mouth  of 
Stoney  Creek  for  the  protection 
of  the  flotilla  of  boats  conveying 


swamp,  (near  the  present  Queen 
Elizabeth  Highway),  and  another 
on  the  left  close  to  the  mountain. 
The  American  Army  slightly  ex- 
ceeded 3000  men. 

The  British  attacking  force  left 
their  Burlington  Heights  position 
at  midnight  and  marched  the 
area 


baggage  and  supplies.  It  was  near"  I seven  miles  to  the  area  of  the 
ly  midnight  when  the  encamp- ! Amencan  encampment.  Weather 
ment  was  in  order.  The  men  in  was  as  favorable  as  could  be 
front  were  instructed  to  leave  des!red-  A  cIoudy  sk^  and  a  light 
their  fires  burning  while  the  fires  I1™81  covered  the  advance  and  the 
in  rear  in  the  area  of  the  main,mud  underfoot  muffled  the  sound 
body  were  extinguished.  'of  their  footsteps. 


The  ground  selected  for  the  men 
to  lie  on  was  a  piece  of  level  up- 
land,   protected    in    front    bv    a 


At  0300  hrs.  the  first  American 
outposts    were    encountered.    The 


sentries  were  half  asleep  and 
were  easily  captured  without  noise. 
Nothing  could  then  be  seen  of 
the  main  guard  who  were  reported 
to  be  in  the  church.  They  too  had 
gone  to  sleep,  were  surrounded 
and  captured  to  a  man.  The  re- 
maining sentries  were  approached 
and  bayonetted  in  the  quietest 
manner.  The  British  then  dashed  j 
forward  with  their  main  body  andj 
were  surprised  to  find  the  fires 
burning  but  no  one  in  sight.  In  the 
glare  of  the  fires  they  hurriedly 
began  to  fix  their  flints  and  were 
immediately    fired    upon. 

American    General    Winder    or- 
dered his  men  to  the  brow  of  the 
neight    and    caught    the    Britishi 
49th    Regiment    deploying,    inflict-1 
ing  severe  casualties.  At  this  criti- 
cal  moment    Major   Plenderleath, 
assisted   by   Sergeant-Major   Alex- 
under    Fraser,    hastily    assembled 
fifteen  to  twenty  men  and  rushed 
the  guns,  whose  position  was  dis- 
closed by  a  sheet  of  flame.   Two 
:  discharges  swept  harmlessly  over 
their   heads   as   they   climbed   the 
banks    of    the    creek    and    before 
they    could    reload    a    third    timeL 
the    gunners    were   bayonetted    ors 
flying  for  their  lives.  Without  hesi-| 
tation     this     gallant    little     tfandj 
plunged    into    the    midst    of    the 
American   infantry,   whp   instantly 
dispersed,    leaving    the    artillery 
horses    and    ammunition    wagons. 


n 


This  small  action  was  decisive. 
The  remainder  of  the  49t!i  Regi- 
ment   came    to    the    rescue,    the 

I  American  line  was  cut  in  two, 
four  of  the  guns  taken  and  the 
others  silenced.  The  American 
right  was  then  driven  back  and 
their  left  on  the  heights  soon 
collapsed. 

Both  American  commanders, 
General      Winder      and      General 

i 

Chandler,  were  captured  in  the 
confusion.  Without  their  leaders 
the  American  troops  made  several 
creditable  attempts  to  raiiy,  but 
wherever  they  did  succeed  in  con- 
centrating they  were  immediately 
charged  and  dispersed.  The  Brit- 
ish forces  were  not  without  their 
own  troubles.  A  night  attack  at 
any  time  is  a  gamble,  and  direc- 
tion difficult  to  maintain.  Officers 
lost  their  commands,  sections  be- 
came separated  from  their  plat- 
oons and  leaders  at  all  levels 
wandered  about  blindly  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle.  In  the  end 
the  British  commander  found  him- 
self in  possession  of  the  battle- 
field, but  with  his  forces  dimini- 
shed and  dispersed.  Losses  had 
been  severe,  particularly  among 
the  officers.  Large  escorts  were 
needed  to  guard  the  prisoners  and 
captured  stores  and  it  was  deemed 
prudent  to  retreat  before  the  Amer- 
ican commanders  who  were  left 
could  discern  the  weakness  of  their 
assailants. 


The  American  Army  leaderless, 
determined  to  retire  to  the  Forty 
Mile  Creek  (now  Grimsby),  with- 
out waiting  for  orders  from  head- 
quarters. British  gunboats  mean- 
while shadowed  the  retiring  force 
and  pursued  the  American  supply 
boats  who  were  close  inshore.  A 
party  of  Indians  harried  the  re- 
treating army  from  the  brow  of 
the  heights  (above  Grimsby), 
causing  some  confusion.  Militia 
in  the  vicinity  had  been  hurriedly 
recalled  and  they  too  assisted  in 
harassing  the  American  retreat. 
The  supply  boats  eventually  were 
run  on  shore  and  abandoned  by 
their  crews.  Twenty  large  bateaux 
with  hospital  stores,  provisions  and 
baggage  were  taken  or  destroyed. 

The  advance  which  had  taken  a 

leisurely  four  days  to  reach  Bur 
lington  managed  to  return  to 
Niagara  in  24  hours.  Total  Ameri 
can  loss  in  the  battle  and  during 
the  retreat  was  estimated  at  500 
men. 

In  June  of  that  year  the  audaci- 
ous small  British  force  pulled  off 
an  amazing  coup.  It  had  main- 
tained the  initiative  and  held  its 
ground  at  DeCew's.  Under  com- 
mand of  Lt.  James  Fitzgibbon, 
the  imaginative  and  enterprising 
young  Adjutant  of  the  49th  Regi- 
ment, a  small  force  of  fifty  picked 
men  were  moved  forward  oeyond 
the  Ten  Mile  Creek  (near  the 
present    site    of   the    City    of    St. 


Catharines),  with  orders  to  scout 
the  enemy  and  if  possible  to  in- 
terfere with  their  movements.  The 
success  of  their  activities  so  an- 
noyed the  American  commander 
at  Fort  George  that  he  dispatched 
a  force  of  nearly  600  men  with 
two  guns,  under  the  command  of 
Lt.-Col.  Boerstler,  to  deal  with 
this  troublesome  British  post. 
Fitzgibbon  and  his  scouts  assisted 
by  some  Indian  allies,  surprised! 
the  American  column  and  by 
threat  and  convincing  language! 
succeeded  in  forcing  the  entire! 
force  to  surrender. 

The  following  month  the  British' 
and  Canadian  forces  laid  siege  tC 
Fort  George  and  by  constant  pres- 
sure and  attacks  on  foraging  par-j 
ties  drove  in  the  outlying  pic-j 
quets.  The  fort  was  now  strongly 
fortified  with  many  mannon  mount- 
ed and  an  estimated  3000  men] 
under  arms.  It  was  obviously  im- 
possible for  an  attack  to  be  made 
in  these  circumstances.  Provisions 
were  scarce  and  of  poor  quality 
Much  of  the  bread  was  unfit  to 
be   eaten.    The   weather   was   ex 


tremely  hot  by  day  and  cold  and 
damp  by  night,  and  as  the  troops1 
had  little  or  no  shelter  from  the 
elements  the  ravages  by  disease! 
were  considerable. 

The  American  garrison,  how 
ever,  was  worse  off.  This  large 
body   of   men   had   been   shut   u^ 


for  almost  three  months.  Hygiene 
and  sanitation  arangements  were 
virtually  non-existent.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  distres- 
sed state  of  the  blockading  Brit- 
ish army  was  perfectly  well  known 
to  the  enemy,  and  it  is  astonishing 
that  they  would  have  abstained 
from  an  attack  when  success  would 
have  been  almost  certain. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  stoically 
prepared  for  the  winter.  In  Octo- 
ber,   however,    they    were    forced 
to  abandon  their  blockade  of  Fort 
George  when  British  naval  forces 
on  Lake  Erie  were  defeated  and 
the  New  York  Militia  became  bold 
enough  to  raid  the  Canadian  front- 
ier  between    Fort    Erie    and    the' 
Falls.     Large     bodies     of    Militia 
were    also    assembling    at    Fortj 
Niagara    and    Lewiston    and    the 
British  position  became  desperate. 
A    retreat    was    ordered    to    Bur- J 
lington  once  more. 

The  success  of  this  effort  was 
all  the  more  remarkable  when 
one  considers  the  size  of  the  op- 
posing armies.  From  the  14th 
of  July  until  the  beginning  of 
October  the  main  American  army 
of  invasion  had  not  only  been 
penned  in  Fort  George  and  held 
in  check,  but  kept  in  a  constant 
terror  of  attack.  The  British  com- 
mander, Brig. -Gen.  Vincent,  oy 
artful  deceptions  and  judicious 
management,  was  apparently  able 
to  forestall  and  check  any  offen- 
sive operations  against  him,  and 
when  the  time  came  for  -him  to 
retire  made  his  orderly  retreat,! 
unmolested. 


Popular  Base  for  Militiamen  and  First  War  Soldiers, 
Camp  Niagara  Is  Seen  as  Permanent  Army  Installation 

—    ttArnc        ora        of  ill        near?*        \\\r       +Y*a  ** 


stores    are    still    used;    by    the 

(Editors   Note:    This   is   the    locai    militia   infantry    company 

third   in   a   series   of   articles    of  the  Lincoln  and  Welland  Regt. 

dealing  with  historic  Niagara    during  the  winter  months,   and 

by     the    regular    army     camp 

„,         .  .    ~  .       '"  !  staff  during  camp. 

I  he  original  title  covering  the  *     *     * 

acquisition  of  the  land  by  the  The  barracks  today  is  sheath- 
£r_0W,":,,:ates  !?a,ck  t0  1764  .whei)  ed  with  corrugated  iron,  al- 
though it  is  log  construction 
underneath.  Hand  made  long 
bricks  of  a  pattern  not  common- 
ly seen  in  this  country  suggest 
they  must  have  been  brought  in 
as  ballast,  in  the  holds  of  sail- 
ing vessels.  Of  particular  inter- 
est is  the  ratcheted  windlass 
once  used  to  raised  the  hinged 
stairway  from  the  ground  floor 
to  the  second  floor  in  case  of 
an  enemy  attack.  Long  narrow 
windows  on  both  floors  fill  the 


Sir  William  Johnson  purchased 
a  strip  of  land  some  six  miles 
long  bordering  Lake  Ontario 
and  the  Niagara  River.  Although 
much  of  this  original  tract  has 
been  sold  to  private  individuals, 
there  still  remains  some  four 
square  .  miles,  including  the 
camp  area  proper  and  the  train- 
ing area.  Other  sections  are 
leased  but  available  for  re- 
possession should  they  be  re- 
quired. 

Camp  Niagara  is  the  site  of 
many  historic  buildings.  Butler's 
Barracks,  the  two  QM  stores 
buildings    and    General    Brock's 


Butler's  Barracks  was  con-j  Nearby  the  camp  is  famous 
structed  in  1780  to  house  the  Fort  George,  Fort  Mississauga, 
famous  Butler's  Rangers,  ir-  Navy  Hall  and  other  historic 
regular  riflemen  who  employed  [  structures  that  form  the  link 
"commando"  tactics  in  an  age  J  with  those  stirring  days  in1 
when    the    set-peice    battle   was   Canadian  history. 


the  usual  method  of  waging 
war.  Clothed  in  green  buckskin, 
and  blending  in  with  the  forest, 
they  struck  deep  into  New  York 


Many  Canadian  army  units 
proudly  trace  their  early  be- 
ginnings to  those  ill-equipped 
irregular     militia     troops     who 


State  and  Pennsylvania  during  j  were  hastily  organized  to  de- 
t  h  e  American  Revolutionaryj  fend  their  homeland  in  1812.  J 
War.  On  some  raids,  with  their!  Among  these  regiments  are  the1 


Indian  Mohawk  allies,  they 
actually  penetrated  as  far  south 
as  Kentucky. 

Upon  the  disbanding  of  But- 
ler's Rangers  in  the  spring  of 
1784,  Lt.-Col.  John  Butler  was 
instrumental  in '  securing  ad- 
jacent   land    grants    for    nearly 


space  once  used  for  musket  !500  of  his  rangers.  Many  prom 
slits,  while  the  two  fireplaces  inent  families  in  the  Niagara 
are  still  operable  and  in  good  peninsula  are  stm  jn  possession 
condition.    Over    the    years    the,  of    the    land    granted    to    their 


headquarters   are   still   standing    army's    engineers   have   kept   a;jUnited  Empire  Loyalists  ances 


and  in  good  state  of  repair  al 
though  they  were  built  in  1776- 
1780.     The    barracks     and     QM 


close  watch  on  the  historic  bar- 
racks and  QM  stores  and  maiu 
tained   them   when   necessary. 


tor. 


Queens  York  Rangers  (25  Armd)j 
ot  Toronto,  then  the  Queens 
Rangers,  the  Lincoln  and  Wel- 
land Regt  (descendents  of  But- 
ler's Rangers)   and"  the  Lincoln 

Militia  and  others. 
*     #     * 

During  the  Fenian  Raids  in 
1866  the  Canadian  Militia  were 
quickly  mobilized  and  moved  to 
the  Niagara  frontier,  where  they 
patrolled  the  20  miles  of  river 
line  and  prevented  major  cross- 
ings being  made  by  the  Fenians.  | 


rThe  Fenians  of  Irish  extraction 
1,500,000  men  strong  were  un- 
employed and  hardbitten  veter- 
ans of  the  American  Civil  War. 
They  were  disgruntled  with 
e\ents  in  Ireland  and  were  de- 
termined to  invade  Canada  and 
overthrow  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment while  Britain  was  heavily 
engaged  with  the  Irish  Repub- 
lican Army  in  Ireland.  Quick 
mobilization     of     the     Canadian 


Force  units.  As  many  as  18,000 
troops  were  quartered  there  at 
one  time  under  canvas.  Troop 
movements  were  almost  con- 
tinuous, the  railway  spur  and 
the  docks  being  extensively  used 
for  incoming  and  outgoing  troop 
trains  and  troop  ships.  A  route 
march  to  Queenston  was  a  rou- 
tine .  morning  march  by  the 
troops.  Some  battalions  march- 
ed from  Niagara-on-the-Lake  to 


Militia   and   poor   leadership   on  |  Toronto  in  1916 

the  part  of  the  Fenians  led  to      At     that     time     the     training 

the  failure  of  the  venture.  The  areas  as  presently  used  and  the 

Battle    of    Ridgway,    near    Fort  Fort  Mississauga  common  were 

Erie,  was  the  only  action  of  any  tented  camps. 

consequence    during   this    emer-,  *     *      * 

gency.    Canadian    Militia    units;     The  opening  of  Camp  Borden 

met     the     invaders     in     some  i  in    1915   with    its    huge    training 

strength    and   a   short   confused,'  areas  caused  Camp  Niagara  to 

battle  resulted,  the  Fenians  re-!  become   a   lesser    camp   in  im- 

tiring  back  across  the  river.      iportance. 

In    1916    the    Polish    National 


The  militia  over  the  years  con- 
tinued  to  train  sometimes  ir- 
regularly.    They    still    had    to 


Army  was  raised  and  trained  in 
Camp  Niagara.  Financial  back- 
ing of  the  army  was  given  by 


provide    their    own    rifles    and1  France    and   great   numbers    of 
equipment,  sometimes  their  ownj  Americans     of    Polish     descent 
food.  The  home  counties  rallied'  joined   eagerly, 
around  to  help  the  units  train,     Following    the    reorganization 
sometimes    assisting    by    money;  of    the    army    in    1921,     Camp 


grants,  other  times  by  providing 
billeting  during  annual  camp 
training  which  invariably  took 
place    at    their    unit    locations. 


Niagara  again  became  the  train- 
ing  ground  of  the  militia  or  non- 
permanent  militia  as  they  were 


then  called.  Units  drew  their 
own  rations  for  summer  camp, 
hired  their  own  cooks,  and 
carried  out  all  administrative 
and  quartering  functions  them- 
selves. There  were  no  central- 
ized kitchens  and  no  army  cooks, 

and   rations   were    meagre    and 
adian  government  instituted  an-,    .    _„„    „„„,lf„      «„      *„„    „„ 
,    ,    .     j  l       .,-,..     oi    poor    quality.    As    many    as 


There  were  no  annual  camps 
as  we  know  them  until  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

The  South  African  War  in  1900 
showed  the  necessity  of  having 
trained  reserve  manpower  avail- 
able in  an  emergency.  The  Can 


nual   brigade   camps   of   militia 
across  the  country. 

These  were  successful  *ja  a 
great  degree  and  a  high  stand- 
ard   of    training    was    achieved 


nine  men  to  a  bell  tent  was  not 
uncommon,  for  tentage  was  in 
short  supply.  At  this  time  the 
permanent  force  units  came  to 
camp  in  the  summer  to  organize 


prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  and  run  qualification  courses  for 
Great  War  in  1914.  The  rapid:  the  militia.  The  Royal  Canadian 
mobilization  of  the  Canadian  Dragoons  and  Royal  Canadian 
Army  in  the  early  days  of  the  Regt.  were  represented  here  by 
war    can   be    attributed   to   this  sub-units.    In     1935    they    were 


far-sighted  decision. 

•   During  the  Great  War,  Camp 

Niagara    played    an    important 


provided  with  a  permanent  kit- 
chen and  sewers,  water  pipes 
were  installed  for  ablution  huts 


part    in   the    initial    training    of  and   other   conveniences.   During 
many     Canadian     Expeditionary  the    summer    of    1937    all    com- 


panies of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Regt.  were  concentrated  in 
Camp  Niagara,  the  first  time 
the  unit  had  been  together  since 
the  Great  War.  Early  indica- 
tions of  the  modernization  of 
the  Canadian  Army  became 
evident  in  1937  when  the  first 
carrier  and  a  few  Bren  light 
machine  guns  were  adopted  for 
training  by  permanent  force 
units.  A  few  suits  of  battledress 
were  also  available  for  demon 
stration  purposes. 

During  the  Second  World  War 
the  camp  sprang  to  life  again, 
with  up  to  13,000  troops  in  camp 
at  one  time  the  top  figure  re- 
corded. Several  active  service 
force  units  began  their  regi- 
mental training  here.  The  Duf- 
ferin  and  Haldimand  Regt.,  the 
Lincoln  and  Welland  Regt.,  the 
Roal  Hamilton  Light  Infantry, 
the  Victoria  Rifles,  the  Argyll 
and  Sutherland  Highlanders  of 
Canada,  the  British  Columbia 
Regt.,  and  the  8th  Light  Anti- 
aircraft Regt.  and  others. 
*      *     * 

Later  in  the  war,  permanent 
type  barracks  were  built  to 
quarter  a  full  battalion.  A  100- 
bed  hospital  was  built,  sewers 
and  water  mains  installed,  roads 
paved  and  trees  planted.  Again 
the  railroad  spur  was  used 
extensively  for  moving  troops. 
The  steamship  "Cayuga"  and 
her  running  mate,  the  "SS1 
Northumberland"  were  often 
chartered  to  shuttle  whole  boat- 
loads of  troops  to  Toronto. 

One  of  the  largest  camp 
figures  recorded  was  in  1941 
when  militia  units  were  nearly 

at  full  strength  due  to  service 
required  under  the  National 
Registration  Act.  Three  CASF 
battalions  were  based  in  the 
camp  while  doing  guard  along 
the  Welland   Canal. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the 
Canadian  government  decided  to 
close  the  camp  and  dispose  of 
the  property.  All  the  wartime 
buildings  were  torn  down,  water 
mains  and  sewers  ripped  up 
and  the  camp  area  levelled,  with 


the  exception  of  the  RCE  com- 
pound, Butler's  barracks,  the 
QM  stores,  and  the  old  comman- 
dant's house. 

Fortunately  for  the  militia 
and  the  Canadian  Army,  his- 
toric old  Camp  Niagara  was 
somehow  saved  from  its  fate.  A 
major  reason  for  the  decision 
to  reopen  the  camp  was  the 
popularity  of  the  camp  and  the 
surrounding  region  to  the  militia. 
During  the  first  years  after  the 
war  infantry  battalions  and  other 
units  from  all  over  Ontario  were 
attending  summer  camp  at 
Petawawa  and  the  time  spent 
travelling  to  and  from  the  camp 
was  considerable.  Many  militia 
units,  veterans,  and  the  mun- 
icipality of  Niagara-on-the-Lake 
itself,  urged  the  government  to 
reopen  Camp  Niagara. 


The  decision  was  a  popular 
one.  1953  was  the  first  camp 
for  infantry  units  and  the 
strength  of  the  units  has  in- 
creased noticeably  with  every 
year.  Early  in  1957,  new  mod- 
ern equipment  was  installed, 
new  kitchens  built,  and  with 
every  year  improvements  made. 
The  camp  is  still  a  tented  camp 
and  tent  life  is  popular  with 
the  visiting  militiamen.  Aver- 
age weekly  attendance  is  around 
the  1000  mark. 

The  Canadian  Women's  Army 
Corps,  the  Royal  Canadian  Army 
Chaplain  Corps  and  the  Royal 
Canadian  Dental  Corps  have  at- 
tended Camp  Niagara.  All  agree 
on  its  popularity.  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  Canadian  government 
will  over  again  consider  dis- 
posing of  Camp  Niagara.  The 
camp  is  too  fondly  remembered 
by  generations  of  militiamen 
and  wartime  soldiers.  Its  pre- 
sent popularity  will  continue  as 
future  generations  of  young 
Canadians  come  to  camp  for 
their  annual  training.  Once 
under  the  spell  of  this  historic, 
beautiful  and  pleasant  area 
they  will  return  again  and  again. 


HISTORY        "   ICY". 


?3 


This  schooner  was  launched  at  Detroit  by  John  Richardson, a  great 
Montreal  merchant, on  November  24th. , 1$89; and  had  the  unusual  combinat- 
ion of  a  white  oak  lower  hull  and  red  cedar  upworks.She  made  her   mai- 
den voyage  in  the  spring  of  1790  from  Detroit  to  Fort  Erie, whence   she 
sailed  upwards  in  June  with  a  fmll  cargo  for  the  grand  portage  at  Sault 
Ste  Marie.  In  1793, she  had  become  the  property  of  the  George  Leith  Co.; 
but  sometime  before  the  end  of  the  century  she  passed  into  the  possess- 
ion of  the  North  West  Co., by  whom  she  was  employed  on  Lakes  Huron, Erie, 
and  Michigan. ; and  where  she  won  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  smart- 
est and  quickest  sailing  vessel  on  the  upper  lakes. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  1812, she  was  at  anchor  at  Moy  opposite 
Detroit, and  was  taken  down  under  the  protection  of  Fort  Amherstburg;be- 
ing  there  impressed  as  a  transport  for  men, arms, and  provisions , and  was 
not  a  combatant. 

After  the  Battle  of  Fut-in-Bay ,ln  Lake  Erie  on  September  10th. ,1813; 
when  the  American  Commodore  Ferry,  with  his  fleet  of  nine  vessels   and 
54  guns, defeated  the  British  Commodore, Captain  Barclay, and  his   fleet 
of  six  vessels  and   63  guns; the  NANCY  fought  her  way  out  of  the  St  Clair 
River, and  though  she  was  full  of  bullet  holes, her  sails  and  cables  in 
rags  and  tatters, her  planking  being  in  such  a  condition  that  she  needed 
a  complete  refit, after  a  tempestuous  voyage  was  nearly  cast  away  on  the 

less  shores  of  Lake  Huron  but  finally  limped  into  the  post  of  the 
North  West  Co. at  Sault  Ste  Marie  just  before  the  St  Mary's  River  froze 
over .As  it  was  snowdrifts  had  to  be  shoveled  from  her  decks, and  her  stone 
ballast  thrown  overboard  before  she  could  get  up  the  Meebish  channel. 

Here, Alexander  Mackintosh, Master , moored  the  vessel  in  a  small  bay, which 
was  completely  sheltered  by  a  small  island  upon  which  the  company  had 
warehouses.  The  NANCY  was  still  manned  by  lake  sailors, her  fur  trading 
crew  of  nine, and  they  lived  aboard  until  frozen  in  when  they  moved  to  a 
log  structure  ashore, where  they  remained  for  the  rest  of  the  winter. 

The  Captain  drew  provisions  for  all  from  the  Company's  stores  on 
the  Government  Commissaryi1 s  order, each  man  being  allowed  one  pound  of 


me at, ha If  a  pound  of  flour, ha If  a  pint  of 


gill  of  rum  daily, 


with  an  addition  of  a  alf  a  bushel  of  potatoes  weekly. (Evan  Richards, 
."elshman, cooked  for  all  of  them). 

Wages  for  seamen  in  the  Frovincial  Marine  on  the  Great  Lakes,  to 
which  the  NANCY'  belonged, were  $8  a  month, payable  at  the  end  of  two  months, 
Commercial  owners  paying  a  little  more. 

During  the  winter  everybody  was  kept  busy, work  being  carried   on 
on  the  boat  and  in  the  bush. They  stripped  the      ;  of  everything  but 
her  two, lower  masts, and  even  bared  these  of  their  heavy  strouds  and  stays 
and  the  30  ft. bowsprit  was  lifted  out  to  make  repairs  forward. This  repair 
work  was  under  the  direction  of  Jonas  Butler  Farker  and  his  Carpenters 
Mate — Joseph  Lamotte. 

In  the  bush, six  men  were  at  work  cutting  and  squaring  new  midship 
rails, knees  and  rails  for  the  head, chocks  for  the  longboat  carried  on 
deck, hatch  coamings, top  sail  sheet  bits , partners  for  the  foremast, which 
had  been  damaged  in  a  gale, which  had  almost  tore  the  windlass  out   of 
her. They  built  a  sav.'-pit  in  the  woods, and  after  felling  the  trees   they 
made  boards  for  re-planking  the  vessels  deck  and  quarters. They  also  made 
new  yards , booms , and  topmasts , casks  and  oars. When  the  s  bad  they 

3d  sails, picked  oakum, made  sennet, wove  pis  it, and  overhauled  running 
and  standing  rigging. 

They  also  did  a  bit  of  salvaging  on  the  companys  schooner  MINK, which 
had  sun/:  near  the  rapids  after  striking  a  reef .They  were  successful  in 
getting  two  skids  under  her  and  in  the  spring  they  got  her  up, and   thus 
sre  were  two   schooners  afloatjtl     fCY  before  this  being  the  only 
sel  to  fly  the  British  flag  west  of  Niagara. 
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H. M.S. NANCY. 

The    name    of    the    NANC" 
about  which   so  much   has  bee: 
written  of  late,  leads  all  the  re 
This  is  the  furtrader  which   t 
Hon.    John    Richardson    built    a 
Detroit  in  1789  for  Forsyth  Ric 
ardson     and     Co.     of     Montreal 
George  Smith  and  Co.  appear  to 
have  been  her  owners   10  5 
later.  Soon  afterwards  the  North 
West    Company,    in    which    both 
the   firms   mentioned   may   have 
been  included,  were  her  owners. 
The  Provincial  Marine  took  her 
for   the   War   of    1812.    She   was 
burned  in  the  mouth  of  the  Not- 
tawasaga  River  in  181s. 

Of  these  vessels,  two  are 
known  to  have  had  honorable 
war  service,  the  Nancy  and  the 
Governor  Simcoe.  The  Nancy 
had  been  armed  from  the  first, 
against  violence  in  the  fur  trade 
for  which  she  was  built,  but  pos- 
sibly not  with  both  swivels  and 
carriage  guns.  Her  normal  crew 
of  nine  all  told  could  not  work 
twelve  guns  and  look  after  the 
nine   sails   she   carried. 


L b. 
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When  spring  •  le  the  NANCY  was  again  put  into  commission  of  trans- 
porting supplies  from  Nottawasaga  to  Michilimackinacjthe  supplies  being 
teamed  and  portaged  to  Nottawasaga  froT-  York  Kills. In  the  summer  Lieut- 
ant  Millar  Woifeseley ,R.N.  was  two  other  officers  and  21  blue- jackets 
marct     E*ro  \rork  to  Nottawasaga, and  there  manned  the  NANCY, 

This  reinforcement  to  the  [ANCY's  crew  was  no  doubt  a  result   of 
an  American  squadron  which  had  sailed  north  to  try  and  recapture  Fort 
ckinac  .This   attac  '      rty  consisted  of  six  vessels, and  failed  in 
iir  attempt, but  on  their  return  to  Detroit  rubbed  out  the  schooner 

ICE  at  the  3oo;the  schooner  MINK  below  it; the  British  post  at 
St  Josephs  and  the  burning  of  the  NANCY. 

As     tioned  before  this  vessel  was  an  army  supply  boat  and  was  on 
her  way  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Worse ley  to  the  relief  of   the 
British  garrison  at  Fort  Mackinao.As  the  ship  was  proceeding  w  :>tward, 

•'seley  found  out  that  his  small  ship  with  her  six  pounder  cannon  was 
being  h anted. by  three  United  States  ships  carrying  12  and  24  Pdr.guns.Ke 
made  the  mouth  of  the  Nottawasaga  River, and  there  took  his  ship  up  into 
some  ten  foot  of  water, and  thence  proceeded  to  the  block-house  on  the 
shore, then  called  Fort  Nottawasaga.  The  NANCY  with  her  an    at  of  three 
guns  was  discovered  by  the  enemy  and  7/orseley  with  his  crew, (23  all  told) 
!  attacked  by  the  Americans ,500  strong, on  August  I4th.,l8l4.  The  uneven 
fight  which  followed, found  the  NANCY  battered  by  the  heavy  balls  of  the 
enemy, and  it  is  now  arance  of  the  hull  that  a   shot 

must  have  penetrated  her  powder  magazine  in  the  bow, and  the  explosion  of 
this  was  the  actual  cause  of  the  sinking. The  upper-works  was  set  on  fire 
in  the  fight, and  the  ship  apparently  burned  to  the  waters  ed   .  >rseley 
and  his  crew  escaped. 

Af£er  the  burning  of  the  NANCY  four  of  the  vessels  s  t  11  for 
Detroit  leaving  the  TI  3  and  SCORBION  to  blockade  the  mouth  of  the 
river  so  that  no  supplies  could  be  sent  to  Fort  Mackinac. 

le  a  march  of  36  miles  to  get  his  wounded  to  a  place  of 
safety  where  they  could  be  cared  for. Then  back  he  came, and  with  the  boats 

been  saved, and     remnants  of  the  store's       ad  been  taken 
ashore , eluded  the  blockade  and   started  the  trip  of  thr<   "  .ndred   miles 
or  more  to  supply     jarrison  at  Fort 

ntime   botl  ssels  had  been  j       g  "or 

Df  fur         Lt!    NO, 000  Z  instead  of   aintaining 

le^  and       was     cause  of  their  downfall.1""  Ley 

loot  his  vessel  he  did  notgive  up  hope,,        :i  was  going    .k  to 

a, he  discovered  the  T   E  3S  lying  at  anchor  in  the  detour  pass- 
-  :      o,and  decided  to  try  and  capture  her.  His  pli 

i,  t   ckness  of  the  3rd. of  September  four  boats 

...  locks  surrounded  the  schooner .Muff led  oars  brc 
boats  \   ithin  ten  yards  of  the  Jjomed  craft  ere  the  sentry's  challeng 

2  crew, who  were  sleeping  :■:    deck  for  comfort  J     '    king  the]  - 
selves  secure  i  f iess,a  .v    every  enemy   ship. 

■  great  24  Par. swivel  gun  roared  blindly. Its  flash  showed  two  boats 
on  either  side  and  a  swarm    Cai        yag  urs, British  bluejackets, 
Royal  Newfc    landers, and  Glengarry     •ibles  poured  over  port        r- 
boar        .s. 

...    lefenders  f      with    peration  back  to  back. There  was 
so  little  room  to       that  the    i     re  hurled  overboard, and  the  wound- 
ed were  only  saved  from  following  by  being  _  inned  to  the  rail  end  plank- 
ing by  bayonets.  Around  the  swivel-        ships  the  fight  was  the  fier- 

-  t  -       the  cannon  wit-  a   ag  of  slugs  and  swung  the 
piece  around  to  clear  the  deck  t.      h  of  ;       1  showed 

in  the  v^     ,-t  of  pulling  the  lanyard. With  the  leap  of  a  mountain 
cat,      der  Mackintosh,:       from  the  n  '     .    hirlin  ,  his  cutlass  as 
hecame.     blade  made   complete  circle  and  V  ers  head  spun  bubbl- 
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American  schooners  "SCORPION"  and  "TIGRESS"  thrashing  into  Mackinac,  with  British  colors  above  the  Stars 
«dSt"pe,    after  destroying  the  "NANCY."  Aug.  14,  1814     and    being    captured    by   the    Nancy,    commander, 

Lieut.  Miller  Worsley,   R.N.,   Sept.   6,    1814. 


TING-DING!  TING-DING!"  the  I 
bell  on  the  forecastle  head  of 
the  U.S.S.  Scorpion  struck,  at  6  a.m.; 
on  the  morning  of  Sept.  fith.  1B13,  as 
she  lay  secure  at  anchor  in  the| 
Detour  Passage,  in  northern  Lake( 
Huron. 

"Four  hells'"  roared  the  Scorpion's 
gunner,  in  charge  of  the  morning 
watch.  "Buckets  and  brooms!  Sand 
and  holystones!  Stand  by  to  wash 
down" 

From  the  corner  of  his  eye  he  saw 
the  man-of-war's  consort,  the  U.S.S. 
steering  towards  them  from 
her  night's  anchorage. 

"Pass  the  word  Tigress  standing 
down!"  the  gunner  shouted  to  the 
boatswain  as  the  wash  buckets  be- 
gan to  splash. 

•■pxr^  the  word  less  row  about  jj 
washing  down  or  the  watch's  grog, 
will  he  stopped!"  was  the  acknow-j 
lodgment  from  the  cabin  companion-, 
-Way.  The  commander  of  the  Scor- 1 
pion  did  not  relish  his  breakfast  if 
railed  too  early. 


He  did  not  relish  this  one. 

Ship's  bells  strike  every  thirty 
minutes.  Before  the  Scorpion's  could 
the  next  half  hour  she.  had  | 
changed  bands.  And  flags.  Her  con- 
sort unknown  to  have  been  captured 
two  nights  before  in  a  bloody  board- 
ing battle  by  British  rowboats,  ran 
her  aboard  as  she  came  alongside 
through  the  early  morning  mist, 
drove  her  whole  crew  below  with 
banging  of  muskets  and  clash  _  of  ■ 
cutlasses,  bayonets  and  boarding 
pikes'  and  sent  the  good  three-cross- 
ed flag  of  St.  George,  St.  Andrew 
and  St.  Patrick  aloft  to  greet  the 
rising  sun. 

So  the  U.S.S.  Scorpion  became 
H.M.S.  Confiance  in  almost  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye— and  the  flag- 
ship of  the  resuscitated  British  fled 
of  the  Upper  Lake?.  Two  nights  ago 
there  had  been  none.  Now.  with  the 
captured  Tigress,  renamed  better 
H  M.S.  Surprise,  there  was  a  two- 
ship  navy  under  the  British  ensign 
for  the  protection  of  our  heritage. 


come 
away 

of  h« 
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Ing  over-si  h'     .  ;  brought  him  full  tilt  falling 

trunk. "Follow  yir  head,mon"  he  roa:     rid  hurled  the  huge  body  too  over 
the  b        into  the  crimsoned  water. 

The  schooners  commander  was  cut  down, two  other  officers  fell, a 
Linen  were  dtriven  into  the  hold. They  killed  one  of  the  boarders  by 
firing  through  the  bulkheads, but  fearing  to  be  bullet  riddle     y  surr- 
endered, 

-   ster  of  the  T.  -        a  Stephen  ':  Ln,      ad 

been  wounded  but  not  fatally. The  victors  found  three  dead  bodies  on  board, 
and  four  wounded  men. How        I  been  hurled  overboard  bei  Lde   the  gun- 
ner they  could  not  tell. They  made  twenty  prisoners , the  compliment   of 
the  TIG   -         Lrty  one  men. 

■y  left  th«     rican  pendant  still  flying  and  decided  to  try  and 
pture  the  other  schooner  SC    ION. 

rseley's  scout  friend  L_     nant  Robert  Livingstone, in  a  scout: 
canoe , discovered  this  other  schooner  miles  off  among  the  islands   slowly 
beating  back  in  the   1   -_'t  calm  to  join  her  consort.  In  haste  the  four 
boats , strongly  manned,  were  started  off  for  Mackinac  with  the  wounded 
and  prisoners. All  day  long  the  TI    3's  pendant  continued  to  wave  a  fatal 
welcome  in  the  faint  air, while  her  anchor     ped  the  bottom. 

The  consort  could  not  have  ]       3  firing, for  when  she  did 
in       at  sunset  she  appeared,  indifferent  .She  anchored,  two  miles 

_n  the  wind  failed  utterly  without  an  attempt  at  exch   gj  g  C 
nalS  or  fi       gun. 

With  t1-  e  dawn  wind  the  TIGRESS  stood  down  towards  her  under 
sail, the  bluejackets  or  red  and  green  tunics  and  white  cross-belts 
new  crew  concealed  under  greatcoats , as  all  but  the  helmsman  lay  flat  on 
2  dcck. 

inner  of  the  consort  was  washing  down  the  decks  with  the  an- 
chor watch  as  the  sun  peeped  over  the  islands. "Pass  the  word  that   the 
TIC   1SS  is  standing  down" he  called  to  the  boatswain. The  Lieutenant  Comm- 
ander in  his  beauty  sleep  below  made  no  comment, 

"Sheer  off, or  you'll  foul  us, first  thing  you  know "hailed  the 
as  the  TIGRESS  drew  near. 

But  the  TI  >enly  hauled  down  her  American  colors, and 

enly  fired  her  swivel  gun  into  the  consort  and  ran  her  aboard. .The 
coats  on  deck  had  come  to  life  like  a  boiling  cauldron  and  seathed 
the  consorts  deck  in  a  flood  bayoneting  the  barefooted  swabbers  an 
nil  g  t]  irty  soldiers  and  sailors  including  the  commander  under  the 

It  was  rr.uch  easier  than  taking  the  TIG ,  jrseley  having  only  one 

man  hurt, he  hav  '  ng  three  seamen  killed,     .  '  ..  .:oldiers,a  gunner, and  one 
off  their  Lieutenats  wounded  in  the  first  fight.  Only  two  or  three  of  the 
enemy  were  killed  or  hurt  in  taking  this  prize, and  before  the  sun  was 
his  own  breadth  above  the  horizon  the  flag  of  England  was  up  to  meeet  him 
at  the  mast  heads  of  both  vessels  that  had  flown  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

This  prize  was  the  SCORPION, Lieutenant  Daniel  Turner , Commander .  Cham- 
plin  had  commanded  her  in  the  Battle  on  Lake  :rie,when  she  fired  the  first 
gun  at  the  British  flag-ship  DL    IT, and  the  last  of  all  at  the 

ive  little     .     ,and  brought  her  to. 

The  3"v"     N  was  a  faster  vessel  than  the  TI.    >,and  more  heavily 
armed. She  had  been  lengthened  ten  feet  in  building, and  carried  a  32  Pdr. 
and  a  12  Pdr. She  h     en  particular  obnoxious  in  the  attack  on  the  "  _ 
and  in  the  loot:'     *   St  Josephs  and  St  Marys. Her  commander  had  worked  a 
poor  captive  drayhorse  all  day  without  drink  or  rest,loadli  g  looted  goodi, 
and  shut  him  in  a  stable  and  set  the  stable  on  fire..  1 2  articles   of 
private  property , plunder  stolen  from  St  Joseph's  and  the  "Soo" ,were  found 
in  the  SCO  -      hold  and  were  restored  to  their  owners, 

the  capture  of  J      two  American  vessels, they  were  turned  into 
a  new  British  fleet, the  TI     3  becoi  ing  His  Majesty's  schooner  SUR1"  .   , 

:iory  of  what  had  befallen  her; and  the  SC.     T  was  named  His   Majesty's! 
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schooner  CONFIANCE.  The  two  prizes  were  sent  to  the  river  mouth  of  the 
Nottawasaga  River  v/ith  their  original  crews  in  their  holds  as  prisoners 
of  war. On  their     rn  trip  to     :inac  they  br      enough  supplies  for 
a  twelvemonth; and  so  the  Gibraltar  of  the  North  was  held  for  Britain  as 
lon<   as  the  warflags  flew. 

Haen  the  war  was  over  these  two  war-ships  with  eight  others  were 
sunk  in  penetar     ene  Harbour, then  a  navai  and  military  post, to   com 
with  the  terms  of  the  RUsh-Bagot  Treaty jwhich  allowed  only  two  armed 
vessels  from  each  of  the  two  nations  On  the  Great  Lakes. 


To  return  to  the  NANCY, the  owners  did  not  suffer  financially  for 
8 y  were  paidj£  2200  compensation  for  her  loss, as  well  as  £1243   for  her 
services  from  1812  to  her  destruction. 

)  the  years  since  then, the   .  IY  has  built  her  own  tomb  by  collect- 
river  silt  around  her  charred  hull. In  1925, through  the  persistence 
of  Dr.F. J.Conboy  and  77. C .Freeman, the  historical  hull  was  dug  up, and  now 
reposes  high  and  dry  on  a  small  island  , called  Nancy  Island, at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nottawasaga  River  near     _a  Beach. As  shown  by  the  accompanying 


a  substantial  metal  housing  furnish- 


picture,this  old  hull  is  covered 
ed  by  the  Canadian  Government. 

On   '  ..lay  wit!1  1        1   are  24  Fdr.and  six  Fdr.  cannon  balls  found 
in  the  hull, presumably  the  ones  helped  siriK  her, as  well  as  a  collection 
of  relics  loaned  by  W.G. Freeman  of  Meaford. 

One   piece  of  wood  from  the  bow  was  made  into  a  gavel  for  the   or: 
Canadian  club  at  Hamilton. 

In  1949, the  remains  of  a  British  soldier  found  in  the  river  bank, 
where  Fort  Nottawasaga  stood  in  1814  was  re-interred  on  I'ancy  Island, 
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above  picture  is  a  view  of  the  hull  of  the  schooner  NANCY  afte4 
it  was  dug   out  of  the  silt  in  1925. It  is  a  front  view  showing  how  the 

at  oak  timbers  had  been  blown  away  from  the  stern, and  is  thought  to 
have  happened  by  the  explosion  of  the  ships  magazine c 


The  above  view  is  a  side  view  of  %h§   hull  of  the  NANCY  afte^, 
she  had  been  dug  up  in  1925.  ^ 
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UNDER   WEIGH— This   photograph   of   H.M.S.    NANCY  was  taken  by  A.  VAN,  Telegram  staff  photographer. 

MA»™Th®  ab?ve  is  a  Fictur-  of  the  accurate   reproduction  of  the  H.M.S. 
NANCY  made  to  scale  including  her  six  guns  and  figurehead. The  Figurehead 
which  went  down  with  her  in  battle  was  not  burned  but  was  recovered  from 
the  wreck, and  this  with  her  sound  white  oak  keel  provided  a  foundation 
Hall  in  19491'      WaS  placed  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  Toronto's  City 

In  the  fall  of  1812, the  NANCY  assisted  General  Brock  by  transport in- 
his  troops  from  the  head  of  the  Niagara  River  to  a  spot  opposite  Detroit? 
"0nenaS  carrying  troops  she  was  also  vital  to  the  support  of  the  gar! 
rison  of  the  captured  Port  Mackinac. 

Her  original  armament  was  two  guns, and  which  was  increased  to   six 
wnen  the  Red  ensign  was  chan         j   white, and  Lieutenant  Worseley ,R.N. 


with  his  21  bluejackets  took  char     '   her  in  1814, reinforcing  her  Can- 
adian skipper , Alexander  Mackintosh, and  his  crew  of  eight. 

m  burned  the     :    s  loaded  with  x:>ork,f  lour , and  winter  equips 
ment  for  tl     orison  at  ForJ    iklnac.Tl     ^oods  had  been  forwarded  . 
by  Noah  Freer, from  the  Commissary  at  York, by  portaging  up  Yonge  St  by  g± 
t  ;  olf  military  road  to  Holland  Landing, and  across  to  Barri  .'   1  ov^P 
the  old  willow  trail  to  Nottawasaga. 

en  V/orseley  found  out  1.  ^r  of  Ar.erican  vessels  were  look© 

for  him  he   ran  the  schooner  up  in  the  river  and  took  refuge  in  the 
Blockhouse  built  upon  the  high  bank  above  which  she  was  moored. He  had 
the  NA    '-  six  guns  removed  to  tl    ; ockhouse ,and  there  awaited  the 
attack  of  the  American  vessels. Three  American  vessels  were  active   in 
the  attack  on  the  liAMOy ,-the  brig  flAGARA  of  20  guns, the  Schooners  TIG- 
3  and  SCORPION  with  four  heavy  guns  between  them. Lieutenant  Wbrseley 
fought  all  day  until  his  blockhouse  was  blown  up  and  the  NANCY  burned 
and  sunk. He  then  with  his  men  escaped  to  redeem  himself  later  on  by 
capturing  both  the  T!    JS  and  the  SCORPION. 


Island  Formed  by  Schooner 
Recalls  History  of  Canada 


WASAGA  BEACH,  Ont.  (CP)— 
I  Every  summer  some  6,000  Cana- 
dian and  American  tourists  walk 
over  a  little  bridge  on  the  Not- 
tawasaga  River  to  something 
unique  —  an  island  formed  by  a 
(schooner. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion 
but  most  historians  agree  that 
Nancy  Island,  little  more  than  a 
speck  two  miles  up  the  river  from 
Georgian  Bay,  wouldn't  be  there 
if  it  wasn't  for  the  good  ship 
Nancy. 

The  visitors  see  the  hull  of  the 
Nancy,  housed  now  on  the  island, 
a  chunk  of  greenery  1,000  feet 
long  by  400  feet  wide  near  the 
summer  resort  of  Wasaga  Beach, 
20  miles  northwest  of  Barrie  and 
59  miles  north  of  Toronto. 

They  also  see  evidence  of  a 
bloody  chapter  in  Canadian  his- 
tory and  reflect  on  the  cunning 
of  the  ship's  captain  who  later 
captured  two  of  the  three  Ameri- 
can ships  that  sank  the  Nancy 
near  the  end  of  the  War  of 
1812-14. 

•  *     * 

Silt  and  muck  covered  up  and 
piled  around  the  Nancy  to  form 
the  land.  Now  with  the  vessel 
salvaged,  river  currents  are 
gnawing  away  at  the  island. 

Today,  170  years  after  the 
launching  of  the  schooner,  its 
future  is  uncertain. 

A  recent  survey  showed  that  it 
will  cost  $5,000  to  drive  piles 
around  the  island  to  preserve  it 
from  the  Nottawasaga  currents. 
Another  $5,000  is  needed  for  other 
work  on  the  island,  cared  for  for 
years  by  a  committee  of  Simcoe 
county  council. 

The  committee  is  pressing  the 
Ontario  government  to  take  over 
the  area  as  a  provincial  park.  If 
this  is  not  done  the  federal  gov- 
ernment reportedly  is  willing  to 
help  run  the  island  as  a  national 
museum. 

Twelve  years  ago,  H.  R.  Scott, 
the  provincial  minister  of  lands 
and  forests,  offered  to  sell  the 
2y4-acre  island  for  $45  an  acre. 
The  offer  hasn't  been  accepted 
as  yet  by  the  village  of  Wasaga 
Beach. 

•  *     * 

It  all  began  on  Sept.  24,  1789, 
when  the  Nancy,  an  80-foot  fur- 
trading  schooner  was  launched  at 
the  then  British  port  of  Detroit. 
For  more  than  20  years  she  plied 
the  upper  Great  Lakes  with  goods 
of  her  owner,  the  Northwest  Fur 
Company. 

When  the  War  of  1812  began 
the  schooner  became  HMS 
Nancy.  She  was  the  sole  survivor 
of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  in 
1813  when  the  British  fleet  was 
taken.  Later  that  year  she  was 
trapped  in  the  St.  Clair  River 
and  escaped  through  continuous 


fire  from  a  body  of  Michigan 
militiamen  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
where  she  wintered. 

The  next  year  the  Nancy  met 
her  fate,  Aug.  13,  1814. 

Captained  by  Lieutenant  Miller 
Worsley,  she  drew  the  job  of 
supplying  Michilimackinac,  a 
trading  post  on  Mackinac  Island 
commanding  the  Straits  of  Mack- 
inac which  link  Lake  Michigan 
and  Lake  Huron. 

The  Nancy  was  on  the  Not- 
tawasaga, where  she  received 
supplies  from  Toronto,  when  she 
was  attacked  and  sunk.  Her  at- 
tackers were  three  American 
ships,  the  Tigress,  Niagara  and 
Scorpion. 

Just  how  the  Nancy  met  her 
end  is  in  doubt.  Former  Ontario 
premier  E.  C.  Drury,  81,  a  keen 
student  of  Simcoe  County  his- 
tory, says  she  was  fired  by  red- 
hot  cannon  balls  blasted  by  the 
American  ships.  Others  believe 
she  was  scuttled  by  Worsley  so 
she  wouldn't  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

At  any  rate  Worsley  and  his 
crew  escaped  and  travelled  the 
300  miles  to  Michilimackinac  in 
a  36-foot  birch-bark  canoe  and  a 
bateau,  a  flat  -  bottomed  craft 
about  the  same  length  and 
pointed  at  both  ends.  When  they 
arrived  Nancy's  attackers  were 
patrolling  off  Mackinac. 

Worsley  assembled  more  men 
and  at  night  stole  up  on  one  of 
the  American  ships,  capturing  it 
and  its  crew.  Two  nights  later, 
still  flying  the  American  flag,  he 
used  the  captured  vessel  to  take 
the  second  of  Nancy's  killers. 
Thus  the  Scorpion  and  the  Tigress 
joined  the  Royal  Navy  in  one  of 
the  more  colorful  coups  of  the 
war. 

Meanwhile  the  Nancy  settled 
into  its  grave  and,  as  Worsley 
went  through  the  war  and  later 
made  his  home  near  Barrie,  silt 
piled  against  the  hull.  Worsley 
became  masting  commissioner 
for  the  Royal  Navy  in  Canada, 
trudging  through  woods  selecting 
trees  suitable  for  navy  masts. 

The  island  had  taken  shape 
nearly  100  years  later  when 
C.  H.  J.  Snider,  a  young  news- 
paper reporter,  was  waiting  in 
the  Toronto  Telegram  newsroom 
in  1898  for  the  Spanish-American 
war  to  break.  To  pass  the  time 
he  read  an  article  in  an  historical 
review  about  the  Nancy.  Mr. 
Snider,  a  lover  of  ships,  became 
determined  to  find  her  remains. 

The  young  writer,  later  to  be- 
come news  director  of  The  Tel- 
egram and  an  authority  on  sail- 
ing ships,  found  the  hull  of  the 
Nancy  in  1911.  Parts  of  it  were 
visible  as  it  lay  by  the  island  it 
had  formed. 

But  Mr.  Snider,  who  later  wrote 


a  book  about  the  ship,  couldn't 
interest  anybody  else  in  salvaging 
the  wreck  until  14  years  after- 
ward when  Dr.  F.  G.  Conboy, 
later  a  mayor  of  Toronto,  found 
a  cannon  ball  in  the  area.  It  was 
identified  as  one  likely  fired  by 
Nancy's   attackers. 

In  1927  the  Nancy  was  finally 
returned  to  the  surface. 

"We  found  cannon  balls  and  all 
sorts  of  relics  of  her  past,"  re- 
calls Mr.  Snider,  now  80. 
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Iiiacri  ption  .  - 


Description .  This  Memorial  is  at  Put -in- Bay  near  Erie«It  is  ar 
ambitious  structure , and  includes  a  plaza  12'  high, sloping  from  the 
waters  ed£e,ard  crowned  with  a  Doric  Columia  333'  high  made  of  massive 
aaite.  The  diameter  at  the  case  ©s  45* ianfl  at  the  top  is  33' •  It 


was  erected  in  1<M3,and  dediop- 
September  10,1913* 


or  the  anniversary  o- 


the  battle 
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Erie,  was  formerly  calli    ■  -aqu'isle  when  a  roru   was  built  "her 

in  175       R  Frenchman  Mar in, under  the  or--    of  Duquesne,  Another 

Fort  was  built  inland  on  French  Creektnear  :riefand  was  called  Fort 

Leboeur, 


Gibraltar  Island. 


The  Battle  of  Put-in*Bay  was  a  naval  engage  lent,  on  Lake  Erie.  It 
was  fought  on  September  10,1 8 13  between  the  American  fleet  under 
Commodore  Perry  with  nine  ships, and  the  British  fleet  of  six  ships 
under  Captain  Barclay.  After  a  two  hours  stiff  engagement  Perry  com- 
pletely defeated  the  British  fleet, and  Barclay  retired. 

Gibraltar  Island. the  nine  acre  island  at  the  entrance  of  Put -in  - 
Bay  harbour  was  used  by  the  Americans  luring  the  War  of  1c12,for  it 
was  from  the  highest  po^nt  of  this  Island  that  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry  observed  the  approach  of  the  Britsh  fleet , he  having  hid  his 
fleet  in  Put -in- Bay  harbor.  In  1 86 1  Jay  Cooke, a  great  financier  of  the 
civil  war  period, bought  the  island  for  a  summer  home, and  held  confer- 
ences at  Cooke's  Castle, his  great  stone  residence  there, with  many  not- 
able figures  of  the  time.  Julius  F.Stone  bought  the  island  from 
Cooke's  desc^ndents  in  192.5, and  presented  it  the  Ohio  University , and 
it  has  become  the  Franz  Theodore  Stone  laboratories  of  this  State 
University  for  use  in  summer  courses  in  biological  research.  Permanent 
laboratories  are  being  built, and  the  students  are  housed  in  Cookes 
Castle. 
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PENETANGUISHENE 


When  the  War  of  1812-14  was  over  the  U.S.S. SCORPION, (Later  H.M.S. 
CONFIANCE)  had  been  sunk  In  Penetanguishene  Harbour, then  a  naval  and 
military  post, to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  Rush-Bagot  Treaty, which 
allowed  only  two  armed  vessels  from  each  of  the  two  nations  on  the  Great 
Lakes .In  1953, while  exploring  this  old  naval  basin  to  find  the  wreck 
of  this  ship  the  SCORPION, Professor  Wilfred  Jury  of  Western  University 
on  August  29th,  located  the  sites  of  more  than  30  buildings , the  wharf, 
skidways,sawpit, forge  and  equipment  of  a  naval  shipyard  aspl  ring  to 
frigates.  He  also  placed  the  powder  magazine  and  ordnance  stores,  the 
loop-holed  stone-built  officers  quarters, the  foundations  of  barracks, 
hospital, and  administrative  buildings  of  a  forgotten  outpost  of  the 
empire. 

This  old  Canadian  Naval  and  Military  establishment  was  also  an 
Indian  depot, and  was  in  its  prime  in  l830,lt  having  been  used  as  a 
springboard  for  high  adventure  for  it  was  from  here  in  1927  that  John 
Gait  fared  forth  to  found  Gait ,Guelph, and  Goderlchjfor  it  was  on  the 
BEE  that  sailed  him  to  the  Maitland  River  on  Lake  Huron, and  Goderich 
resulted. Sir  John  Franklin  came  there  on  his  Northwest  Passage  ex- 
peditions of  1825-27; Lord  Morpeth,  Lord  prudhoe,and  Sir  Henry  Harte 
Captains  of  the  Royal  Navy  used  it  to  reach  the  Great  Manitoulin;  and 
Rear  Admiral  Ross  passed  through  the  establishment  to  seek  the  North 
Pole, 

During  its  day, the  Royal  Navy  based  upon  Penetang  numbered 
twelve  vessels.  It  began  with  H.M.S. CONFIANCE, and  H.M.S .SURPRISE, ( 
two  captured  American  prises, the  ex-SCORPION  and  TIGRESS )• H.MS. NEWASH, 
brlgantine;and  H.M.S.TECUMSEH,  was  added; then  the  smaller  schooners 
MOSQUITO,  31  tons;BEE  and  WASP,  41  tonsj each; FIREFLY, unknown  tonnage; 
lugger  galleys, TROUGHTON, used  by  Lieutenant  Bayfield;and  RAMSDEN,  used 
by  Mr .Collins , Bayfield  Assistant  in  Admiral  Owen's  Great  Lake  survey. 

There  were  also  two  iron  paddle  wheel  gunboats  of  60  horsepower, 
the" steam  sloops"  MINOS, 1843, and  MOHAWK, 1847, and  the  steamer  EXPERI- 
MENT,possibly  the  one  built  for  Lake  Ontario  in  1837. 

A  military  force  was  needed  for  the  protection  of  the  arsenal  and 
because  of  Indians.  Two  thousand  Potawatoml, driven  out  of  American  ter- 
ritory,and  many  native  Hurons  and  Ottawaxs  annually  flocked  to  penstang 
fDr  their  treaty" presents"  and  for  medical  treatment  and  rations. 

In  1828  troops  from  Drummond  Island, a  detachment  of  the  71st, Lieut  • 
Ingall ; 79th, , Lieutenant  aames;and  15th. , Lieutenant  Ingall  were  with- 
drawn to  Penetang. 

Besides  the  bluejackets  of  the  fleet  thirty  Royal  Marines  were  at- 
tached to  the  establishment.  The  following  British  Regiments  from  time 
to  time  had  detachments  there, - 

34th .Regiment , Lieut .Hutton.  ( I838 ) . 

93rd. Highlanders, Lieut, Hay.  (1840). 

84th. Regiment.  Lieut.  West.  (1844). 

Royal  Canadian  Regiment, Lieut. Black,  (1846), 

Lieut .Fitzgerald. (1850), 
Lieut. Moffat.  (I85I). 

Enrolled  Pensioners.  Capt.Hodgett.  (I85I). 

Incorporated  Militia.  Col. Davis,  also  there  in  Rebellion 

times  of  I838. 
One  of  the  attractions  there  is  possibly  the  oldest  gun  in  America, 
The  town  paid  for  it  and  is  well  advised  to  retain  it.  It  was  bought 
from  a  Christian  Island  Indian, who  found  it  there  in  1929.  It  is  a 
crude  piece  of  metal  work — the  chamber  of  bronze, octagonal  in  section, 
and  the  barrel  of  fifteen  iron  bands  or  rings  fitted  together. On  the 
butt  of  the  chamber  is  a  f leur-de-ly0 , crown, with  the  initials  "Le  G.C.", 
a  dozen  Roman  numerals  and  the  figures  "I63O"  or  "I650",(the  top  of  the 
third  figure  is  missing). It  is  identified  as  the  gun  known  to  have  held 
the  Iroquois  off  Fort  Ste  Marie  at  Midland, three  centuries  ago. 
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The  hulk  raised  from  Colbourne  Basin  at  Penetang  on  Aug.29th. , 
1953; was  supposed  to  have  been  the  USS.S.SQORPION, (1813-14) ; later 
H.M. 5. CONFIANCE, 1814-33; and  was  to  have  been  taken  to  Memorial  Park 
and  mounted  beside  her  consort  the  U.S.. 3. TIGRESS, later  H. M.S. SURPRISE, 
Upon  being  raised  however, it  was  found  that  the  hulk  was  over  twice 
the  tonnage  of  the  SCORPION  and  was  of  different  construction.  It  has 
been  def inately  established  by  Admirallty  plans  to  be  that  of  one  of 
the  pair  of  ships  built  at  the  Navy  Yards  at  Street's  Farm , Chippawa  * 
U.C.  towards  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812 •  These  two  pocket  battleships 
H.M.S.NEWASH,and  H.M.S.TECUMSEH, (named  after  Indian  Chiefs)  were  built 
under  difficulties  and  after  serving  their  turn  were  taken  to  Penetang 
for  burial  having  been  scuppered  by  the  Rush-Bagot  Treaty  signed  in 
1817 •  By  this  Treaty  five  men-of-War  was  kept  in  Penetang  Harbor.  They 
were  put  up  for  sale  in  1832, and  as  there  was  no  buyers, the  ships  were 
allowed  to  sink  at  their  moorings  in  1833« 

*  CHIPPAWA.U.C. 

A  Town  on  the  Niagara  River , situated  between  Fort 
Erie  and  Niagara  Falls  was  originally  known  as  FORT  WELLAND  and  then 
called  BLACK  ROCK. Its  next  name  was  UPPER  LANDING  before  finally  he- 


coming  CHIPPAWA. (aname  derived  from  the  Indian  language  meaning" people 
without  mocassins) •Became  a  town  in  1850. 


FORT  MICHILIMACKINAC 


This  Fort  dates  back  to  1712, when  the  Jesuits  founded  a  mis- 
sion there  and  called  it  ST  IGNACE.One  of  its  early  commanders  was  La 
Durantaya.  During  the  American  War  of  Independence, the  British  was  ma- 
ssacred there  as  well  as  at  other  piaces;but  was  held  by  the  British 
until  1796, when  it  was  handed  over  to  the  Americans .When  the  War  of 
1812  broke  out, it  was  one  of  the  poets  captured  early  by  the  British 
being  taken  on  July  7th. ,l8l2;and  held  for  the  duration.  The  Americans 
tried  to  capture  it  again  in  the  latter  part  of  1813  hut  were  unsucc- 
essful. It  received  its  supplies  by  way  of  Nottawasaga,as  a  Naval  and 
Military  post  had  been  established  there. This  post  was  connected  to 
York  by  a  route  along  which  Blockhouses  had  been  erected; there  being 
ones  at  Holland  Landing, Barrie, (site  of  the  present  music  hall),  and 
Willow  Creek.  Reinforcements  were  dispatched  from  Kingston  in  the  spring 
of  1814, (February ); this  force  marched  oVerland  via  York  to  Holland 
Landing, and  thence  over  the  ice  fcs  of  Lake  Simcoe  to  Barrie. From  there 
they  cut  a  road  to  Willow  Creek, built  batteaux,and  in  the  spring  floated 
down  this  creek  to  the  Nottawasaga  River, and  then  to  Fort  Mackinac, as 
it  was  then  called. 

This  pest  at  Nottawasaga  was  transferred  in  1818  to  Penetang- 
uishene,and  a  post  on  Drummond  Island  was  addedjand  Crown  Hill  owed  its 
origin  to  the  existence  of  the  old  naval  station  on  Georgian  Bay .This 
garrison  was  maintained  until  about  l850;part  of  which  was  made  up  of 
Wellington's  veterans, and  these  men  having  seen  service  in  Spain  gave 
some  of  the  surrounding  places  Spanish  names zORILLIA, Spanish  for  Coast; 
and  PRO, Spanish  for  Gold, being  called  thus  from  the  gold  like  sand  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Simcoe. 

The  American  war  schooners — 300F.;  7  _"  &  TIGRESS  renamed  after  their 
capture  the  3  NFI  PRISE  respectively  were  built  at  Erie, Pa  in 

1812-13. T]  Y  were  dismantled  in  1826. Their  hells  were  given  to  the  Ang- 
lican Church  of  St  James  on  the  Lines, and  to  St  Annes  Jesuit  Memorial 
Church  about  l836;but  which  is  which  is  unknown  as  the  bells,  of  both 
were  cast  by  a  Nev   ngland  firm  in  Massachusetts , and  only  proves  they 
ire  a  trophy  from  an  American  priz~. 

:  an  Indian  name  for"place  of  white  rolling  sands". 
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PENETANGUI SKENE, ONT. 


A  Garrison  Church  which  never  saw  a  battle,  the  historic  St.  James'-on-the-lines  at 
Penetanguishene  is  120  years  old  this  week. 


The  120th. anniversary  service  of  historic  St  James -on-the-lines 
Anglican  Church, Penetanguishene  was  held  on  July  29th., 1956. 

Originally  known  as  the  old  G-arrison  Church, it  was  built  for  the 
Fort  Penetanguishene   army  and  navy  base  after  the  war  of  1812. 

Captain  John  Moberly, naval  commandant , and  Colonel  J. Keating, army 
ad jutant,were  largely  responsible  for  the  building. The  pews  weremade 
by  men  of  the  garrison, and  the  centre  aisle  is  unusually  wide  to  al- 
low the  soldiers  to  march  in  columns  of  four. 

The  uMque  reredos  consists  of  11  hand  carved  panels  painted  in 
the  regimental  colours  of  red  and  blue  with  gold  trimmings. The  bell 
in  the  steeple  was  taken  either  from  the  Tigress  or  Scorpion, U.S. ships 
sunk  in  the  Penetanguishene  harbour  during  the  war. 

Famous  Regiments  associated  with  the  church  were  the  Royal  Berk- 
shire Regiment(which  later  won  renown  at  the  Kyber  Pass), the  Hindoos- 
tan  Regiment  and  the  Warwickshire  Regiment. 

Venerable  G.O.Lightbourn, Archdeacon  o<ff  Simcoe  was  the  special  p 
preacher  at  the  evening's  service. 


LAKE  ONTARIO  FLEET ,1815-14, 
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On  May  15th. ,1815, Captain  Sir  James  Lucas  Yeo, R.N.  arrived  in 
Kingston  to  take  over  the  command  of  the  Fleet  on  Lake  Ontario, and 
thus  as  Commodore  had  several  distinguished  naval  officers  under  him. 

He  was  accompanied  by  400  05  500  seamen, as  fine  looking  fellov/s  as 
ever  was  beheld. When  he  arrived  the  fleet  was  not  very  extensive  be- 
ing composed  of  the  GENERAL  WOLFE, 52  guns;ROYAL  GEORGE ,22  guns;EARL 
OF  M0IRA,16  guns; PRINCE  REGENT, 14  guns;SIMC0E,12  guns; SENECA, 4  guns; 
HAMILTON, 5  guns;&  C0NFIANCE,3  guns. Of  the  above  The  EARL  OF  MOIRA  was 
a  Brig, the  SIMCOE  had  been  a  transport; and  the  PRINCE  REGENT  had  been 
built  and  had  just  made  her  maiden  voyage  just  before  War  had  been 
declared. The  R8YAL  GEORGE, had  been  completed  in  the  fall  of  1812; with 
the  WOLFE  only  finished  that  spring. 

Commodore  Xeo, though  only  51  years  old  proved  an  admirable 
Commander  of  the  Great  Lakes  Fleet, and  those  on  Lake  Champlain  and 
the  3t  Lawrence.  He  began  at  once  to  strengthen  the  St  Lawrence  flot- 
illa and  five  gunboats  were  stationed  at  Cornwall, River  raisin, and 
Lacnine  for  convoy  service. Others  were  already  stationed  at  Coteau  du 
Lac  and  Prescott.The  Commodore  was  ably  assisted  by  Captain  Richard 
Conors , R.N. , who  had  came  with  him  as  naval  commissioner  in  charge  of 
all  shore  establishments , crew,  and  building  operations. 

In  July ,1815, Captain  Yeo  deemed  it  absolutely  essential  to  fu- 
rther strengthen  defences  along  the  St  Lawrence. Soon  eleven  more  gun- 
boats were  completed  and  sent  down  the  river  taking  posts  at  Prescott 
and  Ganano^ue , the  latter  having  just  recently  come  into  being  a  st- 
ation.Each  of  these  gunboats  were  armed  either  with  a  single  long  gun 
or  a  carronade.The  following  arrangement  was  carried  out — At  Coteau 
du  Lac,theS8hooner  QUEBEC;and  Luggers  KINGSTON  &  BLACK  3NAKE;at  Corn- 
wall, the  sloops  GLENGARRY  &  RETALIATION; and  at  Prescott  the  luggers, 
CORNWALL, SPITFIRE, CHRYSLER  ,ERNESTOVJN  ,&  BUFFALO. At  River  Raisin  was  the 
lugger  THUNDER. 

There  were, as  well, a  number  of  unnamed  luggers  on  these  var- 
ious stations , raising  the  entire  flotilla  to  the  number  of  seventeen. 

Durham  boats  and  barges  used  for  transport  work  were  under  strictest 
orders  not  to  attempt  passage  either  up  or  down  the  river  without  es- 
cort. 

As  regards  the  enemy ,Chauncey  had  not  ceen  idle, and  had  raided 
thetowh  of  York  again  on  July  51st. and  stripped  her  of  her  flour. He 
and  Yeo  were  playing  tag  as  it  were  by  chasing  each  other  about  the 
Lake, the  latter  playing  for  time  until  his  fleet  became  more  formid- 
able.On  September  28th., 1815  Chauncey  chased  Yeo's  small  fleet  into 
Burlington  Bay (sometimes  known  as  the  Burlington  Races)  where  he  ex- 
pected to  do  battle .Yeo , however  eluded  him  and  dlssappeared  by  sail- 
ing his  fleet  across  the  Bar  at  the  Bay. Chauncey  did  not  know  where 
he  had  dlssappeared  too, and  eventually  sailed  away  to  his  own  port  to 
be  followed  by  Yeo  and  his  fleet. 

As  has  been  mentioned  before, the  Americans  had  started  from 
Sacketts  Harbour  on  an  expedition  against  Montreal, being  prepared  to 
pick  up  more  troops  on  the  route  down  the  river. There  was  an  estimated 
4000  troops  assembled  at  French  Creek, (Clayton)  and  Yeo  decided  to 
send  some  small  boats  to  attack  them  there, the  result  being  that  Ch- 
auncey would  bring  his  lar^e  brigs, the  MADISON  and  PIKE  out  of  the 
deep  water  of  Lake  Ontario  and  tie  the  m  up  in  the  islands  and  curr- 
ents of  the  St  Lawrence, where  they  were  too  big  to  fight  or  convoy 
or  convey  the  troops .This  small  fleet  to  whom  the  task  was  assigned 
had  been  kept  busy  harrying  the  rear-guard  of  the  American  force  on 
its  way  down  the  river  consisted  of  the  MELVILLE  and  the  MOIRA, two   of 
His  Majesty's  sloops , accompanied  by  four  gun-b oat s , were  under  the  co- 
mmand of  Captain  Mulcaster ,and  on  encountering  two  other  schooners  the 
SIR  SIDNEY  SMITH  and  the  BERESFORD  made  arrangements   with  the  comm- 
anders of  these  vessels  to  attach  the  enemy's  position  at  French  Creek 
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FRENCH  CREEK. 


The  origin  of  this  name  is  unknown 
it  might  have  come  from  a  Frenchman, who  owned  th 
nity  as  stated  by  a  plate  on  the  bridge  crossing 
the  inscription  being  as  follows, - 

"Penet  square, northwest  corner  of  a 
miles  sauare  ceded  to  Peter  Penet  by  the  Oneida 
22nd., 1788." 

The  name  of  the  settlement  which  grew  up 
Creek  was  afterwards  changed  to  CLAYTON, and  this 
Bay  of  the  present  Clayton  Harbour  between  Clayt 
Point. 


but  it  is  thought 

land  in  this  vlcl- 
the  so  called  Creek, 

tract  of  land  ten 
Indians , September 

at  the  mouth  of  the 

creek  enters  the 
on  town  and  Bartlett 


WILLIAM  HOVJE  MULCA3TER,  (later  Sir), a  Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy 
and  then  Junior  to  Commodore  9ar  James   Lucas  Yeo,  was  in  charge  of 
the  light  ves  els  of  the  British  Fleet  on  Lake  Ontario, had  under  him 
at  this  engagement  four  of  the  famous  "Slippery  Six" , which  played 
tag  with  the  superior  American  all  through  1813. 


Smaller  of  the  war  schooners  at  French  Creek  was  the  GEN.  BERESFORD, 
built  in  Toronto,  and  first  christened  PRINCE  REGENT,  later  NETLEY  and 
VINCENT.     Picture  in  John  Ross  Robertson  collection,  Toronto  Public  Library. 


GENERAL  3ERL;,F0RD. 


This  War  schooner, 79  feet  long  was  under  the  command  of  Lieuten- 
ant Radcliffe  In  thas  Battle  at  French  Creek, 
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as  soon  as  they  could  see  through  the  snow. The  squadron  weighed  anchor 
and  sailed, The  enemy  had  posted  a  strong  detachment  of  infantry  ell 
the  bluff  at  the  entrance  to  the  creek  to  pour  musketry  on  the  vessels 
decks. The  bluff  was  passed  by  His  Majesty's  squadron  within  hail, rec- 
eiving the  fire  of  the  enemy  and  returning  discharges  o  f  grape  and 
canister. They  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  posts  with  precipitat- 
ion,nop  was  it  again  occupied  during  the  stay  of  the  fleet. 

On  bounding  the  bluff  the  enemy  appeared  in  great  force  drawn 
up  in  three  columns  with  a  battery  of  two  brass  18  pdr's  in  front  and 
a  numerous  train  of  artillery  on  their  flanks. The  MELVILLE, MO IRA, &  SIR 
SIDNEY  SMITH  were  anchored  in  order  of  battle (there  not  being  room  for 
the  BERESFORD  owing  to  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  creek). A  sharp  cann- 
onading now  commenced  from  the  ships , which  was  well  returned  from  the 
shore  for  nearly  an  hour. 

On  a  preconcerted  signal  being  made  the  gun -boats  under  Capt- 
ain Spilsbury  put  off  and  pulled  along  the  eastern  bank  keeping  up  an 
animated  fire .As  the  day  was  closing  fast  the  enemy's  troops  could  no 
longer  be  descried  from  the  thickness  of  the  tress  so  as  to  fire  at 
them  with  precision, and  the  snuadron  having  received  several  shot  in 
their  htiills  and  a  few  between  wind  and  water  Mulcaster  hauled  off  for 
the  night. 

The  wind  was  to  strong  for  the  gunboats  to  pull  in  to  annoy  the 
enemy  in  the  middle  of  the  night  as  had  been  intended, but  at  daylight 
as  the  wind  had  abatted  the  squadron  again  passed  in  and  engaged  fire 
with  the  batteries. The  enemy  had  mounted  several  guns  in  the  night  and 
some  hot  shot  came  on  board  the  squadron. 

The  scows  and  batteaux  of  the  enemy  were  hauled  up  on  the  shore, 
and  to  have  destroyed  them  would  have  cost  an  immense  number  of  men, 
considering  the  fine  position  of  the  enemy  so  they  were  left  alone. One 
merchant  schooner  without  a  soul  on  board  was  afloat, but  a  boat  came 
out  and  cut  her  cables  as  the  attacking  flotilla  rounded  the  bluff, 
and  she  drifted  on  the  rocks. The  small  fleet  pulled  off  with  a  loss 
in  the  engagement  of  one  seaman  killed, (Walter  Leslie , Master ' s  Mate) 
and  four  seamen  wounded. 

This  engagement  took  place  on  November  lst.&  2nd. ,1813. 
( Ma j -Gen. Br own  of  the  U.S. Forces  reported  10  killed  and  wounded). 
Chauncey  fell  into  the  trap,  and  Yeo  now  had  his  two  large  ships 
the  ROYAL  GEORGE  and  WOLFE  free  to  menace  Sacketts  Harbour  and  keep 
the  invaders  away  from  his  base  on  Navy  Bay , Kingston. 

The  shipyard  was  kept  busy  at  Kingston  and  throughout  the  winter 
of  1813-14, the  waters  of  Navy  Bay  splashed  more  and  more  frequently 
under  the  launching  of  new  keels. 


BOTH  PEGGIES  were  like  the  little  vessels  shown  in    this    picture   of    Kingston    Harbor   in    1813    by    Lieut. 
Francis   Hall,   R.N. — The  original    is  in  the  Public   Archives  of  Canada. 
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The  brig  MELVILLE,  like  the  MOIRA  in  the  above  picture  in  the  John  Ross 

Robertson    collection,    Toronto    Public    Library,    was    built    at    Kingston   and 

also  later  bore  the  name  STAR  in  the  War  of  1812. 


Brlg-of-War  MELVILLE. 

This  3rig-of-War  was  two  masted  with  square  sails  and  mounted 
seven  guns. It  was  less  than  100  ft. long  and  had  been  launched  at  Ki- 
ngston in  August  1813  and  called  after  Lord  Melville, then  First  Lord 
of  the  Admlralty.lt  was  called  a  Brig-of— War  because  it  was  commanded 
by  a  Captaiu.   (Captain  Mulcaster). 

(A  Brlg-of-War  could  be  any  ship  even  a  catboat  if  it  was  comm- 
anded by  a  Captain. The  rig  did  not  count, the  Commanders  rank  was  ev- 
erything) .Later  called  the  STAR. 

The  SIR  SIDNEY  SMITH  was  a  schooner  that  had  beenbuilt  at  King- 
ston, and  was  commanded  by  lieutenant  Owen  in  this  engagement. 


Captain  3pilbury's  gunboats  were  row  boats  carrying  a  small  gun 
apiece. 
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Across  the  lake  at  Sackett's  Harbour, the  scene  hummed  with  an 
equal  fervor  of  activity,  A.  boat  building  race  had  begun  the  winning 
of  which  eventually  figured  largely  in  the  ending  of  the  war. 

At  this  time  Commander  Yeo  renamed  his  entire  fleet  in  an  effort 
to  confuse  eneir.y  spies  and  informers  .By  the  summer  of  1814  the  great 
race  was  on  in  earnest. Yeo, recognizing  this  started  on  a  new  and  hi- 
ghly  significant  line  of  battleship  to  be  launched  that  season. This 
vessel  was  designed  to  carry  one  hundred  and  two  guns. In  addition  the 
frames  of  two  new  frigates  were  rushed  out  from  England  to  be  completed 
at  King st on .The  two  frigates  were  set  up  on  the  arrival  at  Kingston. Of 
one  we  hear  nothing  further , but , the  other  was  H. M.S. PSYCHE, a  frigate 
of  32  guns, which  was  launched  in  Navy  Bay  on  Christmas  day  1814. By  this 
time  peace  was  again  hovering  over  Canada, and  the  need  was  receeding 
for  that  time  for  ships  of  War  in  Navy  Bay. 

In  the  spring  of  l8l4,Yeo  ra^ed  and  clawed  the  south  shore  of  JLake 
Ontario  from  Niagara  to  Sacketts  Harbour, and  on  May  9th.  he  made  a 
successful  attack  on  Oswego,  and  again  on  May  I6th.made  a  successful 
raid  on  the  town  of  Pultneyvilie ,this  infant  port  being  located  about 
twenty  miles  east  of  Rochester, as  is  shown  by  a  bronze  tablet  at  the 
footof  Jay  St, pultneyvilie, which  bears  the  following  inscription:- 

"From  the  nearby  ravine  the  militia  and  volunteers  hastily  gath- 
ered under  General  Swift  bravely  defended  the  northern  frontier , their 
kindred, and  homes  from  the  attack  of  the  British  at  Pultneyvilie , May 
16th., 1814" 

•'Placed  by  the  United  States  Daughters  of  1812, General  John 
Swift  Chapter ,  Wayne  County ,N .Y . 1929" . 

It  was  on  a  mild  May  Sunday  in  18 14, that  Sir  James  Lucas  Yeo,K.C.B.; 
Knight  of  St  Benito  d' Avis , captor  of  Cayenne, and  most  recently  of  Os- 
wego,N.Y.  Commander  in  chief  of  His  Majesty's  Navy  and  Provincial  Mar- 
ine on  ^ake  Ontario  paid  his  respects  to  this  infant  port. The  place 
had  been  named  by  the  dashing  Captain  Williamson, land  agent  in  America 
for  Sir  William  Pulteney ,-^ar  on  of  Bath, and  accumulator  of  real  estate. 

After  the  invading  British  fleet  left  Oswego, northern  New  York 
buzzed  like  an  angry  hive. John  Swift, thsn  a  militia  colonel  marched 
into  Pultneyvilie  one  Saturday  evening  with  130  men. On  Sunday  morning 
he  was  drilling  them  on  the  village  street  when  the  thi lining  fog  re- 
vealed five  British  men-of-war  calmy  at  anchor  within  gunshot  of  the 
parade. They  were  probably  the  schooners  MAGNET  and  BERE3F0RD,the  brigs 
CHARWELL  and  STAR  and  the  ship-sloop  ROYAL  GEORGE  , renamed  the  NIAGARA. 

These  were  now  the  lighter  draught  vessels  of  Yeo's  fleet, and  he 
would  not  be  lively  to  venture  the  bigger  ones  closer  in. 

Colonel  Swift's  men  did  not  wait  to  learn  the  British  vessels 
names ;they  got  out  of  range  as  fast  as  their  legs  would  take  them. This 
was  not  cowardice  but  common  sense  for  you  cannot  fight  32  pounders 
with  musket  balls. They  all  knew  what  Yeo  was  after — Flour — as  import- 
ant to  the  Army  and  Navy  as  gunpowder. Pultneyvilie  in  the  heart  of  the 
orchard  company, was  already  a  great  grain  depot, Swift  realized  that 
if  the  flour  in  the  place  could  be  run  back  to  safety  there  was  lit- 
tle to  worry  about, as  the  British  seldom  took  jjRixHKKXH  the  militia 
prisoners  and  they  could  not  taKe  the  port  away  with  them. Prisoners 
were  usually  paroled  so  he  concentrated  on  salvage. 

Russell  './hippie, the  tavern  keeper  and  vessel  owner, whose  schooner 
ENTERPRISE  vainly  hidden  in  Olcott  Creek  with  her  cargo  of  stores  was 
capture  by  Yeo  in  his  south  shore  sweep  of  the  year  before, hung  out 
a  white  sheet  on  a  limb  with  the  assistance  of  Andrew  Cornall  and 
Sam  Ledyard, Boats  from  the  British  fleet  grounded  on  the  beach  before 
many  minutes .Whipple, Cornwall, and  Ledyard  came  forward  waving  their 
willow  branch  and  a  British  officer  whipped  a  white  flag  from  the 
bows  of  his  boat  and  advanced  to  negotiate  with  them. He  demanded  all 
the  contents  of  the  warehouse  on  the  wharf  and  all  public  property. 
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Colonel  Swift, with  one  ear  cocked  perhaps  for  the  rumble  of  diss- 
appearing  wagons, said  he  was  prepared  to  negotiate  the  surrender  of 
the  place  if  private  property  was  respected  but  could  not  give  up  any 
Government  stores .Whipple, Ledyard, and  Edward  Phelps, as  substantial 
citizens  and  respectable  inhabitants , were  picked  as  commissioners  to 
present  these  terms  of  surrender  to  Commodore  Yeo  and  get  them  signed. 

The  British  landing  party  agreed  to  confine  themselves  to  the  wharf 
and  warehouse  area  in  the  mwantime.The  reluctant  commissioners  were 
bundled  into  a  boat  and  rowed  out  to  the  anchored  flagship. Samuel  5c 
Ledyard  wrote  out  the  draft  of  the  capitulation  as  the  boat  pulled  for 
the  ship, using  the  top  of  his  hat  for  a  writing  desk. 

Commodore  Yeo  had  his  clerk  make  out  a  fair  copy  of  the  capitul- 
ation terms, and  the  commissioners  were  such  a  long  time  on  board  that 
their  townsfolk  thought  that  they  were  held  as  hostages, In  the  mean- 
time the  landing  party  became  restless  because  they  found  out  the  ware- 
house contained  only  about  one  hundred  barrels  of  musty  flour, The  off- 
icer in  charge  ghatted  with  Andrew  Cornwall, with  one  eye  on  Captain 
Roger's  company  of  Militia  in  the  lee  of  the  bank  and  the  other  on  Col* 
onel  Swift's  recruits  sheltered  in  the  ravine; such  as  were  not  by  this 
time  on  the  Ridge  road  with  the  three  hundred  barrels  of  good  flour 
that  had  been  in  Pultneyville  when  the  lifting  fog  revealed  the  fleeet. 

The  British  tars  and  marines  fidgetted  and  complained  of  thirst 
and  extended  their  area  of  patrol  without  orders, about  the  time  the 
three  commissioners  returned  to  the  shore, While  they  were  explaining 
the  terms  of  surrender  a  shot  rang  out. "The  boys  are  after  pidgeons" 
said  Cornwall, but  a  red-coated  marine  pitched  forward  on  his  face  by 
the  well  at  Whipple's  tavern. "I  think  the  boys  mean  to  have  some  fun" 
said  the  officer  quietly  as  a  second  bullet  zipped  through  his  own  sl- 
eeve."Take  care  of  yourself , sir , there  is  going  to  be  some  lively  work," 

He  walked  to  his  men"Boat  tenders  , stand  by, Marines ,look  to  your  fl- 
ints ana  priming. Blue  jackets  loose  pistols  and  cutlasses." 

Presenting  loaded  muskets, the  British  seized  Prescott  Fairbanks, 
Sam  Ledyard 's  clerk;Richard  White, Whipple1 a  bartender ;and  Russell  Cole, 
Captain  of  the  schooner  CAROLINE, and  dragged  them  towards  the  boats. 

Cole  broke  away  and  swam  across  the  creek  to  Appleboom  Point .A  Mil- 
itiaman named  Brockway  fired  on  one  of  the  boats  near  the  foot  of  Jay 
Street. The  boat  had  a  swivel  gun  and  replied. Its  third  shot  back-fired 
and  wounded  a  British  soldier. The  Blue  Peter  recall  signalling  was  fly- 
ing from  the  flagships  foretruck  and  the  grounded  ooats  pushed  off  me- 
thodically , taking  with  them  their  prisoners , and  two  dead  and  two  woun- 
ded. James  Seely  had  shotanother  red-coat  through  the  arm  near  Whipple's 
well. 

When  the  first  boats  reached  the  anchored  ships  the  fleet  opened 
fire  with  musketry  from  their  tops, and  thus  was  killed  another  marine, 
(British)  who  had  been  left  behind  and  was  in  the  act  of "breaking  into 
a  chest  on  the  second  floor  of  Whipple's  tavern. 

A  large  landing  batteau  at  the  warehouse  wharf  remained  to  the  end 
loading  the  mouldy  flour  under  the  whine  of  two-way  bullets  till  the 
last  barrel  was  rolled  aboard, When  the  fleet  began  to  fire  broadsides 
of  cannon  shot  she  departed  in  such  haste  that  she  left  behind  the  long 
line  which  held  her  too  the  shore. This  was  promptly  made  a  prize  by  the 
pultneyvillians ,and  it  served  the  Throop  family  for  many  years  as  a 
well  rope. 

The  fleet  opened  fire  at  maximum  range, their  guns  lobbing  cannon- 
balls,  fanwise  as  far  inland  as  they  could, to  cut  off  reinforcements  or 
exit  from  the  area. With  a  maximum  range  of  three  miles  they  dropped  the 
balls  a  mile  and  a  half  behind  the  village. Then, systematically  short- 
ening the  range  and  closing  the  fan, they  penned  the  remnants  of  the  Mil- 
itia-such as  were  not  flogging  flour-laden  teams  towards  the  Ridge  road 


When  Yeo  was  making  his  raids  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario 
the  Americans  claimed  that  British  sympathizers  were  "blue  lighters" 
and  signalled  when  stores  were  transported  to  the  Sacketts  Harbour  ar- 
senal, -M 

The  Lake  Road, west  of  Sodus  Point, near  Pultneyviile ,was  particul- 
arly under  suspicion. Yeo  was  of  no  great  need  of  blue  lights  to  steer 
by, for, when  he  had  raided  the  G-enesee  the  year  before, he  hau  captured 
a  sailor  by  the  name  of  William  Howard, employed  by  Captain  Eddes  of 
Oswego, and  he  kept  the  man  on  board  his  flagship  and  made  him  pilot 
the  fleet. 


The  worst  terms  of  abuse  of  a  political  opponent  in  the  1830's 
was  "Your  grandfather  was  a  Tory, your  father  a  Blue  Light  Federalist 
and  you're  a  Copperhead  Democrat  and  heir  of  the  Blue  Lighters^, 

(The  "Blue  Light"  name  began  in  Boston, when  Federalists, who  opp- 
osed the  War  of  1812, were  accused  of  signalling  prowling  British  cr- 
uisers with  lanterns  masked  in  blue). 
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by  this  time — into  the  ravine  at  the  foot  of  Jay  Street  and  the  shel- 
ter under  the  lake  bank. Here, Swift  made  his  stand, determined  to  sell 
his  life  and  what  would  be  left  of  the  port  flour  dearly. 

Commodore  Yeo  had  no  intention  of  massacring  the  American  Militia, 
and  he  realized  by  the  smell  of  the  flour  being  hoisted  aboard, that 
they  had  really  won  the  Battle  of  Fultneyville ,f or  they  had  somehow  got 
the  best  of  the  provisions  he  wanted  out  of  gunshot .So  he  broke  out" the 
Cease  Fire"  signal  from  the  masthead, hove  up  his  six  anchors, and  dep- 
arted. Prescott  Fairbanks  and  Dick  White, the  innocent  clerk  and  barten- 
der,had  been  hoisted  aboard  as  prisoners  of  war, and  prisoners  they  re- 
mained.They  were  carried  to  Kingston, and  then  sent  to  Halifax, so  they 
did  not  get  home  until  the  next  spring  when  the  war  was  over. 


MARIE  CAIR1 


This  Naval  Cairn  is  placed  at  the  head  of  Navy  Bay, the  site  of  the 
Dockyards  during  the  War  of  1812-14, and  is  located  on  Highway  #2, at 
the  entrance  of  the  roa'd  leading  to  Fort  Henry.  Inscription  on  it  be- 
ing as  follows,- 

"PRO  PATRIA" . 

"In  Memory  of  the  officers  and  seamen  of  the  Royal  Navy  and 
Provincial  Marine ;and  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Royal  Marines, 
Royal  Newfoundland  Ring's  8th. , and  lOOthe  Regiment, who  served  on  Lake 
Ontario  in  Defence  of  Canada  in  1812-14." 

"Erected  1937". 

(For  a  description  of  the  unveiling  see  enclosed  article) 

There  is  another  Plaque  of  the  Kingston  Navy  Yard, one  of  the  & 
standard  plaques  of  the  Historic  Sites  and  Monuments  Board  of  Canada 
placed  on  the  side  of  the  old  "Stone  Frigate" in  the  grounds  of  the 
Royal  Military  College , which  bears  the  following  inscription, - 

"KINGSTON  NAVY  YARD." 

"THE  BRITISH  NAVAL  STATION  FOR  LAKE  ONTARIO, 1788-1818" . 
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"Here  were  built  the  King's  ships , -SPEEDY, SWIFT , DUKE  OF  KENT, EARL 
OF  MOIRA,DUKE  OF  GLOUCESTER, ROYAL  GEORGE, WOLFE, MELVILLE, SIR  SIDNEY 
SMITH,GENERAL  BERES FORD, PR INGE  REGENT,  IRIN CESS  CHARLOTTE, ST  LAWRENCE, 
and  CANADA." 

"In  the  War  of  1812-14, this  force  enabled  the  army  to  retain 
control  of  Upper  Canada." 

"Erected  1935". 


Kingston  Navy  Yard. 

On  Tuesday , November  5th,xl935>in  the  presence  of  Brig-Gen. E. A. 
Cruilfcshank, Chairman  of  the  Historic  Sites  and  Monuments  Board  of  Can- 
ada;Brigadier  H.H.Mat thews, Command ant  of  the  Royal  Military  College, 
members  of  the  Staff  and  gentlemen  cadets  of  the  0ollege:Mrs.H.H. 
Matthews  unveiled  this  memorial  tablet  on  the  Stone  Frigate, one  of 
the  dormitory  buildings  of  the  Royal  Military  College, marking  the  k 
site  of  the  Kingston  Navy  Yard, which  was  the  British  Naval  Station 
on  Lake  Ontario  from  1788  to  1818. 

The  Cadets, under  the  command  of  Captain  T.E. Snow, were  drawn  up 
in  front  of  the  tablet, which  was  covered  by  a  Union  Jack. Following 
a  brief  speech  by  Brig-Gen. Matthews, Mrs .Matthews  unveiled  the  tablet; 
and  a  short  dedicatory  prayer  was  read  by  Dr. the  ^ev.D. J.Mackenzie- 
H aught on, rector  of  St  James  Anglican  Church. 

(NOTE-  There  is  a  discrepency  there  on  the  plaque  as  the  DUKE  OF 
GLOUCESTER  was  supposed  to  be  built  at  York, and  was  first  christened 

the  PRINCE  REGENT*.1) 

There  is  another  small  bronze  plaque  on  the  same  building, which 
bears  the  following  inscription, - 

"  H. M.S. STONE  FRIGATE". 

"Built  1789, for  Naval  Barracks, and  used  as  a  Headquarters  for 
the  British  Navy  in  Upper  Canada. The  Royal  Military  College  of  Canada 
started  in  this  building, 1870," 

"Erected  by  the  Kingston  Historical  Society." 

"1923". 
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H. M.S. STOKE  FRIGATE. 


OLD  BOLlARD. 

This  old  bollard  is  located  in  the  Royal  Military  College  grounds, 
beside  the  old  Stone  Frigate.lt  has  a  plate  with  the  following  insc- 
ription on  it,- 

"This  oak  bollard  was  used  as  a  hauling  block  for  the  ships  of 
H.M.Navy  in  the  year  of  1812, at  the  time  when  the  site  of  the  present 
Royal  Military  College  was  in  use  as  a  Naval  Dockyard." 


"18121'. 


"1916". 
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During  the  summer  of  1814, Commodore  Yeo  remained  in  Kings ton, aw- 
aiting the  completion  of  the  St  Lawrence, which, though  not  greatly  in 
advance  of  the  PSYCHE, in  point  of  time, filled  an  important  if  more  or 
less  inactive  part. Across  the  water  at  Sackett's  Harbour  American  ship- 
wrights toiled  furiously  at  a  rival  ship, the  authorities  having  got 
rumour  of  the  new  and  mighty  Canadian  ship.. This  vessel, which  they  ca- 
lled the  NEW  0RLE0NS,was  to  be  in  the  usual  tradition  "still  larger" 
than  the  ST  LAWRENGE.So  through  uneasy  summer  days, the  furious  race 
went  on. But  the  ST  LAWRENCE  won  and  in  so  doing  gained  final  British 
supremacy  of  the  lakes  for  Canada. 

There  is  in  the  Provincial  Papers  ^Marine )at  the  Dominion  Archives, 

the  following  letter: 

Saturday  September  10th., 1814. 

My  Dear  Sir,- 

I  have  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  to  acquaint  your 
Excellency  that  the  new  ship(named  the  ST  LAV/REN CE ) was  launched 
in  safety  about  an  hour  ago. Every  exertion  shall  be  made  to  get 
her  ready  for  service. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Dear  Sir 

Your  Excellency's 

Most  Devoted  and 

Humble  Servent. 

James  Lucas  Yeo. 


To 

His  Excellency 

Sir  George  Prevost. 

Between  the  lines  of  this  restrainedly  jubilant  letter, a  picture 
of  the  battleship, mighty  for  her  day, sliding  into  the  waters  of  Navy 
Bay  amid  cheers  from  the  throng  of  workers .sailors , of ficers , soldiers , 
and  citizens  crowding  the  docks. 

This  Ship, the  ST  LAWRENCE  was  designed  after  the  plan  of  all  first 
rate  vessels  of  the  Royal  Navy, as  a  first  class  battleship. Her  gundeck 
was  194  ft. (191*   2")$er  Keel  ,171  feet  6  inches , (1741 ) .Her  Beam  52  feet 
5  inches(52!  7" ) .Depth  of  her  hold — llfeet  6  inches. Tonnage  was  2305.  A 
forward  draft  of  12  feet  with  a  15  foot  draft  aft. Draft  fuihly  loaded  20 
feet. Other  particulars  were; 

From  figurehead  to  Taffrail 221  feet. 

Keel  for  tonnage  measurement 157  feet. 8  inches. 

Depth  of  hold  from  lower  deck 18  feet  6  Inches. 

Height  from  bottom  of  the  keel  to  upper  rail...  45  feet. 

The  plans  were  signed  by  F.Strickland ,Admirality  Naval  Architect 
and  shows  her  as  having  the  above  measurements. (Numbers  in  italics, and 
the  last  four  items). The  ribs  were  oak  timbers  14  to  16  inches  square, 
spaced  close  with  the  intervals  spaced  v/ith  soft  wood.Deckbeams  were 
cedar  12  and  14  inches  square. Planking  6  inch  oak  inside  and  out, and 
thicker  in  the  wales , bilges , and  gaboardsPierced  for  112  guns  in  all, in 
three  long  tiers; 17  to  a  side  on  each  deck  with  ten  more  in  the  bridles 
and  stern  ports  and  these  were  24,32,'  34-  pounders. Was  to  carry  1000 
men. 

The  pride  and  glory  of  her  was  her  gmns.She  carried  on  her  main  deck 
34 — 24  pdr.long  guns. On  her  gun-deck  were  34 — 32  pdr'x  carronades  for 
short  range, and  she  had  3&  long  — 32  pounders  on  her  upper  deck. With 
this  long -desired  gun  range  array, the  St  Lawrence  could  almost  hope  to 
blow  the  entire  American  fleet  off  the  lakes. 

The  St  Lawrence  carried  a  crew  of  640  ranks  and  ratings ,outnumber- 
the  total  of  the  American  fleet. No  wonder  Yeo  was  jubilant. 
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St.  Lawrence  was  a  three-decker  vessel  launched  in  the 
naval  dockyard,  Point  Frederick,  Sept.  10,  1814.  She 
was  armed  with  122  guns.  From  a  painting  by  C.  H.  J. 
Snider. 


ST  LAWRENCE. 


So, while  American  shipwrights  bent  nerve  and  sinew  to  finish  th- 
eir great  NEW  ORLEANS, the  3T  LAWRENCE  sailed  with  the  rest  of  the  Br- 
itish fleet  for  Niagara  on  October  15th, ,1814. Beneath  the  shelter  of 
her  formidable  armament  she  carried  stores  and  supplies  greatly  needed 
by  Drummond's  forces  at  Fort  George. 

Thus  in  the  boat-building  race  between  Sackett's  Harbour  and  Ki- 
ngston, the  battleship  ST  LAWRENCE  emerged  the  easy  winner .Here , however, 
her  glory  rested, not, indeed, through  any  inefficiency  on  her  part  butbs- 
because  of  circumstances , fortunate  in  themselves , she, and  her  sister 
ship  the  PSYCHE  were  doomed  to  end  their  careers  almost  before  their 
beginnings. 

After  the  war, although  for  many  years  a  feeling  of  watchfulness 
and  distrust  prevailed,  in  Canada, and  doubtless  in  the  United  States, 
both  countries  felt  the  need  for  better  defence, 

In  1815  Commodore  Yeo  was  recalled  to  England  and  was  succeeded 
by  Commodore  Owen  who  had  served  under  him; and  a  letter  dated  at  King- 
ston on  June  16th., 1815  sent  from  Commodore  Owen  to  General  Drummond, 
reads  as  follows, - 

"I  have  lost  no  time  on  fceturn  to  this  place  in  proceeding  with 
the  arrangements  for  the  Naval  Feace  Establishments  upon  the  Lakes •" 

Regarding  the  ships  then  being  built  he  wrote,- 
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"Youfc  Excellency  is  aware  that  I  had  before  given  instructions 
that  the  new  ships  should  "be  put  in  as  forward  a  state  as  possible, and 
left  in  that  state, .. .everything  which  would  be  requisite  to  furnish 
them  being  prepared  and  kept  as  much  in  readiness  as  possible. . • it  has 
been  reported  that  the  American  ships  at  Sackett's  are  to  be  completed 
in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  water  on  the  lake  having  softened  the 
ground  on  which  they  have  been  built  and  endangered  themjwhatever  be 
the  cause  they  assign  it  will  be  incumbent  on  us* if  they  complete  their 
ships, to  do  the  same, and  finish  one  of  least  of  ours; for  which  I  will 
take  care  to  leave  conditional  Instructions." 

This  paragraph  demonstrates  the  spirit  of  distrust  prevailing 
in  the  post-war  period. 

As  for  the  ST  LAWRENCE  and  She  PSYCHE, the  above  quoted  letter 
reported  them  to  be  in  good  position  and  promised  to  lay  them  up  imm- 
ediately.Subsequent  communications  show  that  until  1818, attempts  were 
made  to  keep  these  ships , especially  the  ST  LAWRENCE  in  some  state  of 
repair. But  with  the  RUSH*BAG-0T  agreement  in  1818  even  these  feeble  eff- 
orts ended. Kings ton  still  remained  as  a  British  base  on  j_,ake  Ontario, 
under  Admirality  direction, yet  it  was  almost  a  nominal  one. The  ST  LAW- 
RENCE and  the  PSYCHE  with  other  sister  ships  lay  quietly  in  the  shel- 
ter of  Navy  Bay  for  many  years, and  the  former  being  sold, the  latter1 s 
hull  was  no  doubtless  sunk  in  the  waters  of  Navy  Bay. 

As  regards  the  fate  of  the  ST  LAWRENCE  the  following  is  the  t 
facts.  In  1828, a  Scotsman, Robert  Drummond  came  to  Kingston  in  connec- 
tion with  the  building  of  the  Rideau  Canal, he  being  one  of  the  contra- 
ctors who  built  some  of  the  Locks .3esides  this  contracting  job  he  be- 
came one  of  the  largest  landowners  and  shipbuilders  there, and  had  two 
large  shipyards  on  the  Kingston  waterfront .Towards  the  close  of  I83I, 
he  bought  the  ST  LAWRENCE  with  the  idea  of  transforming  her  into  a  k 
wharf  at  one  of  the  shipyards. Accordingly  on  a  cold  day  in  December, 
the  battleship  was  towed  across  the  bay  to  her  new  and  inglorious  duty. 

But  such  was  not  her  fate  for  a  winter  storm  blew  across  Navy  Bay 
that  night  and  in  the  morning  the  old  ST  LAWRENCE  was  lying  at  rest 
beneath  they  gray  waters  of  Kingston  harbor. 

(Drummond  received  from  Col. By, a  silver  cup, inscribed  with  the  date 
August  21st., I83I  at  the  formal  opening  of  the  Rideau  Canal  for  his 
satisfactory  performance  of  his  contracts  in  that  project). 

"1832 
May  23 — Kingston 

"British  colour*  firing  en  the  fori— Che 
King's  Arms,  the  Queen's  Head,  and  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  greeted  the  eye. 
Chief  attraction  at  Kingston  are  the  docks, 
now  encumbered  with  the  mouldering  hulks 
of  those  threatened  Leviathans  of  the  lake, 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Psyche,  each  pierced 
for  120  guns.  The  latter  is  especially 
memorable  for  the  unprecedented  outlay 
upon  her;  she  was  first  cut  out  in  the 
rough,  then  sent  to  England  to  be  shaped 
and  finally  returned  to  Kingston,  to  be 
finished  at  a  total  cost  to  the  nation 
of  one  million  sterling.  The  lakes 
she  was  intended  to  navigate  are,  it  k 
well  known,  fresh  water;  and  yet,  by  a 
truly  Irish  oversight,  she  was  fitted 
with  an  apparatus  for  reducing  salt  water 
into  fresh,  in  addition  to  a  vast  number 
of  water  casks.  Happily  these  monuments 
of  national  extravagance  are  gradually 
perishing." 

Extract  from  a  Pamphlet  in 
The  Dominion  Archives 
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This      ntic  Battleship  built  at     ,ston, Ont .and  launched 
in  September  I8l4;has  to  do  with  a  tale  ,one  of  Bill  •-     con's   exploits. 

The  Americans  tried  to  blow  her  up  in  October  lbi4, before  she  rea- 
ched the  lake, so  they  hired  "Bill"  Johnston, and  he  and  his  light  skiff 
•ried  into   5        arbour  it  dead  of  night  an  American  idshipman 
with  a  torpedo. This  was  perhaps  the  forefather  of  the  torpedo  of  to-day 
but  was  very  crude. To  put  it  to  U3e,the  boat  had  to  cr  ;ep  up  unobserved 
to  within  a  few  yards  of  its  victim.  Then  an  iron  harpoon  had  to  be  fired, 
point  blank, at  a  ship's  water line, from  a  bl  nd  rbuss  or  musket  in  the 
small  boats  bow. The  harpoon  had  a  loop  near  the  head, to  which  was  attached 
a  short  light  line, the  othsr  end  of  this  line  being  fastened  to  a  powder 
keg, which  had  a  cooper  cylinder  to  buoy  it  up.  The  torpedo  man   had  to 
a  slow  fuse  in  the  cylinder , fire  the  harpoon  into  the  ship, heave 
:-  line,  key  ,  cylinder ,  and  lighted  fuse  overboard  and  row  away,  if  they 
could, before  the  sentries  riddled  them  with  bullets, or  ,  e  exploding 
power  keg  blew  them  to  pieces. 

3111  Johnston  rowed  Midshipma]   c  owan,U,S,Navy ,around  Navy  Bay 
until  the  first  streaks  ofi  dawn  began  to  show, but  could  not  find  a  sin- 

3  shipjtl  e  fleet  seemed  to  have  vanished, so  they  pulled  for  the  shadow 
of  the  islands.  The  reason, they  soon  discovered, was  that  the  whole  Brit- 
ish fleet  had  taken  to  the  lake  and  was  on  its  way  to  relieve  Niagara. 

She  had  been  launc    a  few  weeks  before; so  that  Johnston  had  arrived 
to  late. 


Who  conceived  this- monster  of  a  Battleship  is  not  knownrsome  say 
Sir  oames  Lucas  Yeo;R.N. Commodore  of  the  British  fleet  on  Lake  Ontario; 
some  say  John  Denis ,U.E.L. Master  Builder; some  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admirality;while  others  claim  Lem,the  Builder; or  Brother  Lem  of  the 
Children  of  Peace  as  this  blue-eyed  giant  of  Kingston  was  known  among 
the  obscure  sett. It  was  said  that  at  the  launching  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
Lem, the  Dreamer, the  hardest  worker  of  all  the  shipwrights  died  of  his 
exertions  and  that  his  last  words  were — "Her  shotted  guns  will  never 
speak. Without  a  word  she  ends  this  strife, and  there  shall  be  no  more 
War . " 

It  remains  a  fact  that  the  St  Lawrence  never  fired  a  shot, and  th- 
ough she  was  the  deadliest  fighting  devised  on  fresh  water  and  accomp- 
lished more  than  the  remainder  of  the  navies  of  both  nations  combined. 
Nicknamed  the  "silent  St  Lawrence" it  was  through  her  appearance  that 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  arrived  at  a  "one  gun  Navy" policy; 
each  agreeing  to  have  no  heavy  armament  than  one  18  pdr.gun. 

After  sinking  a  wharf  was  built  to  her  just  east  of  the  Distillery 
piers, and  for  years  she  served  as  a  cordwood  dock  and  fuel  depot  for 
the  lake  steamers , fueling  up  for  the  westward  passage  with  maple, beech, 
and  pine. 

(  Dr .H.C.Connell  has  the  ship-axe  which  cut  the  rope  holding  the 
dog-shores  the  day  the  ST  LAWRENCE  was  launched.) 
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YEO'S   MEMORIAL. 
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MEMORIAL. 


This  Stone  was  erected  In  the  week  of  October  9th., 1939  on  the 
playing  field, opposite  the  parade  ground  at  the  Royal  Military  College 
Kings ton, Ont; but  was  later  removed  to  the  entrance  of  Fort  Henry, 
(about  1948). 

It  bears  one  of  the  Standard  Plaques  of  the  Historic  Sites  and 
Monuments  Board  of  Canada, and  has  the  following  inscription, - 

"SIR  JAMES  LUCAS  YEP, 1782-1818." 

"Commemorating  the  distinguished  services  of  Sir  James 
Lucas  ¥eo,as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  naval  forces  on  the 
lakes  in  the  Defence  of  Upper  Canada, and  the  line  of  com-  - 
municatlons  between  Montreal  and  Kingston  in  1813-14." 

"A.D.  1939". 
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A  great  naval  figure  was  honored  on  Tuesday,  afternoon, (Oct. 10th. ? ) 
with  the  unveiling  of  a  tablet  to  Sir  James  Lucas  Yeo  on  the  parade 
grounds  at  the  Royal  Military  College. 

Erected  by  the  Historic  Sites  and  Mounments  Board  of  Canada, the    ^ 
tablet  is  a  tribute  to  a  man  whose  name  ranks  high  among  the  naval 
heroes  of  history. 

The  actual  unveiling  ceremony  was  performed  by  Lt-Col. Court land t 
Strange, President  of  the  Kingston  Historical  Society. Presiding  was  Jud- 
ge F.W.Howay  of  New  Westminster, B.C. , Senior  Member  of  the  Historic  Si- 
tes and  Monuments  Board. 

G-ratlf icatlon  at  the  board  placing  the  tablet  on  the  grounds  of 
the  R.I'.C.  was  expressed  by  Ma J-Gen.H.F.H.Hertzberg, commandant. He  said 
that  the  tablet  would  help  preserve  a  great  tradition. 

The  Life  of  Sir  James  Yeo  was  reviewed  by  Prof .Fred  Landon  of  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario, who  is  the  Ontario  representative  on  the 
Hsitoric  Sites  and  Monuments  Board. Prayers  were  given  by  CanonFrederick 
George  Sc  ott,who  was  senior  Chaplain  with  theC.S.F.  in  the  Great  War. 
1914-18. 

In  Prof .Landon' s  remarks  he  said  it  was  most  fitting  that  a  Mem- 
orial Tablet  to  Sir  James  Lucas  3P-eo  should  be  erected  in  the  City  og 
Kingston  which  was  so  closely  associated  with  two  years  of  his  illus- 
truous  career,and  divided  this  career  Into  three  divisions  first  in 
training  of  the  youth  in  the  ways  of  the  sea  and  his  activities  as  a 
junior  and   later  as  a  commanding  of fleer, then  his  career  in  Canada, 
and  finally  his  later  life. 

The  Admlrality  began  the  training  of  its  officers  at  an  early  age 
when  James  Lucas  Yeo  first  trod  the  deck. Born  at  Southampton  on  Oct- 
ober 7thw,1782,he  was  but  little  more  than  ten  years  old  when  he  went 
to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  Windsor  Castle, the  flag*»ship  of  Rear- 
Admiral  SIK  Phillips  Cosby .By  1797, when  he  was  not  yet  fifteen  years 
of  age, he  had  become  a  Lieutenant  and  was  soon  being  Entrusted  with 
commands  that  called  for  skill  and  daring.  In  1800, he  was  present  at 
the  siege  of  ^enoa  and  later  in  the  year  he  commanded  the  boats  of  the 
brig  El  Corso,when  they  forced  their  way  into  the  harbour  of  Cesenat- 
ico, burnt  or  sank  thirteen  merchant  ships  whose  wrecks. choked  the  har- 
bor and  also  burnt  the  piers.  In  February ,1805, he  was  appointed  to 
the  Loire  under  Captain  Frederick  Lewis  Ma it land, where  he  distinguished 
himself  on  several  different  occassions, which  later  gave  him  his  co- 
mmand. After  further  distinguishing  himself  his  promotion  was  fast, 
the  Capture  of  Cayenne  being  the  pick  of  his  exploits, and  after  becom- 
ing a  Knight  of  St  Benito  d'Avis  he  was  appointed  in  1813  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  naval  forces  on  the  lakes  in  the  Defence  of  Upper  Can- 
ada.Here  he  assumed  heavy  responsibilities  and  acquitted  himself  hon- 
orably .Recalled  to  England  in  1815  sxafi.  finallythe  last  few  years  of 
his  life  being  spent  on  West  African  and  Jamaica  Stations.  Died  in 
I8l8,his  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  little  garrison  chapel  at  Port- 
smouth,where  there  is  a  tablet  commemorating  his  career. 
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NAVAL   CAIRN. 


In  a  ceremony  attended  by  military , naval, and  civic  units  of  the 
local  garrison, and  a  huge  number  of  citizens, the  ^aval  Cairn  at  Barrie- 
field, situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  roadway  leading  to  Fort  Henry 
was  unveiled  on  Friday  afternoon,1-iay  6th., 1938  by  Brigadier  F, H. Hertz- 
berg, CM. G-.  ;D. 5.0.  ;M.C. in  the  absence  of  Brig-Gen.E,A.Cruikshanks  ,  (who 
was  sick) Chairman  of  the  Historic  Sites  and  Monuments  Board  of  Canada 
which  had  the  Cairn  erected. 

The  scene  was  an  impressive  one  as  the  program, presided  over  by 
Dr .  R.G-.  Trotter  ,  President  of  the  Kingston  Historic  Society, was  carried 
out. The  Cadets  of  the  Royal  Military  College  formed  a  G-uard  of  Honor, 
and  in  attendence  was  the  Royal  Canadian  Horse  Artillery  Brigade  with 
the  R.C.H.A.Band,and  the  Royal  Canadian  Corps  of  Signals. The  parade 
was  under  the  command  of  Major  J.A.Roberts. 

A  platform  erected  for  the  occassion  by  the  Frid  Construction  Co, 
faced  the  cairn, and  a  loud  speaker  system  provided  by  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Corps  of  Signals, was  used  to  convey  tde  addresses  audibly  to  the 
large  audience, many  of  whom  remained  in  their  cars. 

The  program  was  not  a  lengthly  one  but  was  very  interesting  and 
impressive, recalling  to  mind  the  exploits  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Royal  Navy  and  Provincial  Marine, and  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Royal  Marines , Royal  Newfoundland  regiment.King's  8th. and  lOOth.fteglm- 
ents  who  served  on  Isake  Ontario  in  the  defence  of  Canada  during  the 
War  of  1812-14, and  took  part  in  the  historic  capture  of  Oswego. N.Y. 

Dr. Trotter  opened  the  ce- 
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R.M.C. Cadets. 
(Guard  of  Honor) 


R.C.C.S. 


remony  following  a  selection 
of  the  band  of  the  R.C.H.A. 
under  the  direction  of  Capt. 
F.A.Coleman, and  introduced 
the  Chief  Speaker  of  the   af- 
ternoon- C.H.J. Snider , one  of 
the  publishers  of  the  EVENING 
TELEGRAM  at  Toronto, and  a  no- 
ted Naval  Historian, who  gave 
a  most  comprehensive  account 
of  the  troublous  days  of  1812- 
14  with  particular  reference 
to  those  men  in  whose  memory 
this  cairn  was  being  unveiled. 

He  stressed  the  fact  that 
the  observance  of  such  acts 
of  courage  as  these  men  per- 
formed in  their  line  of  duty 
was  most  fittisng  ,He  spoke 
of  the  unbroken  peace  of  th- 
ose days  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada, and  expre- 
ssed the  hope  that  the  peace 
would  always  continue. He  ad- 
vocated during  his  remarks, 
that  the  ST  LAWRENCE, largest 
warship  toply  Lake  Ontario 
should  be  recovered  from  its 
resting  place  at  the  bottom 
of  ^ake  Ontario  and  res tor ea 
as  an  historic  monument. 


Following  a  selection  of  the  R.C.H.A.  band , Brig-Gen  Hertzberg  in 
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the  absence  of  Br  lg-G-en.Cruikshank, unveiled  the  plaque. During  the  cere- 
monies regimental  numbers  of  the  King's  8th. £  100th  Regiments  were  pl- 
ayed by  the  R.C.H./v. Band, namely  "Come  back  to  Erin"  (100th. )  ,and  "Here's 
to  the  Maiden" (8th.) 

Members  of  other  Historical  Societies  present  were  Dr .H.C.BurlAigh, 
Bath'&Andrew  Edwards ,Gananoque- -Presidents  of  the  Bath  and  Historical  db» 
Societies  respectively.  " 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  wreaths  were  placed  on  the  Cairn 
by  the  Hlstoriaal  Society, and  the  Kingston  Yacht  Club. 


Mr.  Snider  at  the  Mike 
giving  his  address. 


Act  of  unveiling  by 
Brig-G-en.Hertzberg. 


Cairn  showing  the  two  wreaths  at  the  Base. 


2. 


its 


C. H.J. Snider 's  Address, 


"Why  should  we  erect  cairns  and  unveil  memorial*  plates, on  anniv- 
ersary days  of  forgotten  victories, in  memory  of  men  whose  names  and 
whose  deeds  have  been  forgotten  with  the  ships  and  regiments  in  which 
they  served?"  • 

"  Not  to  gloat  with  the  false  patriotism  which  is  a  bellows  for 
the  flame  of  national  hatreds. Yet  ee  do  well  to  mark  publicity  sites 
like  this  and  anniversitles  like  this. So  by  doing  we  acknowledge  that 
we  owe  to  those  who  went  before .By  keeping  their  memory  green  we  win 
something  of  their  bone  and  fibre  for  our  generation." 

"It  gives  us  a  thrill, more  of  gratitude  and  reverence  than  of  pride, 
but  of  pride  also, to  stand  here, under  the  muzzles  of  old  caronnades 
and  long  guns, brought  out  from  England  or  captured  from  the  French  and 
Americans  more  than  a  century  ago; and  to  lookdown  this  unmenaced  str- 
etch of  water  where  were  launched  the  keels  that  carried  our  country 
through the  storms  of  war  to  an  honourable  and  enduring  peace. Nor  do 
we  fear  for  our  precious  traf fie , when  we  speak  of  captured  flags, or 
rear  memorials  to  the  service  which  saved  us. Our  visitors  are  so  wel}. 
equipped  of  noble  memorials  and  memories  of  their  own, and  with  trophy 
flags  they  captured  from  us  that  they  will  have  all  the  more  admiration 
for  our  country  when  they  see  that  we  ourselves  thus  reverence  its 
roots." 

"Canada  was  nursed  by  the  British  Navy, and  the  spot  we  stand  on 
might  be  likened  to  a  plank  in  the  floor, worn  hollow  by  the  cradle's 
rockers. A  few  hundred  yards  across  the  water  of  Navy  Bay, at  the  head 
of  yonder  sandspit,we  can  see  the  bleaching  bones  of  one  of  the  old 
wooden  walls  of  1812 .A  few  hundred  yards  farther  along  Point  Frederick 
we  can  find  the  launching  ways  down  which  H. M.S. ST  LAWRENCE  ship-of- 
the-line  thundered  to  triumph  124  years  ago. Her  mastodonic  remnants, 
timbers  16  inches  square, lie  west  of  the  harbour , visible  whenever  the 
water  is  calm  and  clear. The  noblest  memorial  that  could  be  erected  to 
the  marine  of  the  War  og  1812  in  Canada, (and  the  greatest  of  tourist 
attractions)  would  be  a  restoration  of  this  bloodless  peacemaker , in- 
corporating all  that  cpuld  be  salvaged  of  the  Canadian  maple, rock-elm, 
oak, and  pine  of  her  200  foot  hull." 

"She  was  the  super-hood  of  her  time, mounting  102  broadside  guns 
with  ten  chase  guns  besides ;as  large  as  Nelson's  VICTORY  and  as  succ- 
essful.She  cleared  the  lake  of  the  hodtile  fleet  and  the  land  of  the 
invaders  without  firing  a  shot. Opposition  to  her  was  futile. She  was 
the  climax  of  the  contribution  of  Canadian  shipwrights  and  British 
bluejackets  of  Kingston  naval  yard  towards  our  century  and  a  quarter 
of  peace." 

"It  is  possible  to  overwork  the  proverb  of  for  the  want  of  a  nail 
the  shoe  is  lost  and  the  kingdom  being  lost. But  had  it  not  been  for 
the  sacrifices  and  devotion  of  the  officers  of  the  Ken  of  the  Royal 
Navy  and  the  Provincial  Marine, of  the  Royal  Marines, of  the  Royal  New- 
found land,  King's  8th., and  100th .Regiments — a  noble  thousand — the  flag 
over  us  to-daymight  not  be  the  Union  oack, there  might  be  no  Dominion 
of  Canada, there  might  even  be  no  British  Empire  and  this  part  of  Ont- 
ario might  be  a  territory  or  state  of  the  American  Union." 

"It  is  easy  to  say  that  they  saved  Canada  for  us, and  it  is  true, 
but  how  did  they  do  it?." 

"By  sweat  and  by  blood, throjagh  frost  and  through  heat, by  hunger 
and  thirst  and  distress  of  body  and  soul. The  Defence  of  Canada  was  h 
not  a  chapter  of  romance, with  silken  plumes  tossing^  above  flashing 
steel. It  was  mainly  misery , endured  valiently , under  orders  and  for  sc- 
ant reward." 

"As  for  prizemoney ,it  is  a  proverb  that  it  could  be  thrown  through 
a  rigging  of  a  ship, and  whatever  stKuck  to  the  ratlines  was  for  the 
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crew  while  the  officers  got  the  rest. It  was  the  same  ora  land  and  sea. 
For  each  dollar  that  went  to  the  Commander  of  the  forces  the  seaman 
or  private  received  exactly  one  cent. All  able-bodied  seamen  willing 
to  enter  for  service  on  the  lakes  or  rivers  of  Upper  Canada  were  inv- 
ited in  September  1812, to  rendezvous  at  the  house  of  Mrs.G-rant  at  the 
"Sign  of  the  Sugar  Loaf", in  Montreal. The  inducement  was  a  bounty  of 
from  $12  to  §20, and  wages  of  §8   a  month."  "There  was  also  a  Press- 
master,  in  the  person  of  Capt. Edward  Jones  of  the  Provincial  Marine. 
From  which  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  some  of  the  heroes  of  1812  were 
heroes  against  their  will." 

"This  Provincial  Marine  dated  from  the  middle  of  the  18th. Century. 
Up  to  1765, its  vessels  were  controlled  by  the  Admirality  far  away 
in  Whitehall .The  Provincial  Marine  a  branch  of  the  Quartermaster's  Gen- 
erals Department  with  headquarters  in  New  York  when  the  latter  was  a 
Provincial  colony. Private  marine  enterprises  had  found  little  encour- 
agement on  the  lakes. The  first  British  ships  were  armed  craft, built 
for  war  against  the  French. With  the  American  Revolution, the  Government 
made  a  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  of  these  King's  ships. J-ater  per- 
mits for  building  private  vessels  were  granted  grudgingly." 

"The  King's  ships  were  too  few, and  they  sailed  too  seldom, to  con- 
vey more  than  Government  stores , troops , and  official  passengers. The 
Commanders  of  the  Provincial  Marine  wore  their  broad  pendents  very  ± 
long  and  thin. Their  service  deteriorated." 

"Thexx  worst  disasters  in  the  early  history  of  the  lakes  were  the 
loss  of  the  22-gun  Sloop-of-war  ONTARIO  in  1783,and  the  loss 'of  the 
schooner  SPEEDY  in  1804. These  vessels  were  built  by  and  for  the  Provin- 
cial Marine, and  they  were  lost  within  a  few  miles  of  shore, with  all 
on  board, over  200  persons. The  ONTARIO  was  conveying  the  8th. King's  ft 
Regiment  to  Oswego, and  the  SPEEDY  bore  the  -ench  and  Bar  of  the  provinee 
towards  the  new  town  of  Mewsastle  that  was  never  to  be. These  vessels 
were  manifestly  unseaworthy ,and  the  seamenship  which  lost  them  in  si- 
ght of  land, without  survivors  must  have  been  defective." 

"When  the  "ar  of  1812  began, this  Provincial  Marine  was  but  a  sem- 
blance of  a  Navy. In  the  first  season  it  merely  marked  time  and  it  mar- 
ked it  feery  poorly. When  Captain  Andrew  Gray, Deputy  Quarter-master*  g 
General, inspected  one  half  of  the  Make  Ontario  fleet--two  ships — in 
January  I8l3,he  reported  the  state  of  the  MOIRA  bad, and  the  state  of 
the  ROYAL  GEORGE  worse. It  took  50  minutes  to  shoot  the  guns  off , and 
the  crews  were  dirty  and  not  up  to  strength. A  quarter  of  them  were  sick. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  Navy  it  was  up  at  York, dismantled  .The  fault 
was  not  v/ith  the  men  of  the  Provincial  Marine. The  service  had  died  at 
the  top. Its  Commander  had  been  retired  in  1812  with  50  years  service. 

His  successors  were  not  fortunate. The  officers  of  the  vessels  were 
in  some  instances  naval  men  who  had  came  out  to  the  wilderness. Others 
were  young  men  born  in  the  colony, with  no  training  beyond  tohat  the 
perfunctory  duties  of  the  Provincial  Marine  had  given  since  the  close 
of  the  war  with  France  50 "years  before. The  crews  were  batteaumen, bush- 
rangers ,voyageurs , ex-soldiers, and  a  few  sailors  who  had  found  their 
way  from  the  salt  water  to  the  Great  Lakes. They  were  reinforced  by  vol- 
unteers from  the  "Sugar  Loaf"  tavern  and  the  drafts  from  the  Royal  New- 
foundland Regiment  recruited  from  fishermen  and  sailors  of  the  ancient 
Crown  Colony." 

"With  the  appointment  of  Captain  O'Connor  of  the  Royal  Navy  as 
Commissioner  of  the  Navy  Department  inUpper  Canada  in  the  early  part 
of  the  second  year  of  the  war, the  Provincial  Marine  faded  out. All  per- 
sons , vessels  , and  stores  were  transferred  to  him. The  Officers  were  told 
that  their  commissions  from  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  could  not  be 
recognized  in  the  Royal  Navy. Some  retired  and  took  service  in  the  Mi- 
litia"where"  said  Coffin  acidly" they  were  permitted  to  risk  their  lives 
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without  offence  to  their  feelings". 

"But  some  who  had  commanded  vessels  swallowed  their  pride  and  took 
humble  births  as  pilots  and  sailing  masters  under  the  titled  Commodore 
Sir  James  Lucas  Yeo  and  others  served  as  shipwrights  in  the  dockyard. 

They  compelled  the  admiration  of  these  officers  who  looked  hardest 
and  strightest  down  their  royal  naval  noses  at  these  bush  navigators. 

Dry -rotted  as  it  were, the  Provincial  Marine  served  not  without  honor 
at  the  Capture  of  Detroit, and  at  the  Battles  of  Frenchtown, York, Fort 
Meigs, and  Miami; and  its  members  individually  shared  the  honors  with 
the  Royal  Navy  in  the  capture  of  the  JULIA  and  the  GROWLER  and  destr- 
uction of  the  HAMILTON  and  SCOURGE  on  ^ake  Ontario, the  Battle  of  Sa- 
ckett's  Harbour, the  series  of  fights  known  as  the  Niagara  Sweepstakes 
and  the  Burlington  x"*-aces,the  Battle  of  Oswego  and  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  Navy  which  produced  the  ST  LAWRENCE  sovereign  of  the  fresh- 
water seas." 

"One  of  those  who  were  not  rebuffed  at  the  newcomers  refusal  to 
recognize  his  commission  was  James  Richardson, Jr. , born  In  ICingston.His 
father  had  commanded  the  transport  GOVERNOR  SIMCOE, which  carried  the 
prisoners  fromQueenston  Heights .Young  Richardson  was  a  Lieutenant  in 
the  maligned  M0IRA."e  volunteered  as  Pilot  for  the  new  Commodore's  £ 
flagship, the  WOLFE, just  launched  at  Kingston. LiKe  eight  other  vessels, 
the  WOLFE  was  built  by  young  Richardson's  father-in-law, John  Denis, 
Master  Builder  of  the  Dockyard .And  we  have  with  us  this  afternoon  the 
great  grandson  of  the  same  John  Denis, of  Mount  Dennis, near  Toronto, and 
his  sister. Mr. Dennis  has  brought  with  him  two  priceless  relics, the 
telescope  with  which  his  ancestor  maintained  a  lookout  from  the  crest 
of  Fort  Henry, and  a  rigged  model  of  the  ROYAL  GEORGE, one  of  the  nine 
which  his  grandfather--Lieutenant  Joseph  Dennis — made  of  the  vessels, 
which  John  Dennis , Master -builder , completed  for  the  Royal  Navy  and  the 
Provincial  Marine .Mr. James  Dennis  has  been  prevailed  upon, to  deposit 
these  as  loan  exhibits  with  the  admirable  navy  and  military  museum  in 
the  restored  Fort  Henry." 

"Young  Richardson  with  his  comrade-in-arms  Lieutenant  Joseph  Den- 
nis,had  laid  aside  his  gold  epaulets  for  a  pilot's  tarpaulin, became 
sailing  master  to  the  Commodore. A  red  hot  shot  took  off  his  left  arm 
In  the  Battle  of  Oswego, 124  years  ago  this  afternoon. As  soon  as  the 
stamp  healed  he  resumed  duty. He  was  Pilo£  of  the  ST  LAV-REN CE  ,2304  tons 
burthen  and  23  ft,draft,and  never  stranded  her-the  greatest  feat  of 
sailing  ship  pilotage  ever  accomplished  on  fresh  water. With  peace, he 
became  a  Pastor  and  Bishop  of  the  Method 1st  Episcopal  Church. As  he  had 
once  ploughed  Ontario's  waves, he  now  rode  Ontario's  forests  on  circuit, 
a  one-armed  horseman  of  the  Lord." 

In  general  the  500  officers  and  men  of  the  Royal  Navy, who  served 
on  thelakes  and  whose  post  office  address  if  any, was  this  Navy  Bay, Br- 
itish North  America, came  in  drafts  from  Quebec  or  Halifax. Sir  James 
Yeo  the  Commodore. arriv  d  fromEngland  early  in  l8l3«With  him  came  his 
Lieutenants  from  a  former  command  the  CONFlANCE,a  captured  French 
privateer , which  had  given  Yeo  his  step. These  were  Captains  0' Conor 
and  Mul caster , both  subsequently  knighted. Some  of  the  seamen  marched 
all  the  wa3r  from  St  John,N.B.  on  snowshoes.Two  hundred  and  thirty  of 
these  accompanied  the  2nd. Battalion  of  the  8th. King's ,when  they  came 
thus  toQuebec  in  l8l4.Like  the  Royal  Ifewf oundland  Regiment, the  8th. X 
King's, and  100th. Regiments  acted  as  Marines  in  the  Lake  Fleet." 

"Being  a  man- of -wars man  in  1812, was  something  quite  different 
than  dancing  hornpipes  aboard  H, M.S. PINAFORE .These  seamen  of  the  Royal 
Navy  and  provincial  Marine  had  to  build, rig, and  equipin  the  wilderness 
bringing  their  guns  up  fromQuebec.Some  of  these  bluejankets  were  men 
who  had  been  sent  to  sea  to  serve  time  they  would  otherwise  spent  in 
jail. Others  were  pressed  men, dragged  from  the  merchant  vessels  in  wh- 
ich they  had  shipped  to  make  a  living. Some  were  kidnapped  landsmen. 
Some  Volunteers. All  knew  that  when  leaving  l^ngland  they  might  never 
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see  home  again. Their  families  lost  them  when  they  went  on  board. They 
might  come  back, rolling  in  prize-money  or  stumping  on  a  timber  toe.X 
They  might  serve  years  on  the  '.,'est  India  Station, and  then  be  brought 
to  Halifax  and  sent  up  to  the  lakes, of*  then  out  to  Africa, or  wherever 
England  had  war." 

"But  , however  they  came  into  the  service, and  however  they  reached 
Canada, they  fought  nobly  when  they  got  there, and  we  are  their  Gebtors." 

"Their  fare  was  hard  and  their  care  was  cruel. They  lived  worse 
than  the  convicts  of  Kingston  enitentiary .Their  daily  rations  were 
salt  meat  and  hard  biscuits ,anS  their  drink  was  plenty  of  fresh  water 
and  very  little  rum. Their  quarters  were  unheated  while  they  were  afl- 
oat.They  slept  on  the  soft  side  of  planks  under  the  sky, or  in  hammocks 
slung  between  the  guns, in  decks  so  crammed  that  a  man  could  not  stand 
upright. The  bulwarks  of  the  smaller  brigs  and  schooners  were  not  high 
enough  to  give  the  gunners  and  sea  men  protection  from"  musketry  fire, 
andnhundreds  of  these  heroes  had  to  fight  in  open  boats , with  no  bulw- 
arks at  all, against  red-hot  cannon  balls." 

"There  were  tensurgeons  for  sixty  ships  and  gun-boats, ten  to  cure 
a  thousand  men  or  more, daily  exposed  to  wounds , disease, and  death. Sur- 
gery was  crude  and  cruel, amputation  being  the  favoured  remedy. Surgein 
ans  sufferer  were  both  well  fortified  with  rum, the  knife  and  saw  were 
dipped  in  boiling  water, and  the  injured  partwas  cut  out  or  cut  off." 

"Besides  the  soldiers  of  the  three  Regiments  mentioned  who  served 
on  biard  shipon  the  lakes  there  were  the  Royal  Marines. In  the  inscru- 
table improvidence  of  popular  literature  the  marine  had  been  cast  for 
the  clowns  part. "Tell  that  to  the  Marines" ," Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse 
Marines"  are  jests  of  hoary  antiquity .The  foundation  may  be  the  stupi- 
dity of  officers  who  tried  to  manoeuver  their  men  on  board  ship  in 
battle  as  though  they  were  infantry  on  a  parade  ground. The  proper  use 
of  Marines  in  a  sea  fight  was  as  sharpshooters  and  boarders." 

"They  did  grand  work  at  Oswego, for  it  was  Lieutenant  John  Hewlett 
of  the  Royal  Marines  who  climbed  the  flagstaff  of  the  Fort  and  captured 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  nailed  to  the  mast-head. He, and  his  company  of 
Marines  had  been  stationed  to  cover  the  retreat  should  the  attack  fail; 
but  he  received  permission  to  lead  what  was  optimistically  called  the 
"Forlorn  Hope" .His  party  forced  an  entrance  and  he  cut  his  way  to  the 
f lag- staff .While  climbing  he  was  wounded  by  several  bullets .Having  ga- 
ined the  flag  he  leaned  against  the  foot  of  the  mast, faint  with  loss 
of  blood. A  wounded  defender  on  the  ground  raised  his  musket  to  fire  at 
him  again,  but  the  Colour-Sergeants  bayonet  saved  the  Lieutenant's  life," 

"When  Lieutenant  Hewett  delivered  the  captured  colours  to  Sir  Gor- 
don Drumrnond,the  general  said"No  one  is  so  worthy  of  them  as  yourself", 
and  annuallythereafter,on  the  anniversary  of  this  day  Lieutenant  Hew- 
ett 's  men  used  to  presnt  him  with  a  wreath  of  laurel". 

"As  ,in  effect, Brig -Gen. Cruiishank  will  in  a  moment  do  for  the 
heroes  of  Oswego  and  ^avy  Bay .And  none  so  worthy  as  himself." 

"No  war  can  be  fought  without  bloodshed, suffering  and  death. The 
'Butcher's  Bill'  on  both  sides  in  the  Battle  of  Oswego  looks  vegetarian 
in  comparison  with  the  Merry  Christmas  motor  massacres  in  this  country 
that  the  Battle  of  Oswego  saved  for  us." "In  Ontario  in  1938  more  lives 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the  insanity  of  swift  locomotion  than  died  at 
Oswego  in  18 14, and  the  maimed  in  this  years  evidence  of  progress  out- 
numbered the  wounded  at  Oswego   fifty  to  one. Of  the  British  forces 
attacking  Oswego  twenty  two  were  killed  and  seventy  two  wounded. The 
defenders  lost  six  killed  and  thirty  eight  wounded. In  Ontario, last  year 
768  were  killed  by  motor  cars  and  8951  were  maimed." 

"The  finest  thing  about  the  battle  is  that  it  accomplished  its  obj- 
ect,and  not  one  British  soldier  or  bailor  got  drunk, and  not  one  hen- 
roost was  robbed." 

"The  object  of  the  Battle  of  Oswego  was  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 


completing  new  ships  before  the  3T  LAWRENCE  could  be  launched  at  King- 
stoh.This  object  was  accomplished. The  British  captured  or  carried  off 
3000  barrels  of  provisions , several  miles  of  long  rope, (Large) , and  se- 
ven big  ship's  guns .They  destroyed  some  others  and  all  the  barracks 
and  public  huildings.They  captured  three  transport  schooners. Not  one 
civilian  was  injured, insulted, or  robbed .Equipment  of  the  contemplated 
American  ships  was  delayed  and  although  the  enemy  learned  of  the  ST 
LAURENCE  and  began  still  a  larger  ship  to  meet  her, war  was  over  before 
this  ship  was  launched. She  was  never  launched  as  Britain  had  that  con- 
trol of  the  lake  that  was  vital." 

"They  knew  how  to  make  war  in  1812. That  is  why  we  have  had  124 
years  of  peace  and  a  frontier  of  4000  miles  defended  by  fence-posts 
since  the  Battle  of  Oswego .As  I  said  no  war  can  be  fought  without  bl- 
oodshed,but  no  war  has  left  cleaner  wounds  of  fewer  scars  than  the  War 
of  1812-14.". 


Treaty  of  Ghent  signed 
December  24th., 1814. 
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WINDS OR, OUT. 


Former  British  Fort  Houses  Historic  Exhibits 


Built  in  1811,  Baby  House  on  Windsor  riverfront,  will  be  opened  today.    Detroit  is  in  background. 


Old  Blockhouse  Home 
For  History  It  Made 


Robert  Fuller,  Artist,  Examines  Two-Pound  Cannon 

Rare  weapon  was  used  on  British  warships  during  1812- 
14   War.    It   weighs  220  pounds,  fired  round  lead  ball. 


Windsor,  May  6  —  When 
Attorney-General  Roberts  opens 
this  city's  first  historical  mu- 
seum tomorrow,  he  will  turn 
back  the  hands  of  time  almost 
150  years. 

Baby  House,  a  brick  and 
stone  former  British  Army 
blockhouse  in  downtown  Wind- 
sor, will  house  displays  recreat- 
ing the'  turbulent  War  of  1812, 
remindful  of  the  rich  fur-trad- 
ing era  and  the  start  of  Canada's 
growth  into  a  nation. 

Built  in  1811,  this  two-story 
structure  has  been  bombarded 
by  U.S.  forces,  fired  by  blazing 
Indian  arrows,  shelled  by  in- 
vading British  redcoats  attempt- 
ing to  recapture  the  stronghold 
and  attacked  by  the  deteriorat- 
ing effects  of  time. 

Now,  renovated  and  equipped 
at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  this  land- 
mark, once  headquarters  for 
British  General  Isaac  Brock  and 
*U.S.  Brigadier-General  William 
Hull,  governor  of  the  territory 
of  Michigan  during  the  War  of 
1812,  the  Hiram  Walker  His 
torical  Museum  will  once  again 
occupy  the  spotlight  in  Cana- 
dian affairs. 

For  three  days,  May  7-9  in- 
clusive, this  youngest  of  Cana 
dian  museums,  will  be  the  focal 
point  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Canadian  Museums  Associa^ 
tion.  which  is  to  be  held  here 

Delegates  for  this  conference 
from  across  Canada  will  gather 
here  for  the  opening  of  the 
museum  which  is  sponsored  and 
financed  by  the  Hiram  Walker 
Co.  Ltd. 

The  new  museum  was  first 
constructed  by  Col.  Francois 
Baby  (pronounced  Bobby)  on 
land  deeded  to  his  family  by 
Cadillac,  French  founder  of 
Detroit. 

Unoccupied  for  more  than  a 
decade  now,  the  building  fell 
to  ruin.  It  was  bought  by  the 
Windsor  Historical  Sites  Asso- 
ciation in  1940  and  a  fund 
drive  in  1947  to  restore  the  run- 


down house  resulted  in  the  rais- 
ing of  $8,000. 

Months  of  research  and  lov- 
ing care  have  been  lavished  on 
this  building  until  now,  under 
the  direction  of  Alan  Douglas, 
the  29-year-old  curator,  the 
rich  Victorian  interior  has  been 
restored  in  bright  *  paslcl 
shades. 

The  bleak  rooms  which  hous- 
ed the  powder  kegs  and  can- 
nons are  now  occupied  by 
brightly  lighted  glass  show- 
cases filled  with  Indian  arrow- 
heads, muskets,  powder  horns, 
fur  pelts  and  parchment  docu- 
mentaries tracing  the  history  of 
Southwestern   Ontario. 

Using  theatrical  props,  said 
Mr.  Douglas,  "We  intend  using 
our  objects  to  tell  an  integrated 
story.  We  won't  end  up  with 
a  row  of  guns  side  by  side  with 
little  labels  and  leave  it  at  that,  i 
We  will  tell  the  story  of  de- 
velopment from  one  to  another 
with  samples  to  illustrate  the 
story." 


II 
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ffiORGHS  flowed  arid  mallet  a  ad 
adze  hammered  a  chorus  in  the 
shipyards  at  York  and  Kingston  In 
the  winter  months  of  1813  as  the 
British  leverishly  prepared  to  grapple 
with  the  Americans  for  command  of 
the  lake.  The  "General  Wolfe,"  to 
carry  24  guns,  was  building  at  Kings- 
Jon,  and  at  York  the  half-completed 
"Sir  Isaac  Brock,"  a  30-gun  ship,  was 
Inviting  bar*  for  a  prowling  foe. 

Across  the  lake  at  Sackett's  Harbor 
Ifche  American  shipwrights  drove  the 
last  spikes  in  the  "President  Madi- 
6on,"  and  on  April  25  Commodore 
Isaac  Chauncey  with  sixteen  sail 
stood  out  for  Canadian  shores.     The 


American  strategy  was  simple:  Cap- 
ture or  destroy  the  British  vessels 
and  harry  and  ravage  the  lake  towns 
at  will  while  their  armies  severed 
our  land  communications.  Chauncey's 
attack  would  have  fallen  on  Kingston, 
the  centre  of  British  naval  activity, 
had  the  fortifications  not  looked  too 
strong.  Instead  he  headed  for  de- 
fenceless little  York,  where  the  newi 
frigate,  Sir  Isaac  Brock,"  was  high 
and  dry  ;n  the  stocks  near  the  foot 
of  Yonge  street  and  ready  for  caulk 
ing.  Two  lesser  companions  lay  near- 
by, the  brig  "Duke  of  Gloucester," 
and   the   'Prince   Regent." 

General    Roger    Hale    Sheaffe,   sue 


cessor  to  Brock,  knew  an  attack  was 
coming,  but  he  was  in  the  dark  about 
the  '  time  it  would  fall.  He  knew 
York  was  almost  defenceless,  but  an 
ene-geti'  commander  might  have 
improved  his  position  to  meet  what- 
ever eventualities  fate   had  in  store. 

York's  Fortifications 

To  the  west  of  the  town,  opposite 
Gibraltar  Point  and  in  the  angle 
formed  by  Garrison  Creek  and  the 
bay  lay  the  fort,  a  rough  earthwork 
enclosing  staunchly  built  log  block- 
houses, the  Government  House,  bar- 
racks and  some  smaller  buildings.  In 
1811  when  Brock  was  stiU  living  a 
temporary  stone  magazine  storing  500 


kegs  of  powder  tmrt  tons  ot  shot  was 
built  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
earthwork  facing  the  lake. 

Several  hundred  yards  to  the  west 
stood  the  western  battery  nearby  the 
site  of  the  present  Princes'  Gates. 
This  was  the  most  westerly  defence 
ot  York.  Stilt  further  west  lay  a  few 
mounds  ot  earth  marking  the  site  of 
the  old  French  fort.  Roullle,  describ- 
ed by  the  American  invaders  in  their 
despatches  at  "old  Port  Tarento." 
Between  the  western  battery  and  the 
main  fort  stood  the  centre  or  half 
moon  battery.  North  and  west  of  the 
and  the  two  batteries  were  wood- 
ed areas  interspersed  with  clearings, 
;:iid  tic  the  fort  there  was  a  large 
common.  To  the  east  lay  the  Garri- 
|  Creek  ravine  with  a  bridge  span- 


bound  for  Fort  George.  There  was 
likewise  present  a  detachment  of  the 
Royal  Newfoundland  Regiment  and 
the  49th,  so-ie  Glengarry  Fencibles, 
Royal  Artillerymen,  dockyard  men, 
militia  and  Indians.  The  correct 
fmuster  role  of  York's  defence  was  as 
follows: 

8th    Regiment    180 

Royal    Newfoundlanders    . .   100 

Glengarry    Fencibles    60 

Royal    Artillery    13 

Artificers  and  Dockmen   .       50 

3rd  York  Militia , 250 

Indians    40 

693 
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Gen.  Roger  Hale  Sheaffe 


ning  the  stream  and  connecting  with 
the  road  leading  to  the  town. 

For  nis  defence  of  York  Sheaffe 
had  two  complete  twelve-pounders, 
also  two  eighteen-pounders  and  a 
twelve-pounder  minus  trunnions, 
relics  of  the  war  with  Fiance.  With 
these  five  pieces  his  troops  fought 
the  battle.  Had  Sheaffe  been 
nimble- «?itted  he  could  have  had  a 
much  more  formidable  battery.  Down 
at  the  shipyard  where  the  "Sir  Isaac 
Brock"  was  building,  frozen  in  the 
ice  and  mire  lay  the  long  twelves 
and  carronades  of  the  "Prince  Regent.' 
They  had  been  removed  from  this 
jship  to  De  placed  In  the  "Brock" 
when  completed,  and  the  "Prince 
Regent"  was  fitted  with  a  smaller 
armament  taken  from  the  brig  "Duke 
of  Gloucester."  With  the  enemy  at 
hand  a  frantic  effort  was  made  to 
dig  the  long  twelves  from  the  ice, 
but   it  was  then  too  late. 

Of  flesh  and  blood  Sheaffe  had  a 
meagre  supply,  though  of  high  quaH 
lty.  On  the  Saturday  previous  to  the 
attack  180  men  of  the  8th  or  King's 
Regiment,  Capt.  McNeill  at  their 
head,    had    arrived      from      Kingston 


First  Glimpse  of  Americans 

Five  o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon, 
April  26,  a  signalman  posted  on  the 
high  bluffs  at  Scarboro  caught  the 
first  glimpse  of  Chauncey's  white 
wings.  A  messenger  mounted  in  haste 
and  rode  toward  the  town.  The  signal! 
arm  on  a  tall  pole  wig-wagged  up  and 
[down  telegraphing  the  news  to  the 
watchers  closer  in  that  the  enemy 
had  been  sighted.  Signal  guns  boom- 
ed their  warning  message  and  the 
bell  in  St.  James'  Church  was  rung. 
The  militia  dropped  their  daily  tasks 
and  assembled  at  the  market  place 
on  King  stieet,  where  they  remained 
during  the  night  under  arms.  Chaun- 
cey's flotilla  was  too  far  out  in  the1 
lake  to  attempt  a  landing  that  even- 
ing, and  the  garrison  confidently 
waited  his  coming  In  the  morning. 
Sheaffe  was  as  yet  in  ignorance  of 
the  point  of  attack,  but  he  posted 
Captain  Fustace's  company  of  the 
King's  K'  Jment  to  the  east  of  the 
town,    lest    a^V/ 


^//uprise    be    attempted 

from   that   direction,     while   the   main 

'-,  ' 

force  waited  at  the  fo.^at  Garrison- 

„      ,  ''-•■ 

Creek. 

Next  morning  when  the  mists  were 
swept  away  by  the  brisk  breoip 
Chauncey's  vessels  were  spied  two 
miles  off  the  mainland  bearing  down 
toward  Gibraltar  Point.  The  Sta^s 
and  Stripes  and  long  streamers  of 
red,  white  and  blue  snapped  ej\d 
fluttered  at  the  mastheads  as  the  ves- 
sels plowed  steadily  ahead.  The  Com- 
modore's flagship.  "President  MadiJ 
son,"  carrying  24  short  thirty-twos, 
dwarfed  most  of  the  others.  Chaun- 
cey's flotilla,  strictly  speaking,  was 
not  a  oattle  fleet,  though  capable  of 
firing  a  broadside  of  1,000  pouncU. 
It  consisted  chiefly  of  schooners,  little 
vessels  which  had  been  busy  a  l>.v 
years  before  in  the  carrying  trade, 
but  now  impressed  for  sterner  pur- 
poses. There  was  the  brig  Oneida 
carrying  sixteen  short  twenty-fouis,,' 
and  the  schooners  Hamilton,  Scourt 
age,  Tompkins,  Conquest,  Growler, 
Julia,  Asp,  Pert,  Fair  American,  On- 
tario, Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  the 
transpovts  Raven,  Lark  and  Fly.  Mc: 
of    them    were    manned    by    crews 


•<W 


less    tbrai      fifty.   The    Madison 
200    and    the   Oneida    100.     The    700 
sailors  in  Chauncey's  flotilla^  equalled 
York's   defenders. 

The  American  Forces 

Aboard  these  vessels  In  addition  to 
700  sailors  and  marines  and  packed  In 
every  conceivable  place,  were  1,700 
American  regulars,  riflemen  and  mili- 
tia, under  Major-General  Henry  Dear- 
born, with  Brigadier-General  Zebu- 
Ion  M.  Pike  second  In  command.  The 
force  consisted  of  Forsyth's  Rifle- 
men, to  lead  in  the  attack,  detach- 
ment of  the  6th,  15th,  16th  and  21st 
U.S.  Infantry,  3rd  U.S.  Artillery,  and 
McClure's  Volunteers.  This  was  the 
real  striking  arm. 

General  Pike  begged  permission 
from  Dearborn  to  lead  the  attack  and 
was  granted  permission.  Zebulon 
Pike  gave  his  life  for  his  country 
fighting  against  us  in  the  battle  of 
York,  but  Toronto  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  commemorate  him  this 
centennial  year,  for  his  last  general 
order  to  his  men  indicates  he  had  the 
instincts  of  an  officer  and  a  gentle 
man.  Before  his  men  sailed  from 
Sackett's  harbor  he  told  them  that 
they  must  be  mindful  of  the  honor 
of  their  country  and  the  "disgraces 
which  recently  have  tarnished  our 
arms,"  but  he  hoped  the  blood  of  an 
unresisting  enemy  would  never  stain 
the  weapons  of  his  soldiers  "The 
unoffending  citizens  of  Canada  are 
many  of  them  our  own  countrymen, 
and  the  poor  Canadians  have  been 
forced  into  the  war.  Their  property 
must,  therefore,  be  held  sacred,"  said 
the  soldier  who  gave  his  name  to 
a  mountain  peak. 

The  Attack 

As  Chauncey's  flotilla  bore  westward  | 
about  7  o'clock  that  morning  the  plan 
of  attack  was  disclosed.    They  would 
attempt  to  land  in  the  clearing  where 
once  stood     old     Fort     Rouille     and 
launch   their   attack   from   the   west, 
first  on  the  fort  on  Garrison  Creek 
and  later  on  the  town.  Quickly  per- 
ceiving   their    purpose,    Sheaffe    dis- 
posed his  small  force  for  the  defence. 
Major    James   Givens   and    the    forty 
Indians    were    despatched    westward 
along  the  lake  front     to     delay     the 
landing   parties   at   the   point  of  de- 
barkation till   the   regulars  could  be 
sent  to  their  aid.    The  Americans  on 
the   vessels   plainly   saw   the   Indians 
and  a  few  officers  hurrying  through 
the  open  woods  on  the  banks  >  and  the 
shipa  opened  fire  on  them  as|.  well  as 
on  the   fortifications.     The   company 
of  Glengarry  Fencibles  was  instruct- 
ed to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  Indians. 
Sheaffe  then  turned  to  the  backbone 
of  his  force,     the     King's    Regiment 
-nmpanies  and  the  Royal  Newfound- 
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the  Same  Fine  Looking 


usewives  everywhere  are  proving  that  weary 
waxing,  rubbing  and  polishing  floors  CAN 
half. 

n  easier  way,  a  quicker  way  to  care  for  floors. 
NE  and  SHUFFLE  TEST  proves  there  is  a 
e,  that  there  is  ONE  floor  wax  which  enables 
lave  good  looking  floors  all  the  time  and 


,~^>'<'j|  hour's  work  in  every  two 


NE   AND   SHUFFLE   TEST 

I  have  some  of  your  present  polish  left,  get  from 
tin  of  Poliflor  and  test  them  both  side  by  side^ 
i  any  one  floor  in  your  home  where  the  finish  must 
'/<ni  take  a  floor  where  wear  is  extra  hard  and  do  this 
Vax. 

>alance  of  your  floors  use  the  polish  you  always 
ing.  Test  the  results  you  get  from  both  finishes 
of  time — we  leave  the  decision  to  you. 
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out  and  Pennyb 
the   king. 
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landers.  Captain  Eustace's  company 
at  the  east  of  the  town  was  ordered 
in  and  the  Grenadiers  of  the  Kings, 
119  men,  under  Captain  McNeill,  and 
the  Newfoundlanders  under  Col. 
Heathcote,  were  directed  to  move 
westward  parallel  to  the  lake  shore, 
but  sufficiently  far  from  it  to  screen 
their  presence  from  the  keen-eyed 
lookouts  on  the  American  ships, 
several  of  which  were  bearing  close 
',in  to  the  shore.  Sheaffe's  plan  was 
to  mask  his  stalwart  regulars,  until 
enemy  was  landing,  then  to 
flounce  on  him  like  a  hawk  and  give 
iim  the  bayonet. 

Glengarries   Were  Misled 

(  But  as  often  happens  in  the  excite- 
i  «ient  of  battle,  an  officer  erred. 
ajor-General  Shaw,  the  Adjutant- 
tcneral  of  Militia,  led  a  portion  of 
;ie  3rd  Yorks  on  a  road  at  the  back 
f  the  wood  to  guard  against  a  flank 
ttack  from  the  north,  and  by  some 
iistake  he  also  led  away  the  Glen- 
irry  company  from  the  direction 
!*signed  to  it  and  marched  it  along 
ith  the  militia.  As  a  result  the 
lengarries  came  late  into  action 
stead  of  being  near  the  Indians  at 
Hhe  commencement.  The  Glengarries 
found  themselves  in  the  locality  of 
|  the  present  High  Park   and  too  far 


away  to  give  adequate  aid  to  their 
hard-pressed  comrades,  the  Grena- 
diers of  the  King's  Regiment,  in  their 
battle  with  the  Americans  at  a  point 
we  now  know  as  Sunnyside. 

Disposition  of  the  defending  forces 
at  the  outset  was,  therefore,  as 
follows : 

1.  Indians  scouting  along  the 
waterfront. 

2.  King's  Grenadiers  and  Newfound- 
landers marching  parallel  but  out  of 
sight  of  the  enemy. 

3.  Further  north  on  a  parallel  road 
militia  and  Glengarries. 

Meanwhile  the  stiff  breeze  bellied 
the  sails  and  whooped  the  invading 
flotilla  westward  past  the  point 
Chauncey  and  Dearborn  had  selected 
for  landing  their  men.  The  soldiers 
jammed  the  decks  and  alongside  the 
vessels  the  boats  and  batteaux  trailed 
ready  for  the  landing  parties. 
Sailors  "yo  heaved"  and  the  anchors 
went  down  with  a  rattle  off  the  pres- 
ent South  Parkdale.  The  ships*  boats 
were  pulled  close  in  and  into  them 
like  monkeys  went  Forsyth's  rifle- 
men  to  lead  the   attack. , . 

',  much  for  the  excited  American  com- 
With  a  cheer  the  boats  pulled  away     mander>  plke>  standing  on  the   deck 

from  the  ships   and  headed  for  the    Qf  thg  ..Madison  .. 

narrow  beach  in  front  of  the  present  ]       „By    „    he    cried>    ..j    can,t 

Sunnyside   station.    The   high   hanks , 


dipped  to  the  water  line  at  this  point 
and  provided  an  opportunity  for  the 
invaders  to  rally  before  their  first 
rush  at  the  defenders.  Here  the  first 
encounter  of  the  day  took  place,  with 
the  puffs  of  smoke  and  snapping 
rifles  denoting  the  presence  of  the 
Indian  sharpshooters. 

Battle  on  the  Beach 

Assured  of  the  point  of  landing 
Captain  McNeill  brought  his  Grena- 
diers and  Newfoundlanders  down  to 
the  bank  and  drew  them  up  in  line, 
while  the  balls  from  the  big  guns  on 
the  "Madison"  and  grape  and  can- 
nister  from  the  smaller  guns  on  the 
schooners  whined  and  screamed  a 
tornado  of  death  to  cover  the  land- 
ing party.  To  return  this  hurricane 
of  shot  the  defenders  had  only  their 
muskets  and  rifles  but  their  fire 
seemed  to  have  been  sufficiently  brisk 
to  cause  the  oncoming  boats  to  pause 
for  a  moment.  The  oarsmen  stopped 
rowing.  Would  they  go  on  or  fall 
back?  Upon  such  moments  victory 
and  defeat  hang  in  the  balance. 
The     momentary     halt     was     too 
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stay  here  any  longer.  Come,  jump 
in,"  he  shouted  to  his  etaff,  and 
overboard  he  and  they  went  Into  a 
boat  Commodore  Chauncey  had  re- 
served for  them.  The  rowers  bent 
their  backs  to  the  task.  With  a  cry 
Forsyth's  men  in  the  leading  boats 
surged  forward  again  and  as  their 
keels  struck  the  gravel  of  the  beach 
they  were  overboard  taking  what 
shelter  they  could  to  return  the  fire 
of  the  Indians  and  British.  They 
stretched  out  in  a  chain  and  engaged 
the  defenders  while  more  boatloads 
with  regulars  were  coming  ashore, 
the  rowers  whipping  their  oars 
through  the  water  like  racers.  The 
15th  and  16th  U.  S.  Infantry  form- 
ing the  first  brigade  quickly  landed, 
bringing  with  them  two  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery. Next  came  three  platoons  of 
the  reserve  of  the  first  brigade  un- 
der Major  Swan,  their  officers  shout- 
ing orders,  "Overboard  men,"  and, 
"Form  up   behind  the  colors." 

Major  Eustis  with  an  artillery  train 
covered  by  his  own  men  was  hurried 
ashore,  the  boxes  of  ammunition  kept 
clear  of  the  water.  Then  came  four 
platoons  of  Col.  McClure's  volunteer 
corps  and  Iftst  (fl  all  six  platoons  of 
the  21st  U.  S.  Regiment. 

As  the  invaders  hustled  in,  the  big 
I  and  little  guns  on  the  ships  contin- 
ued their  murderous  fire  into  the 
British  ranks.  Men  fell  and  Capt. 
Loring,  aide  to  General  Sheaffe,  had 
his  horse   shot  under   him. 

Captain  McNeill  Stricken 

Major  King  of  the  15th  U.  S.  In- 
fantry lined  up '  his  men  for  the 
charge.  The  gallant  Capt.  McNeill, 
at  the  head  of  his  Grenadiers,  shout- 
ed "Bayonets,  lads,"  and  at,  the  same 
moment   a   ball    struck    him    and    he 
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spun  around,  dead.     General  Sheaffe 


rallied  his  men  and  a  counter  attack 
was  driven  home  right  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  where  the  blood  of 
friend  and  foe  alike  incarnadined  it. 
Lieut.  Irvine  of  M'Clure's  volunteers 
received  a  bayonet  thrust  through 
his  shoulder  as  he  stepped  from  a 
boat  at  the  head  of  his  men.  Others 
toppled  into  the  water  with  blood 
pouring  from  bullet-torn  bodies. 

But  at  close  quarters  it  was  a 
battle  of  bayonets.  Pike  gave  the 
order,  "The  riflemen  in  front  will 
maintain  their  ground  at  all  hazards. 
No  man  except  the  light  troops  In 
front  to  load.  Charge  with  the  bay- 
onets!' 

Weight  of  numbers  on  the  beach 
and  bank  commenced  to  tell  and  al- 
though General  Sheaffe,  his  aide,  Col. 
Loring,  and  Col.  Heathcote  of  the 
Newfoundlanders  repeatedly  beat  off 


attacks  by  the  15th  and  16th  U.  6. 
Infantry  they  were  slowly  forced  back. 
The  Americans  got  control  of  the 
bank  and  brought  their  field  pice 
and  howitzer  into  action.  Donald 
McLean,  clerk  of  the  assembly,  was 
killed  during  the  struggle.  The  bril- 
liant  scnric.    coats    and    white   cross 

of  the  King's   Grcu:;r!:- 
shining    targets    for    Forsyth's    rifle-  ] 
men,    who    harried    them    from    the 
right  snd  left  flanks. 

Through  the  woods  between  the 
landing  place  and  the  old  Fort 
Rouille  the  combatants  stubbornly 
fought.  The  Americans  experienced 
difficulty  In  dragging  along  their 
guns.  Sheaffe  placed  a  detachment 
of  the  King's  with  some  militia  near 
the  edge  of  the  wood  to  protect  his 
left  flank  and  these  successfully  re- 
pulsed a  column  of  the  enemy  which 
was  advancing  along  the  bank  at 
the  lake  side.  But  the  American 
flotilla  now  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
attackers.  As  soon  as  the  last  man 
nad  been  put  ashore  Chauncey  ord- 
ered "Weigh  anchors,"  and  his  ves- 
sels commenced  to  beat  eastward. 
firing  at  the  retreating  Canadians 
and  British  and"  into  the  fort. 

The  fight  in  the  woods  raged  all 
morning  and  it  was  almost  2  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  when  Pike's  men 
emerged  into  the  cleared  space  in 
the  rear  of  Fort  Rouille. 

Western  Battery  Blows  Up 

Some  of  the  British  collected  be- 
hind the  western  battery  west  of  the 
main  fortifications.  In  this  battery 
were  the  two  eighteen  pounders  min- 
us trunnions  which  had  been  pressed 
into  service.  Some  of  the  Newfound- 
landers had  clamped  the  old  pieces  to 
pine  logs  and  pointed  them  out 
at  the  hostile  vessels. 

A  charge  was  rammed  home  in  one 
of  them  and  an  officer,  after  point-  I 
ing  the  gun,  anxious  to  see  whether 
the  ball  would  take  effect,  climbed 
onto  the  top  of  the  bastion  for  a 
better  view.  Behind  the  gun  stood 
the  travelling  magazine,  a  large 
wooden  chest  filled  with  powder 
cartridges  for  the  big  guns. 

The  bombardier  awaiting  the  word 
to  fire,  held  his  lighted  fuse  behind 
him  as  required  by  the  drill  but  un- 
fortunately too  near  the  magazine. 
His  linstock  made  contact  with  a 
cartridge  in  it  and  the  result  was 
terrific  and  tragic.  In  one  tremendous 
blast  the  battery  was  filled  with  dead 
and  dying. 

"To  the  sky  like  rockets  go 
All  that  mingle  there  below, 
Many  a  tall  and  goodly  man 
Scorched  an  '  shrivelled  to  a  span." 
Every  man  in  the  battery  was  blown 
into  the  air.     The  officer  who  stood 
on    top    of    the    bastion    was    hurled 
down,  but  escaped  with  bruises.     One 
of  the  eighteen   pounders   was   over- 
turned   and    the    platform    torn    up. 
Headless  and  legless  blackened  trunks 
which    had    besn    their    comrades    a 
moment  previously  were  scattered  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  stunned  survivors. 
The   deat      toll   from  the   single  blast 
was   eighteen   and   there   were   pitiful 
sights    as    the    injured    v«r«    carried 
back  to  the  fort. 


A  valiant  attempt  was  made  to  get 
the  battery  into  action  to  meet  the 
oncoming  foe,  momentarily  expected. 
The  guns  were  righted,  but  Sheaffe 
sent  an  order  to  retire  to  Govern- 
ment House  square  in  the  fort.  The 
two  guns  were  spiked  and  the  remain- 
ing defenders  fell  back  to  the  main 
fortifications,  with  the  Americas  ad- 
vancing in  column  behind  them. 

mHE  guns  of  Chauncey's     American 

flotilla    thundered      as    it    6lowly 

moved    eastward    to    anchor    midway 

between  Gibraltar  Point  and  the  fort. 

Cannonballs  echoed  on  the  solid  log 
blockhouses  and  earthworks  as  timb- 
ers and  splinters  caromed  through  the 
air. 

The  Government  House  square  in 
our  town  of  York  was  a  scene  of  in- 
describable confusion  121  years  ago 
yesterday.  When  it  became  apparent 
that  there  would  be  hand-to-hand 
finhtiric:  with  the  American  invad- 
ers at  the  fort,  feie  women  and 
children  were  moved  out,  but  their 
household  belongings  remained  be- 
hind littering  the  ground. 

After  the  terrible  explosion  at  the 
Western  battery  (described  in  yes- 
terday's story)  an  attempt  to  get 
the  two  old  eighteen  pounders  into 
action  again  had  failed,  and  with  the 
Americans  pressing  them  closely  the 
regulars  and  militia  fell  back.  Some 
made  a  feeble  attempt  to  fight  at 
the  centre  or  half-moon  battery 
which  lay  midway  between  the 
main  fortifications  and  the  western 
battery,  but  the  action  at  this  point 
did  not  last  long  as  the  two  complete 
twelve  pounders  and  a  third  gun  of 
the  same  calibre,  but  without 
trunnions,  were  at  the  Government 
House  square.  It  was  here  the  final 
stand  was  made  by  the  defenders  of 
York. 

Convinced  that  further  fighting 
with  his  meagre  force  was  futile,  Gen- 
eral Sheaffe  gave  the  hurriedly  Issued 
order:  "Destroy  the  public  stores  and 
blow  up  the  magazine."  An  artillery 
sergeant  sped  to  the  task.  The  maga- 
zine, a  stone  building,  containing  500 
powder  kegs,  stood  on  the  south  side 
of  the  southern  earthwork  on  the  lake 
front.  A  time  fuse  was  laid  to  it. 

Meanwhile,  with  victory  now  in 
sight,  the  American  troops  marched 
up  to  the  western  side  of  the  main 
earthwork  and  General  Pike  ordered 
Captain  Walworth  of  the  16th  U.S. 
Infantry  to  make  the  assault.  Sud- 
denly the  guns  at  Government  House 
square  opened  fire,  halting  the  foe. 
General  Pike  then  ordered  his  men  to 
wait  until  his  artillery  pieces  could 
be  brought  forward  by  Major  Eustis. 
The  delay  was  scarcely  necessary  for 
the  defence  had  come  to  an  end. 
The  guns  were  spiked  and  off  march- 
ed the  British,  over  the  Garrison 
Creek  bridge  and  along  the  road  to  the 
town.  Then  over  the  earthworks 
came  the  Americans  in  a  rush,  un- 
aware that  the  right  flank  of  their 
column  was  but  yards  away  from  the 
quickly  burning  fuse  leading  to  the 
powder  magazine.  Recklessly  they 
dashed  along  while  the  British  regu- 
lars followed  by  the  militia  quickly 
wound  out  the  east  gate. 


The   western   battery   was   accidentally   blown   up,   J»"'n«  J*^ 
of    the    British    defenders.         One    of    the    two    guns    without    tr»«»«o« 
wa.   pointed    at   an   American   vessel,    while    *™"?*   *}%a™m}c™1 
the   bombardier  held   the   match   behind   h.m   and   i 
in  contact  with   the   cartridge  magazine 

The  Magazine  Explosion 

Zebulon  Pike,  a  happy  man.  with 
York  in  his  grasp,  sat  down  on  a 
stump  while  a  stout  British  sergeant, 
Joseph  Shepherd  by  name,  was  led 
up  for  interrogation.  But  the  Gen- 
eral never  finished  his  query.  As  he 
spoke  a  tremendous  rippling  flash 
rent  the  fort.  The  earth  rocked  and 
an  tmmen<|i  cloud  ballooned  into  the 
air.  The  British  troops,  looking  back, 
beheld  a  greaf,  confused  mass  of 
smoke,  ..timber,  men,' eajrth  and  stone 
ascend  to  a  great  height.  The  smoke 
lifted  higher,  but  in  a  moment  tim- 
bers, stones,  earth,  muskets,  trunks 
and  heads  of  men  rained  back  to 
earth,  some  of  the  debris  falling  on 
the  last  of  the  retreating  militia. 
Captain  Loring,  the  aide-de-camp,  was 
wounded,  and  his  second  horse  was 
killed  as  he  sped  away  from  the  fort. 

When  the  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust 
are  blown  away  the  American  sur- 
vivors anxiously  look  around  for  their 
Qtueral,    Where  is    Pike?  A  moment 

ago  he  sat  on  that  stump.  There  he 
is  on  the  ground  with  a  gash  in  his 
chest  from  a  flying  piece  of  masonry. 
Nearby,  wounded,  lies  the  British  ser- 
geant Shepherd.  The  soldiers  rush  to 
pick  up  their  general.  Mortally 
wounded,  he  turns  his  head  as  he 
hears   loud    cheering. 


"The  British  Union  Jack  Is  com- 
ing down,  General,"  one  of  his  of- 
ficers tells  him,  "The  Stars  and 
Stripes  are  going  up."  He  smiles  but 
cannot  speak.  He  is  carried  down 
to  the  water's  edge  when:  lie  is 
placed  in  a  boat  and  taken  aboard 
the  schooner  Pert.  An  hour  later  he 
dies  on  the  "President  Madison." 

The  explosion  at  the  powder  maga- 
zine was  the  great  disaster  which  be- 
fell the  American  forces  that  day.  It 
killed  28  of  them  outright  and 
"'minded  222  more.    Long  rows  of  the 


latter  were  stretched  on  the  ground 
awaiting  attention.  Among  them  was 
Stephen  H.  Moor,  captain  in  the  Bal- 
timore Volunteers.  "This  horrible  ex- 
plosion has  deprived  me  of  my  left 
leg  and  otherwise  grievously  wound- 
ed me,"  he  wrote.  "I  was  taken  from 
I  the  field  and  carried  on  board  the 
Commodore's  ship  where  my  leg  was 
amputated." 

Following  the  explosion  the  Ameri- 
cans feared  a  counter-attack  and  Col. 
Pierce  of  the  16th  U.S.  Infantry,  who 
succeeded  Pike  in  command,  ordered 
them  to  be  ready  for  an  assault  or  to 
move    forward    to    the    attackt      But 
Sheaffe  had  no  intention  of  counter- 
attacking. With  the  remnant     of  his 
force   clear   of   the     fort,     his      men 
marched   along  the     Garrison     Road 
toward  the  town.    A  halt  was  ordered 
at  Elmsley  House  near  the  intersec- 
tion   of    King    and    Simcoe      streets. 
Some      of      the      officers      were     for 
making    another   stand,    but    Sheaffe 
wouldn't    hear    of    it.      He    gave    the 
orders  for  the  destruction  of  the  ship 
"Sir  Isaac  Brock,"  but  no  one  thought 
the  "Duke  of  Gloucester"  was  worth 
burning  and  so  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of   the   enemy   to  be   fitted   up   and 
taken  away.  The  brig  "Prince  Regent- 
had   sailed  for  Kingston   a  few  days 
before    the      appearance      of    Chaun- 
cey's  squadron. 

At  3  o'clock  Sheaffe  and  180  regu- 
lars were  off  at  the  double  quick  to- 
ward the  road  to  Kingston.  They 
destroyed  the  Don  bridge  as  they 
crossed  it  to  prevent  pursuit.  Back 
in  the  town  the  3rd  York  militia  re- 
mained to  face  the  Yankee  music, 
their  two  officers,  Col.  William 
Chewett  and  Major  William  Allan, 
$  instructed  to  make  the  best  terms<J 
they  could  with  the  enemy. 

Having  secured  control  of  the  fort, 
Col.  Pierce  ordered  the  Invaders  to 
march  into  the  town.  From  three 
to  four  p.m.  his  men  paraded  the 
streets,  entering  the  houses  and  stores 
and  generally  making  free  with  pri- 
vate property. 

A  Militant  Churchman 

In  that  awful  emergency,  Dr.  John 
Strachan,  Archdeacon  of  York,  show- 
ed himself  a  strong  man.  Upon 
hearing  the  tremendous  explosion  at 
the  magazine  he  hurried  home  and 
found  Mrs.  Strachan  terror  stricken. 
He  sent  her  to  a  friend's  place  some 
distance  from  the  town  and  then 
made  his  way  to  the  garrison.  John 
Beverley  Robinson  joined  him  and 
they  met  with  Col.  Chewett  and 
Major  Allan  to  assist  in  arranging 
the   terms   of  surrender. 

It  was  a  difficult  task.  When 
Dearborn  heard  that  Pike  had  been 
wounded  he  ordered  a  boat  and  was 
rapidly  rowed  ashore,  where  he  swore 
he  "would  make  the  town  smoke  for 
it."  Dearborn  and  his  officers 
thought  that  the  destruction  of  the 
magazine  had  been  a  deliberate  trap 
to  destroy  his  men. 

When  the  four  Canadian  represen- 
tatives met  Col.  Mitchell  and  Major 
King,  of  the  American  army,  at  Mr. 
Crookshank's  house,  not  far  from 
the   fort,   a  difficulty   arose   because 


fix 


the  Americans  heard  that  the  "Sir 
Isaac  Brock"  and  the  naval  stores 
had  been  set  afire  after  the  negotia- 
tions commenced.  This  was  con- 
sidered dishonorable.  The  York  dele- 
gation explained  the  ship  had  been 
fired  on  Sheaffe's  orders  before  he 
left  town  and  they  argued  that  the 
people  of  York  should  not  be  made 
to  suffer  because  of  this.  Finally 
terms  were  agreed  to.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  private  property  was  to 
be    respected,    but    that    the    public 


Dr.  John  Strachan,  archdeacon 
of  York  and  a  negotiator  of  the 
terms    of    capitulation    of    York. 

stores  were  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
victors.  This  agreement  was  subject 
to  the  ratification  of  General  Dear- 
born. 

One  of  the  officers  left  with  two 
copies  of  the  surrender  to  present 
to  General  Dearborn  and  while  he 
was  gone  other  American  officer* 
came  up  and  demanded  Major  Allan's 
sword.  Protests  that  the  major  was 
under  the  protection  of  a  flag  of 
truce  were  unavailing.  He  was 
a  pn«oner 

Accompanied  by  Dr.  Strachan  ho  vas 
taken  back  to  the  town  and  many 
indignities  heaped  on  them  by  the 
soldiers.  By  this  time  all  the  York 
militia  had  grounded  their  arms 
and  were  marched  back  as  prisoners 
to  the  fort  by  the  main  body  of  the 
Americans.  Forsyth's  riflemen  were 
left  In  the  town  to  worry  the  de- 
fenders with,  their  light-fingered 
plundering. 

All  that  night  Dr.  Strachan  and! 
Mr.  Robinson  awaited  the  return  of 
the  capitulation  papers  endorsed  by 
General  Dearborn,  but  they  waited 
in  vain. 

Next  morning,  Wednesday,  April 
28,  1813  (121  years  ago  to-day), 
Dr.  Strachan  met  Major  King  at 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Selby's  house  and  com- 
plained of  the  indignity  which  had 
been  offered  to  Major  Allan.  The 
capitulation  had  not  been  ratified 
nor  a  copy  returned  as  was  promised, 
Dr.  Strachan  declared.  The  whole 
thing  looked  like  deception  to  him: 
When  the  clergyman  was  roused  he 
did  not  mince  words.  The  Ameri- 
can officer  was  probably  surprised  St 
the  spirit  of  this  clergyman  in  (a 
captured  town.  Major  King  replied 
that  he  was  sorry  at  the  turn  thii 
had  taken.    He  promised  to  do  every 


thing  in  his  power  to  right  affairs 
and  asked  Dr.  Strachan  and  his 
friends  to  go  with  him  to  headquart- 
ers at  the  fort,  where  everything 
would  be  amicably  adjusted.  Off  to 
headquarters,  where  they  met  Col. 
Pierce,  but  that  Individual  could  do 
nothing,  though  the  rndlitia  had 
been  detained  in  the  blockhouses 
without  victuals  the  previous  nifjht 
and  the  wounded  men  at  the  fort 
were  without  nourishment  or  medi* 
cine. 

Dr.  Strachan  Aroused 

Dr.  Strachan  later  that  morning 
met  a  second  deputation  from  Gen- 
eral Dearborn  to  discuss  the  articles 
of  capitulation,  but  the  Americans 
said  they  could  not  parole  the  militia 
officers  and  men.  Then  Dr. 
Strachan  became  very  angry.  He  de- 
manded that  an  officer  take  hitn.  on 
board  the  "President  Madison/' 
where  he  might  beard  the  general 
himself.  They  got  no  further  than 
the  shore  and  there  was  Dearborn 
stepping  from  his  boat.  Dr.  Strachan 
handed'  him  the  articles  of  capitula- 
tion and  the  general  read  them  with- 
out deigning  an  answer.  But  Dr. 
Strachan  refused  to  be  snubbed. 
While  the  American  staff  crowded 
around  he  demanded  of  Dearborn 
whether  he  would  parole  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  militia  and  give  him 
leave  to  move  the  sick  and  wounded 
in  to  the  town. 

General    Dearborn    swung    on    the 
militant     clergyman     angrily.     "You 
gave  us  a  false  return  of  the  offi- 
cers.   Keep  out  of  my  way  and  don't 
follow   me,    I've    important    business 
to  attend  to,"  shouted  the  general. 
Failing   to     get     satisfaction  from 
Dearborn,   Dr.    Strachan    complained 
to   Commodore      Chauncey      of     this 
treatment,   nor  did   he  moderate  his 
requests.    If  anything  he  made  them 
bolder    to    the    flotilla    commander. 
"If  the  capitulation    Is    not  imme- 
diately signed  we  will  not  accept  it,"  J 
he  said.    "The  delay  was  entirely  de- 
ception  on  the  part  of   the   Ameri- 
cans calculated  to  give  the  riflemen 
time    to    plunder.      After    the    town 
had    been   robbed    they    would   then 
perhaps  sign     the     capitulation  and 
tell    us   they   respected    private   pro- 
perty," he  recounted  after  the  event. 
"But  we  determined  that  this  should 
not  be  the  case  and  that  they  should 
not   have    It   in   their   power   to  say 
they  respected  private  property  after 
it  had  been  robbed." 

Finished  speaking  his  mind  to 
Chauncey  the  clergyman  broke  away, 
but  his  worcTs  were  reported  to  Dear- 
born and  the  effect  was  surprising. 
Soon  afterwards  Dearborn  returned 
to  the  room  where  his  deputation 
was  meeting  with  the  Canadians  and 
agreed  to  settle  the  terms  of  capitu- 
lation amicably. 

Terms  of  Surrender 

"Terms  of  capitulation  entered  in- 
to on  the  27th  of  April,  1813,  for  the 
surrender  of  the  Town  of  York  in 
Upper  Canada  to  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  U.S.  under  the  commands  of 
Major-Gen.  Dearborn  and  Commodore 
Chauncey. 


"That  the  troops,  regular  and  mili- 
tia, at  this  post  and  the  naval  offi- 
cers and  seamen  shall  be  surrender- 
ed prisoners  of  war,  the  troops,  regu- 
lar and  militia,  to  ground  their  arms 
immediately  on  parade  and  the  naval 
officers  and  seamen  be  immediately 
surrendered. 

"That  all  public  stores,  naval  and 
military,  shall  be  immediately  given 
tip  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  U.S. 

"That  all  private  property  shall  be 
guaranteed  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Town  of  York. 

"That  the  papers  belonging  to  the 
civil  officers  shall  be  retained  by 
them.  That  such  surgeons  as  may 
be  procured  to  attend  the  wounded 
of  the  British  regular  and  Canadian 
militia  shall  not  be  considered 
prisoners  of  war." 

Then  followed  a  list  of  the  officers 
and  men  who  surrendered:  One 
colonel,  Chewett;  one  major,  Allan, 
13  captains,  nine  lieutenants,  11  en- 
signs, one  quartermaster  and  one 
deputy  adjutant-general,  19  sergeants, 
four  corporals  and  204  rank  and  file! 
all  of  the  militia.  Of  the  provincial 
navy,  Lieut.  Francis  Gauvreau  and 
Lieut.  Green  and  three  midshipmen, 
one  boatswain  and  15  others  sur- 
rendered. Also  Lieut.  DeKoven  of 
the  regulars,  one  sergeant-major  of 
the  Royal  Artillery,  one  bombardier 
and  three  gunners. 

Lieut.-Col.  G.  C.  Mitchell,  of  the 
3rd  U.S.  artillery;  Major  S.  L.  Comer, 
A.D.C.  to  Gen.  Dearborn;  Major  Wil- 
liam King,  of  the  15th  U.S.  Infantry, 
and  Lieut.  Jesse  D.  Elliott,  of  the 
U.S.  navy,  signed  for  the  victors.  Col. 
Chewett.  Major  Allan,  of  the  3rd 
Yorks,  and  Lieut.  F.  Gauvreau,  of  the 
provincial  navy,  signed  for  the  Cana- 
dians. Gen.  Dearborn  and  Commo- 
dore Chauncey  approved  the  articles. 
The  Americans  then  released  on 
parole  all  the  militia  whom  they  had 
held  at  the  fort,  and  Dr.  Strachan 
immediately  made  arrangements  for 
removing  the  sick  and  wounded  to 
the  town.  He  was  aided  in  this  by 
Dr.  Aspinwall,  an  American  doctor 
resident  at  York.  Their  task  was 
w.-.s  not  finished  until  the  night  of 
the    29th. 

While  Dr.  Strachan  and  the  offi- 
cers were  arranging  the  terms,  the 
American  soldiery  were  looting.  In 
Sheaffe's  baggage  which  the  British 
commander  had  left  behind  they  dis- 
covered a  musical  snuff  box  that  im- 
mensely delighted  them.  They  forced 
Duncan  Cameron  of  the  Receiver- 
General's  office  to  hand  over  £2,000 
to  Lieut.  Elliott  of  their  navy.  Other 
coin  and  valuable  papers  had  been 
hurriedly  hidden  at  the  farm  of  J. 
B.  Robinson  and  Playter  properties 
on  the  Don  River,  and  though  the 
Americans  searched  for  these  valu- 
ables they  did  not  find  them.  Mrs. 
Grant  Powell's  house  was  entered  and 
so  were  the  homes  of  Major  Givens 
and  Mr.  Crookshanks.  From  one  of 
these  places  a  couple  of  soldiers  re- 
moved  some  silverware.  George  Boul- 
ton,  a  young  Canadian  volunteer,  told 
Dr.  Strachan,  who  bore  down  on  the 
marauders  with  lightning  In  his  eye 
and  demanded  that  they  return  their 
spoils.  They  laughed  at  his  fury  and 
levelled  their  guns  at  his  chest.  What 
the  outcome  of  the  encounter  might 
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f. 


The  death  of  Brigadier-General  Zebulon  Pike  on  board  the  "Presi- 
dent  Madison." 


THE  COST  IN  BLOOD 


TO  THE  BRITISH 

legulars  killed  60 

Regulars   wounded    34 

Regulars  wounded  and  pri- 
soners  . ; 48 

Militia    and    Indians    killed, 
wounded    50 
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have  been  is  very  doubtful,  but  an 
American  officer  appeared  on  the 
scene  and  ordered  the  two  vandals 
to  return  the  booty  to  its  rightful 
owners. 

The  Famous  "Scalp9'  Story 

To  add  to  the  disorderly  conditions 
the  Americans  opened  the  gaol  and 
set  a  few  loose  characters  at  large  and 
these  were  blamed  for  looting.     The 

^soldiers  and  sailors  entered  the  Par- 
liament Buildings  at  the  foot  of  Par- 
liament st.(  described  by  Dr.  Strachan 
as  "two  elegant  halls,"  though  In  ife-] 
ality  rather  poorly  constructed  build- 
ings of  brick  and  wood.  They  had  been; 
originally  erected  by  Governor  Sim- 
coe  in  the  'nineties  when  he  brought, 
the  capital  of  Upper  Canada  to  York] 
In  ransacking  through  the  build- 
ings the  sailors  discovered  an  object 
which  captured  their  interest.  They 
carried  it  to  their  commodore,  who  in 
turn  handed  it  over  to  General  Dear- 
born, and  Dearborn,  writing  to  his 
superior,  the  Secretary  of  War  at  Wash- 
ington, announced,  "a  scalp  was  found 
in  the  executive  and  legislative  cham- 


TO  THE  AMERICANS 

Killed  in  fight   14 

Wounded  in  fight    32 

Killed  in  explosion 38 

Wounded  in  explosion 222 

Killed  on  vessels   3 

Wounded  on  vessels 11 
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ber,  suspended  near  the  Speaker's 
chair,  in  company  with  the  mace  and 
other  emblems  of  royalty." 

There  has  been  much  controversy 
over  the  truth  of  this  statement.  It 
has  been   tfaid  the   "scalp"  is  to   be 
found  in  the  Naval  Museum  at  Anna- 
polis, Md.,  but  the  curator  says  it  has 
never  been  xhere.      Many  British  his- 
torians   have   maintained     that     the 
"scalp"  was  in  reality  the  Speaker's 
wig,  but  Robert  Gourlay,  who  lived  in 
York  a  few  years  after  its  capture,  got 
another  version  from  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Assembly.      "The  scalp,"  ac- 
cording to   Gourlay,  "was  sent  as  a 
curiosity  enclosed  in  a  letter  from  an 
officer  of  the  army  to  his  friend,  the 
clerk  of  the  House.       Upon  opening 
the  letter,  he  and  two  or  three  others 
who  happened  t»  be  present,  were  dis- 
gusted at  the  si. ')',t,  and  he  threw  the 
'letter   into   an    rr.der   drawer   of   the 
table.      There  it'-.vas  probably  found 
by  some  of  the  sailors,  who  imposed 
ion  their  officers  the  fiction  of  it  being 
suspended  over  the  mace,  as  if  placed 
there  by  public  authority." 

Such  are  the  tales  told  of  this  par- 
ticular headdress.  Whether  natural 
'  —  artificial,  there  is  no  clear  evidence. 


but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  British  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
taking   scalps. 

Parliament  Buildings 
Burned 

While  the  private  soldiers  were 
plundering,  the  officers  had  the  pub- 
lic stores  mcved  to  the  vessels.  When 
they  could  take  no  more,  Dearborn 
ordered  the  remaining  flour  and  pork 
to  be  distributed  among  the  towns- 
people. Shipwrights  from  the  flo- 
tilla were  set  at  work  getting  the 
"Duke  of  Gloucester"  in  shape  for 
removal.  Near  her  lay  the  charred 
hulk  of  the  "Brock,"  which  the  in- 
vaders had  fondly  hoped  they  would 
add   to  their  fleet. 

The  longer  the  Americans  remain- 
ed the  more  difficult  it  became  for 
Dearborn  and  Chauncey  to  control 
their  men.  The  crowning  act  of  de- 
struction came  on  the  morning  of 
April  30,  when  the  "two  elegant 
halls"  went  up  in  smoke.  Respon- 
sibility for  the  fire  has  never  been 
fixed.  American  sailors  have  been 
blamed,  and  so  have  some  loose  char- 
acters who  were  near  the  scene  when 
the  fire  was  first  discovered,  but 
the  man  who  struck  the  match  or 
issued  the  order  must  go  unnamed. 

The  deed  roused  Dr.  Strachan  and 
a  deputation  of  magistrates  to  pro- 
test to  General  Dearborn.  Dearborn 
expressed  his  regrets,  and  gave  the 
magistrates  back  their  authority,  and 
even  offered  to  place  guards  on  build- 
ings wherQ  there  was  likelihood  of 
danger.     Bwt    this   did   not   stop    the 


plundering,  tnd  finally,  on  May  1,  all 
the  troops  v,ere  re-embarked,  but  not 
until  the  town  blockhouses  and  Gov- 
ernment" stores   had    been   purposely 

burned^ 

Dr.  Strachan  smarted  many  a  day  at 
the  loss  of  the  Parliament  Buildings, 
and  writing  In  1815  to  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, ex-President  of  the  United  States, 
in  answer  to  charges  of  vandalism  In 
the  destruction  of  the  American  capi- 
tal buildings  by  the  British,  he  blunt- 
ly stated  hl<>  opinions. 

"In  April,  1813,  the  public  build 
lngs  at  Yoik,  the  capital  of  Uppe 
Canada,  were  burnt  by  the  troops  c 
the  U.S.  army,  contrary  to  the  article 
of  capitulation.  They  consisted  c 
two  elegant  halls  with  convenient  of 
fices  for  the   accommodation   of  th 

Legislature  and  of  the  courts  of  Jus  1 

tlce.  The  library  and  all  the  papei.  ^.g.  government  decided  to  remove  tne 
and  records  belonging  to  these  lnsti-  bQdles  Jq  the  oW  miutary  cernetery 
tutions  were  consumed;  at  the  came  ^  ft  new  locatlon  across  the  road> 
time  the  church  was  robbed  and  the  In  all  130  bodies  were  moved  and 
town  library  totally  pillaged.  Com-  Qf  these  &n  but  fQUr  were  .<unknowa 
modore  Chauncey,  who  had  generally  soldiers...  In  most  instance3  the  old 
behaved  honorably,  was  so  ashamed  wooden  caskets  had  entirely  tftointe- 
of  this  last  transaction  that  he  en-  grated_  The  older  «remains..  ^^  re- 
deavored  to  collect  the  books  belong-  packed  -n  smaU  WQOden  bQxe9>  eight 
ing  to  the  Public  Library,  and  actually  by  23  lnches>  labe,led  .<Amerlcan  sol- 
sent  back  two  boxes  filled  with  them.  dier>„   &nd  reDUried. 


but  hardly  any  were  complete.  Much 
private  property  was  plundered  and 
several  houses  left  in  a  state  of  ruin. 
Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  why  the  publics 


The  excavation  work  aroused  In- 
tense curiosity.  It  was  known  that 
Pike's  monument  had  been  shifted, 
but  a  space  of  20  square     feet  was 


casket,  with  Its  crumpled  contents, 
was  reburied  in  a  cemetery  but 
where,  no  one  now  remembers.  Nor 
do  any  records  show.  It  was  not  es- 
pecially marked  at  the  time  because 
of  the  uncertainty  that  it  had 
actually  contained  the  young  sol- 
dier's  body. 

There  is  a  new  monument,  of 
squared  stone  surmounted  by  a  small 
mortar,  to  show  that  somewhere 
thereabouts  is  buried  General  Zebulon 
M.  Pike,  one  of  the  most  noted 
American  soldiers  of  his  day.  But 
just  where,  no  one  can  say. 

Discovered  Famous  Peak 

In    1926    there    was    launched      in 


buildings  and  the  library  at  Washing-  as  Colorado    Springs,    Colorado,  .a    pro 

~  '    i  -.,„  f  „   ~   ,  ,    ,  Ject    which   had    as   its   aim    the   re- 

hls   remains.    Digging   there    revealed  tufa    of    tne    remains      Qf    Pike    to 

nothing.  Colorado,  where  he  was  to  be  buried 

Nearby,    however,      the      workmen  at  the  summit  of  the  peak  which  he 

"    came    one    dav   unon    a    heavv  leaden  dlscovered.    Which    he    said    no    man 

with  a  guard  and  came   °ne   day  uPon  a  hea^   leaden  would  ever  scale  and  which  bears  his 

,*  +i,„  t^rr.  +o„err,c    casket     with     lid     Partly     *'    Slass-   name.    The  Colorado  residents  sought 
pulled  them  out  of  the  town  taverns,  The      woQden       box        whloC      ^  to   have   the   Secretary   of   War   tfk* 

where  they  caroused.      Por  ««  ™»  once  enclosed  the  «8tet  had  entirely  I5f   "^"7,  ^     to   effect     *»» 


ton  should  be  held  more  sacred  than 
those  of  York?" 

On  May  2  only  ten  Americans  re 
mained  in  the  town.  A  naval  lieu 
tenant  came  ashore 


days  the   flotilla  hovered  windbound  0*.+«.^„t1„„    +„  tra£sfer  of  tne  bodv- 

_  \^ .,.,„„«  v__i.    »...*  „„  ™„„  +!,«.  disappeared    and    in    attempting    to       The    move      caused      a    furore      at 

Y.  Patriotic  societies 
""","  T*°rV  r  'IZ'l  the  glass  lid  became  broken.  It  w?j  were  up  in  arms.  Resolutions  of  pro- 
brief     visit  later  that  .    ,.       .    ..    ,    »i  ,    .    ,     ,       ,    j  test 


;  back     for 
]  summer. 


in  the  lake  off  York,  but  on  May  the  -""~"        7    ~  ~F      °      '  Wa\"L  "luvcw4i     ^.  •  ?«  Iurore      at 

'       ,  ,  ^    A  remove  the   casket   from  the   ground  Watertown,    N.Y.    Patriotic      societies 

8th  they  sailed  out  of  sight,  to  coma  ...        ,. .  i  .     .         Z.  Were 

the  glass  lid   became  broken.  It   w?j  ™"e 

._  1-       j    4.x.  x.  t,  ,    t    ,     ,       ,    T  test   were   drafted      and   sent   to   the 

believed    that   the    casket    had,  whe<;  War  Department  and   the     congress- 
buried,  been  filled  with  alcohol.    Theijj  man  from  this   district  and   nothing 

Pike's  Grave  NoiV  Unknown  was   no     visible   or   discernible   mar|,  was  d°ne- 

And  what  of  General  Pike?  on   the   casket   to  show   that   it   waA  ,„!!„?_ JJ'?8   ™!;!lt°ne   of   the     most ' 

*»  intelligent,    energetic      and    efficient 

He  died  in  the  hour  of  victory,  aged  General  Pike's,  but  the  assumptioi.  military  leaders  of  the  American 
34.  It  is  known  that  his  body  and  held  was  that  it  was  indeed  his.  This  armies  la  the  War  of  1812. 
those  of  the  officers  who  were  kill- 
ed with  him  in  that  engagements 
[were  carried  b?.Cx  to  Sacketts  Hap 
J  bor  in  N.Y.  by  Commodore  Chaun- 
cey's     squadron.  it 

that  the  body  of  Pike  and  that 
of  his  aide  and  close  friend,  Captain 
Thomas  Nicholson,  were  transport- 
ed to  Sacketts  in  a  hogshead  of  whis- 
key. Never  proven  definitely,  tha 
tradition  of  the  crude  embalming 
has  clung  to  the  story  of  the  red 
turn  of  Pike  .om  the  adventur^ 
which   he   faced  so   bravely. 

The  young  warrior  lacked  no  hon- 
ors when  he  was  first  buried  in  the 
military  reservation.  Pull  military 
rites  were  accorded  him  and  a  slab 
of  stone  was  erected.  Some  time 
during  the  1880's,  when  the  barracks 
was  under  the  command  of  a  Colonel 
Dodge,  this  stone  was  moved  and  the 
spot  where  Pike  lay  was  no  longer 
marked,  although  the  monument  still 
stood  in  the  cemetery  to  show  that 
his  body  was  there.  Why  the  shift 
••"le  is  not  known.  In  1909  the 


Brigadier-General  Pike  was  buried  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  but  his 
grave  is  unmarked.  This  memorial  has  been  erected  to  him  there, 
however. 
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